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I'm  from  Milwaukee,  I  ought  to  know... 


SAYS      /U  /    H     J      /    0  /7  /  C-H 

co-starring  in  "The  Bail-bond  Story,"  an  RKO  Production 

"My  home  town  of  Milwaukee,"  says  Pat  O'Brien, 
"is  also  the  home  town  of  America's  finest 
premium  beers.  Naturally,  folks  who  live 

there  have  their  choice  of  the  best.  And,  of  them 
all,  my  favorite  is  Blatz,  Milwaukee's  jiuest  beer! 
Yes — ofjcial  fjo//res  show  that  Blatz  is  the 
largest-selling  beer  in  Milwaukee  and  all 
'Wisconsin!  Try  Blatz  Beer,  today! 


Blatz  is  Milwaukee's 
First  Bottled  Beer! 


TUNE  IN 
DUFFY'S  TAVERN 

Thursday  Evening, 
9:30  E.  S.  T.,  N.  B.  C. 


1949,  Blatz  Brewing  Co..  Est,  1851  in  Milwoukee  Wis. 


New  Power  and  New  Features  in  Light  and  Medium  Duty  Models 
New  Weight-Saving  Diesel  Tractors  •  New  Middle-Weight  Six-Wheelers 


For  1950,  GMC  trucks  are  out  ahead  again  in  the  truck 
transport  parade  .  .  .  for  1950,  GMCs  again  bring  new 
advantages  to  truck  users  everywhere. 

There's  new  power  in  light-medium  models  .  .  .  with 
new  camshafts,  valves  and  manifolds.  There's  new  cab 
comfort  in  these  models  .  .  .  with  wider  seats,  increased 
headroom  and  improved  sealing.  And  there  are  new 
chassis  features,  including  new  hydraulic  and  optional 
air  brakes  on  2Vi-ton  models,  new  front  springs  with 
airplane-type  shock  absorbers  on  light  trucks. 

GMC  TRUCK  &   COACH   DIVISION     •  GENERAL 


Topping  it  all  are  new  models  that  give  many  more  oper- 
ators the  benefits  of  GMC  ownership  ...  a  new  IV^-ton 
"280"  series ...  a  new  heavy  duty  21/2-ton  "470"  series  ... 
two  new  middle-weight  "400"  and  "620"seriessix- wheel- 
ers .  .  .  and  two  new  "weight-saving"  Diesel-powered 
tractors  built  to  handle  maximum  legal  payloads 
in  the  45,000-55,0  0  0 
pound  weight  range. 
Get  the  complete 
facts  at  your  nearest 


GMC  headquarters. 
MOTORS  CORPORATION 


GASOLINE 


TRUCKS 


Vitalis 


care... 


e.  

FEEL  the  difference  in  your  scalp!  What  a 
wonderful  wake-up  glow  —  when  you  use 
Vitalis  "Live-Action"  care.  That's  Vitalis  and 
the  "60-Second  Workout!"  50  seconds'  mas- 
sage with  active  Vitalis  (1)  stimulates  scalp 
(2)  prevents  dryness  (3)  routs  flaky  dandruff 
(4)  helps  check  excessive  falling  hair.  Then 
10  seconds  to  comb  and  you're  all  set! 

...gives  you 
MANPSOMER 


SEE  the  difference  in  your  hair!  Now  see 

how  much  neater,  handsomer  your  hair 
looks  —  set  to  stay  that  way  all  day!  No 
"patent-leather"  shine.  Vitalis  contains  no 
greasy  liquid  petrolatum — just  pure,  natural 
vegetable  oil.  For  a  scalp  that  feels  its  best 
and  hair  that  looks  its  best,  get  "Live-Action" 
Vitalis  at  any  drug  counter  or  at  your  barber 
shop. 


•  Many  skin  spec.ol.sts 

•escribe  two  of  V.tahs 
E  ingredients  for  dry, 
naky  scalp.  Vitalts 
kues  scalp,  P'-evenis  d,y 
ncss.   


vmus 


and  the 


l^i  oduct  oi 
Bristol-Myers 


'60-Second  Workout' 


There's  a  moral  in 
this  month's  cover. 
Don't  try  to  celebrate 
New  "year's  Eve  dur- 
ing the  summer.  We 
tried  to  buy  some 
props  such  as  horns, 
confetti  and  the 
like  for  our  artist.  In 
the  first  store  the 
salesman  was  con- 
vinced we  were  suf- 
fering from  sun- 
stroke. In  another,  a 
rather  wilted  sales 
girl  said  she  didn't 
think  the  joke  was 
very  funny.  Anyway 
we  finally  got  what 
we  wanted  from  one 
crusty  old  storekeep- 
er who  didn't  caie  if 
we  were  crazy  as  long 
as  we  had  money. 
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New  "Fashion  Car"  Styling! 


Only  Ford  in  the  low-price 
field  has  a  V-8  engine 
-a  100  h.p.V-8 


50  Ways  new  for  '50  . . .  It's 
the  One  Fine  Car  in  its  field 

Yes,  the  I  950  Ford  is  50  ways  finer  . . .  from  new  heavier 
gauge  steel  frame  and  I  3-way  stronger  "Lifeguard" 
body  to  new  designed  ceiling  and  seating  for  greater 
headroom.  (Ford,  you  know,  leads  all  low-priced  cars  in 
hip  and  shoulder  room.)  New  non-sag  front-seat  springs 
and  foam  rubber  cushion  for  firm  buoyant  comfort.  New 
push-button  door  handle,  with  positive-acting  new  rotary 
door  latches.  Colorful  new  instrument  panel  and  interior 
trimmings.  Rich  new  long-lived  upholstery  fabrics.  More 
extensive  body  insulation  and  sealing  in  41  areas.  But 
take  the  wheel — feel  and  hear  the  difference. 


While  sidewoll  tires  optional  at  extra  cost. 


Fm$TAmf- 

dCID  INDIGESTION 


A  little  Alka-Seltzer 

Doe^  a  lot  for  me. 
If  my  stomach  get$  up^et, 
Oi'*vittle5"di$agi'ee. 


U$e  it  al$o  foi'  FA$TREUEF  of 
Headache^  •  COLD  dijcomfoKtj 
Muscular  Ache$  and  Painj 


Alka- 
Seltzer 


AM  drugstores 
U.  S.  and  Canada 


America's  Fast  Growing  Industry  ^ 
Offers  You  a  Bright  Future  ' 

Want  a  good  pay  job  in  KADIO-TKLE- 
VISION  or  a  Radio-Television  Sliop  of  your 
own?  Or  want  to  be  a  licensed  Radio- 
Television  Operator  or  Technician?  My  tested 
train -at-home  method  prepares  you  for  the 
changing,  developing,  Radio-Television  field 
including  ¥yi,  Two-Way  Radio.  Aviation, 
Marine,  Police  and  Micron a\ e  Radio,  too. 
Tou    learn    from    easy,    illustrated  lei^sons. 


J.  E.  SMITH 
President 
National 

Radio 
Institute 


j|p|^^  Get  Practical  Experience 
ipiqpP^^  witli  Many  Kits  I  Send 

^^m^'  ^  My  Scrvicin;;  and  <\nm\ 
tions  courses  include  kits 
build  equipment  .  .  .  like 
Radio  at  left,  or  liroadcasting  Trans- 
mitter at  right,  and  many  others. 
You  keep  all  equipment  for  conduct- 
ing tests,  experiments,  etc. 

ACTUAL  LESSON 
64-PAGE  BOOK 


BOTH 


Oct    book,  If 
Win  Surf-ess  iti  RA- 
DIO —  TKLEVIS  roN' 
[)lu«     Aclual  Ias 
on  Itadio  ropaiririR.     Sec  what  men  I  trained  are  doing, 
earning:  f,'et  details  of  eourse.     Know  liow  you  make  $5, 

$10  a  «  k  fixing  Radios  wliile  learning.     Both  FREE. 

Mail  coupon  in  envelope  or  paste  on  a  penny  postcard  now. 

APPROVED 
UNDER  G.  I.  BILL 


VETERANS: 


MR.  J.  E.  SMITH.  President,  Dept.  OA.IS 
National  Radio  Institute,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 
Mail  mc  Sample  Lesson  and  hook  FRKE.    (No  sales- 
man will  call.    Please  write  plainly.) 

Name  Age  

Atldress  

City  Zone  State  


Fbobugto 


A  sampling  of  items  whicli  are  in  process  of  development  or  are  coming  on 
the  market.  Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitutes  an  endorsement  of  them, 
since   in   most    cases    they   are    described    as   represented    by  manufacturers. 


WELL-DRESSED-MAN  DEPARTMENT.  The  job  of  ii  onin?  out  wrinkled  neckties  is  simplified 
with  a  new  KaMo  Tie  Press  being  introduced  by  Vic  Kaiser  Products,  P.  O.  Box  1094, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  Tie  Press  comes  in  two  sections,  to  fit  the  front  and  back  parts 
of  the  tie,  and  each  section  has  an  aluminum  coating  on  one  side  and  a  cloth  coating 
on  the  other.  The  cloth  side  is  dampened,  the  press  inserted  in  the  tie,  a  cloth  is 
placed  over  the  tie,  and  the  tie  is  then  ironed.  The  idea  is  that  the  steam  from  the 
dampened  tie  press  cannot  go  down  through  the  aluminum,  so  it  comes  up  through 
the  tie  and  deposits  dust  and  lint  from  the  tie  on  the  cloth  above.  Price  is  one  dollar. 


TO  FEED  METERS.  If  you've  ever  found  yourself  parked  in 
front  of  a  parking  meter  without  any  change  you'll  prob- 
ably be  a  good  prospect  for  the  O.  Johnson  Manufacturing 
Co.,  8600  Willow  Springs  Road,  Willow  Springs,  111.  This 
company  is  introducing  a  clever  little  penny  holder  which 
can  be  attached  anywhere  inside  an  automobile  by  means 
of  a  suction  cup.  Consisting  of  a  short  metal  tube,  it  holds 
25  pennies  and  feeds  them  one  at  a  time  from  the  bottom. 
The  cost  is  only  25^'-  postpaid  —  good  insurance  against  a 
parking  fine. 


WATER  SAVER.  With  water  shortages  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  public  is  be- 
coming more  conscious  of  water  waste.  One  of  the  worst  offenders  is  the  faulty  toilet 
commode,  which  gurgles  and  gushes  day  and  night.  To  correct  this,  the  Guide  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Box  2287,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  developed  a  cage-like  device  called  the  Ball 
Guide,  which  directs  the  rubber  ball  of  the  commode  into  the  proper  position  to  seal 
off  the  flow  of  water.  This  device  has  no  moving  parts  to  wear  out,  is  said  to  be  simple 
to  install,  and  of  course  saves  water.  The  price  is  $2..S0  postpaid. 


LIKE  BIRDS?  A  kit  for  carving  and  painting  exact  scale 
models  of  song  birds,  upland  game  birds  and  waterfowl 
is  being  offered  by  John  L.  Lacey,  5Z9V2  Hudson  St.,  New 
York  City  14.  Called  the  Audubon  Kit  of  Bird  Modeling 
it  contains  the  roughed-out  blocks  for  a  Canada  goose, 
mallard,  pheasant,  bluejay,  goldfinch  and  robin.  Also  in- 
cluded are  a  professional  carver's  knife,  wire  legs  for  the 
birds,  sandpaper,  brush,  oil  paints  and  complete  instruc- 
tions and  drawings.  The  kit  sells  for  $2.95  postpaid. 


HIGH-SPEED  BRICKLAYER.  Home  builders  will  be  interested 
in  a  new  jig  which  speeds  up  the  laying  of  brick.  Called 
the  Brick -Lay -R,  it  is  said  to  lay  brick  three  times  faster 
and  can  be  used  by  unskilled  workers.  The  manufacturer, 
Hodgson-Sommers,  Inc.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  says  that 
3,000  brick  a  day  is  average  work  on  12-inch  walls.  It  is 
not  an  automatic  bricklayer,  but  a  machine  that  makes 
speed  possible  through  the  elimination  of  many  operations 
that  have  become  standard  practice.  Built-in  spirit  levels, 
ends  and  sides,  keep  a  constant  plumb  so  there  is  no  need 
for  plumblines,  string  wall  guides,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
level.  Guides  in  the  inside  walls  of  the  device  direct  the  quick  and  accurate 
the  bricks,  and  the  bricks  are  so  held  that  the  mortar  goes  deep  into  the 
price  of  Builder's  Model  31 AB  is  $49. 


a  mason  s 
placing  of 
joints.  The 
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GOT  "SPLATTER  TROUBLE"?  To  keep  shower  curtains  from 
billowing  out  and  causing  water  to  splatter  out  on  the 
floor,  the  Wallace,  Davis  Co.,  2813  Dixwell  Ave.,  Hamden 
14,  Conn.,  has  worked  out  a  simple  device  called  the  Shower 
Seal.  This  is  a  simple  but  effective  gadget,  one  side  of 
which  holds  the  curtain  edge  and  the  other  being  a  suction 
cup.  By  means  of  it  the  curtain  is  held  firmly  to  the  wall 
and  tub,  preventing  the  curtain  from  blowing.  The  Shower 
Seal  comes  in  sets  of  two,  for  a  dollar  postpaid. 

FOR  COLD  WEATHER  DRIVERS.  If  you've  ever  had  to  scrape  ice  or  frost  ofl  your  wind- 
shield you'll  appreciate  the  contribution  of  another  inventive  Legionnaire,  Bates  H. 
Murphy,  who  has  developed  a  cover  to  keep  windshields  clear  when  you  park  your 
car  in  inclement  weather.  Murphy's  Frost-tite  windshield  cover  is  made  of  phable 
plastic  with  suction  cups  to  hold  it  to  the  glass,  and  comes  packed  in  a  drawstring 
bag  for  $1.39.  The  Frost-Titc  Manufacturing  Co.  is  located  at  15  Cordova  St.,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

TROUBLED  WITH  PEEPING  TOMS?  Legionnaire  Matthew  J. 
Witteman,  feeling  that  too  many  people  were  looking  into 
too  many  windows,  has  come  out  with  an  interesting  pre- 
ventive called  the  No  Peek  Ventilating  Blind.  This  is  an 
easily  installed  Venetian  blind  which  covers  the  lower  part 
of  a  window,  and  fits  any  window  up  to  42  inches  wide. 
Uprights  are  placed  in  the  window,  the  slats  are  cut  to  the 
proper  width  and  set  in  place.  The  price  is  $2.49,  and  the 
blinds  can  be  obtained  from  the  No  Peek  Ventilating  Blind 
Co.,  615  S.  Date  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 

NEW-TYPE  TOOTHBRUSH  HOLDER.  Legionnaire  Jack  L.  Day,  of  2303  Eighth  Ave.,  Oak- 
land 6,  Cal.,  has  invented  what  he  calls  a  D.A.  Toothbrush-Tumbler  Holder  which 
he  is  placing  on  the  market  for  a  dollar  postpaid.  Designed  as  a  wall  fixture,  easily 
attached  even  to  tile,  it  is  made  of  plastic  and  holds  a  tumbler  and  six  toothbrushes. 
The  brushes  are  protected  by  a  clear  cover  which  protects  them  from  dust  and 
hands.  The  holders  are  available  in  four  pastel  colors,  ivory,  blue,  green  and  peach 
with  matching  tumbler. 

GLASS  FISHING  ROD.  Made  by  a  revolutionary  fabricating 
process,  a  new  fishing  rod  called  the  Glasscaster  is  being 
placed  on  the  market  by  Waltco  Products  Co.,  2300  W. 
49th  St.,  Chicago.  The  Waltco  process  fuses  thousands  of 
fine  glass  fibres  into  one  flexible,  translucent  solid  shaft  of 
unusual  toughness.  Precision  tapered,  the  solid  shaft  is 
said  to  combine  strength  with  live,  sensitive  tip  action. 
Glasscaster  Rods  come  in  four  lengths,  31/2,  41/2,  5  and  51/2 
feet,  and  the  price  ranges  from  $9.95  to  $13.95  retail.  They 
are  equipped  with  mirror  polished  stainless  steel  guides 
and  bridle  tip,  with  windings  of  triple-twist  silk  heavily 

lacquered.  Patented  pistol  grip  is  made  of  handsomely  polished  aluminum  and 
They  are  guaranteed  against  breakage  under  any  fishing  conditions. 


tenite. 


UPSETTING  TABLE  TRADITION.  Now  you  can  get  along  without  a  salt  and  pepper  shaker 
on  your  table,  thanks  to  a  new-type  container  which  delivers  both  salt  and  pepper 
from  one  shaker.  Called  the  Shake-A-Matic  2-in-l  Shaker,  the  new  table  gadget 
resembles  the  conventional  type,  but  it  has  a  button  on  the  top  which,  when  pressed, 
delivers  either  salt  or  pepper.  Offered  by  the  E.  J.  Springmeier  Co.,  3126  Reading  Road, 
Cincinnati  29,  Ohio,  it  retails  for  29^^.. 

GLASS  DOES  THIS,  TOO.  In  our  October  issue  we  published  an  article  entitled  Will  Glass 
Do  That?  telling  of  new  developments  in  that  ancient  substance.  Now  there's  another 
one.  The  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Company  has  brought  out  a  glass  for  windshields 
and  sidelights  of  cars  which  reduces  glare  and  heat.  This  new  safety  plate  glass  has 
a  slight  bluish-green  tint  derived  from  chemicals  mixed  with  raw  materials  in  manu- 
facture, and  it  excludes  more  than  15  percent  of  the  infra-red  rays  of  sunshine  without 
distortion  of  vision.  The  company  says  that  it  reduces  drivers'  eye  fatigue,  makes 
driving  more  comfortable  on  hot,  sunny  days,  and  reduces  upholstery  fading  by 
shutting  out  a  large  percentage  of  ultra-violet  rays.  The  name  of  the  new  product 
is  E-Z  Eye  safety  plate  glass. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  GRIDDLE.  A  cast  aluminum  griddle  which  can  be  used  outdoors  as  well 
as  in  the  kitchen  is  the  Kitch-N-Kamp  just  placed  on  the  market  by  the  H  &  S  Metal 
Polishing  Co.,  4023  Fulton  Court,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio.  Selling  for  $2.95  F.O.B.,  the 
griddle  has  detachable  handles  and  comes  with  wire  standards  for  outdoor  use. 
Dimensions  are  lOVi  by  16  inches. 

When  loriting  to  manujacturers  concerning  items  mentioned  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 


Be  Your  OWN  BOSS 
In  Building  Field 


Stake  your  claim  now  to  a  money* 
making  future — get  started  in  a  good, 
respectable,  solid  business  of  your 
own  as  a  floor  surfacing  contractor! 

This  is  not  difficult — no  schooling 
—no  experience  needed.  Sanders  are 
easy  to  operate — and  you  can  start 
making  money  the  first  day  your 
machines  arrive!  Earnings  of  $2  5' 
and  more  a  day  are  not  uncommon! 
Hundreds  of  prospects  everywhere  in 
your  community-new  and  old  homes. 
Original  investment  small  —  no  large 
overhead — you  need  no  elaborate 
offices,  workshop,  storeroom  or 
heavy  trucking  equipment.  Many  men 
operate  from  their  own  homes  and 
use  regular  passenger  car  to  transport 
equipment  from  job  to  job.  Pleasant 
indoor  work — steady  year  'round — 
a  real  opportunity  to  MAKE  MONEY 
and  be  your  own  boss!  Send  for 
"money-making"  booklet  entitled 
"Opportunities  in  Floor  Surfacing" 
— use  coupon  and  enclose  2  5c  in  coin 
or  stamps  to  cover  handling. 


American 


FLOOR  MACHINES 
PORTABLE  TOOLS 


The  American  Floor  Surfacing 
Machine  Co.,  595  So.  St.  Clair  St., 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Enclosed  find  2  5c  in  stamps  or 
'coin  for  booklet  "Opportunities 
in  Floor  Surfacing",  telling  me  how 
I  can  start  my  own  floor  sanding  business. 


Name- 


Street. 
City— 


—State- 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY! 
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Advertisement 


From  where  I  sit 
^  Joe  Marsh 


Windy  Sure  ''Stopped 
The  Show''! 

The  other  night  a  bunch  of  us  were 
over  at  Judge  Cunningham'' s  place 
watching  a  swell  vaudeville  program 
on  his  big,  new  television  set.  It  came 
in  fine,  but  just  once  the  screen  got 
a  little  streaky. 

Before  the  Judge  could  touch  the 
knob  to  bring  it  into  focus,  old  Windy 
Taylor  starts  fooling  around  with  the 
antenna  connection.  "I  can  fix  that!" 
he  says. 

Windy  fixed  it  all  right.  He  "stop- 
ped the  show''  for  us,  and  Buzz  Ellis 
had  to  come  over  and  do  a  $20  repair 
job.  I  understand  now  that  Windy 
feels  so  bad,  that  he's  paying  the  bill 
and  has  apologized  to  the  Judge  for 
acting  so  smart. 

From  where  I  sit,  it  pays  to  practice 
restraint  whenever  we  get  the  urge  to 
meddle.  Whether  it's  television  or  a 
person's  right  to  enjoy  a  temperate 
glass  of  sparkling  beer  now  and  then — 
let's  get  a  good  clear  "picture"  of  the 
real  situation  before  we  cause  more 
harm  than  good. 


Copyright,  1949,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


THEY  ALL  DID  IT 

They  have  a  legend  in  Burnet,  Texas. 
Says  a  young  Burnet  businessman,  "When 
the  Lord  was  done  making  the  earth  He 
had  a  lot  of  rubbish  left  over,  so  He  threw 
it  in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  Texas  and 
said,  'Burn  it.'  But  nobody  ever  did,  so 
it's  still  there  and  they  call  it  Burnet." 

That  story  doesn't  fit  Burnet  today,  as 
you'll  see  when  you  read  The  Story  oj 
Burnet,  Texas  (page  26).  There  have  been 
some  amazing  changes  in  "the  Lord's 
rubbish  heap"  and  all  to  the  good.  How- 
ever, the  old  legend  is  a  help  in  learning 
how  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  town. 
You  say  "Burn  it"  and  it  comes  out  right. 
Rimes  with  "learn  it." 

Not  far  from  Burnet  is  Buchanan  dam 
—  which  is  part  of  our  story.  Buchanan, 
in  this  case,  is  pronounced  Buck-hanan. 
No  matter  how  you  pronounce  it,  things 
are  looking  up  in  Burnet,  and  the  whole 
story  is  much  bigger  than  we  could  find 
space  for.  The  job  Burnet  did  involved 
just  about  everybody  in  town,  and  our 
first  draft  of  the  story  ran  well  over 
fifty  typewritten  pages.  We  had  to  get  that 
down  to  fourteen.  Even  at  that  size  it  is 
a  whale  of  a  story,  we  think. 

DON'T  CROSS  UNCLE  SAM 

When  Myron  Stearns  (Their  Eyes  Are 
on  Your  Checks,  page  20)  says  that  the 
postal  inspectors  are  tough  babies  to  fool 
around  with,  we  agree.  We've  seen  them 
at  work,  just  recently.  In  our  September 
issue  we  ran  the  fiction  story  Man  With 
the  Glass  Jaw  which  we  received  in  the 
mail  from  Alfred  J.  Carter.  We  found,  in 
October,  that  the  story  was  copied  almost 
word-for-word  from  a  story  called  An 
Honorable  Affair,  which  appeared  in  the 
spring  of  1947  in  Exciting  Sports  Maga- 
zine. Harrison  Hendryx  wrote  An  Honor- 
able Affair,  but  we  paid  Alfred  J.  Carter 
for  the  same  story.  Hendi-yx  read  our 
September  issue  and  showed  us  it  was  his 
story.  We  told  the  postal  inspectors.  On 
October  15th  Carter  was  arrested  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  held  in  $1000  bail 
for  the  federal  grand  jury.  The  charge: 
using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

HORSE  TALK 

Peter  Bolter  had  a  ticklish  time  with 
horse-language  in  our  opening  article 
about  Calumet  Farm's  fabulous  succession 
of  racehorses.  He  wasn't  worried  so  much 
by  the  language  of  the  race- track  fan 
who  calls  the  horses  "oat-burners"  or 
"gee  gees"  or  "skinners"  or  "goats."  But 
he  was  tied-up  a  bit  by  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  thoroughbred  crowd.  Bolter 
speaks  English,  and  likes  to  write  it,  yet 
he  didn't  want  to  say  anything  that  would 
have  the  wrong  meaning  in  stable-talk. 

Thus  you  will  see  he  clumsily  refers  to 
the  horse  Armed  "and  his  fellow  off- 
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spring  by  Bull  Lea."  He  means  Armed's 
half-brothers  and  half-sisters  with  differ- 
ent mothers  but  with  the  great  stallion 
Bull  Lea  as  a  common  father.  Horse  talk 
wouldn't  let  him  say  "half-brothers  and 
half-sisters."  That  only  refers  to  horses 
having  different  sires  but  the  same  mare 
as  a  dam. 

A  "savage"  is  a  horse  that  bites  people, 
and  when  one  is  bitten  by  a  racehorse  he 
is  "savaged." 

When  Bolter  wanted  to  explain  that  the 
stallion  Assault  failed  at  stud  because  he 
was  sterile,  a  thoroughbred  specialist  said, 
"You  can't  call  him  a  stallion  if  he  is 
sterile."  "What  is  he,  then?"  asked  Bolter, 
and  when  he  got  no  answer  he  stuck  to 
his  guns.  "The  stallion,"  he  says,  "turned 
out  to  be  sterile." 

Though  "quarter  horse"  is  a  common 
term,  some  may  not  know  it  is  a  range- 
country  pony  which  is  bred  for  a  quick 
burst  of  speed,  and  is  considered  about 
the  fastest  of  equines  at  a  qviarter  mile. 
Quarter  horses  aren't  thoroughbreds,  and 
it's  cheating  to  sneak  one  into  a  thorough- 
bred race.  But  they  put  on  good  shows  at 
western  fairs  and  informal  races,  as  Calu- 
met Farm's  Ben  Jones  can  testify.  The 
word  "pony"  is  used  in  different  ways  by 
different  horse  sects.  At  the  track  a  pony 
is  apparently  any  non-thoroughbred. 
Some  of  the  "ponies"  used  around  the 
stables  are  larger  than  the  "horses." 

Bolter  cannot  tell  you  how  Calumet 
Farm  has  been  able  to  hit  the  jackpot  so 
neatly  in  its  breeding  of  thoroughbreds, 
though  his  story  tells  how  owner  Wright 
avoided  a  lot  of  failure  along  the  way. 

"From  what  I  can  make  out,"  says 
Bolter,  "you  breed  a  fast  stallion  to  an 
enduring  mare,  or  vice-vei'sa,  hoping  to 
get  speed  and  endurance  in  the  offspring. 
But  you  may  get  the  short-windedness  of 
the  father  and  the  slowness  of  the  mother. 
Or  you  may  get  no  special  running  ability, 
but  a  lot  of  nice  combinations  of  soulful 
eyes,  cute  ears  and  fancy  tails.  Then  when 
you  do  come  up  with  some  lightning  in 
horseflesh  you  may  have  bred  out  the 
proper  temperament  for  racing." 

BORROWED  TIME 

They  Couldn't  be  Killed  (page  22)  by 
James  L.  Tuck  will  probably  bring  us 
letters  from  readers,  with  additional  anec- 
dotes for  the  record  of  men  in  the  wars 
who  survived  when  it  was  impossible  to 
survive.  We  wonder  if  anyone  can  beat 
the  one  that  happened  recently,  in  peace- 
time, when  a  paratroop  trainee  fell  1,000 
feet  without  his  chute  opening,  landed  in 
a  plowed  field  and  walked  away. 

THE  FAMILY  PENNIES 

You  may  differ  with  Joe  Armel  Cross' 
idea  of  a  family  budget  in  Hoio  to  Keep 
Your  Financial  Balance  (page  16)  but  we 
believe  you'll  agree  we  could  all  be  richer 
on  what  we're  making  if  we  tried.  Mean- 
while, who  hasn't  been  fascinated  by  the 
odd  pickles  we  can  get  into  (or  is  it  al- 
ways someone  else?)  by  using  hazy  arith- 
metic when  we  spend  tomorrow's  income 
today.  The  cases  Cross  cites  seem  awfully 
familiar  to  us  — too  familiar,  it  seems. 

R.B.P. 


1949  Was  Another  Good  Year 
for  Telephone  Users 


MORE  SERVICE  FOR  MORE  PEOPLE-Nearly  2,000,000  telephones  were 
added  to  the  Bell  System  in  1949.  This  meant  serviee  not  only  for  many 
people  who  did  not  have  a  telephone  before  but  it  also  increased  the  value 
and  usefulness  ©f  your  own  particular  telephone.  You  can  call  many  more 
people — and  many  more  can  call  you.  There  are  now  more  than  50% 
more  Bell  telephones  than  at  the  end  of  the  war. 


BETTER  LOCAL  SERUICE-The  over-all  quality  of  tele- 
phone  service  continued  to  improve  in  1949  and  it 
keeps  right  on  gettmg  better.  There's  faster,  clearer, 
more  accurate  service  on  milUons  of  local  calls. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LONG  DISTANCE- Long  Distance 
grew  steadily  better  in  1949.  The  average  time  to 
complete  out-of-town  calls  is  now  down  to  little 
more  than  a  minute  and  a  half.  Nine  out  of  ten  calls 
go  through  while  you  hold  the  line.  Over  many  routes, 
the  Long  Distance  operator  dials  llie  distant  tele- 
phone direct.  It's  faster,  friendly,  courteous  service 
all  the  way. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  PROSPERITY- AH  of  this 
expansion  and  improvement  in  telephone 
service  provided  work  and  wages  for  many 
people  outside  the  telephone  bvismess. 

More  than  $1,000,000,000  was  put  into 
new  facilities.  Western  Electric — the  manu- 
facturmg  imit  of  the  Bell  System — bought 
from  23,000  different  concerns  in  2.500  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  coimtry. 


275,000  NEW  RURAL  TELEPHONES  were  added  by 
the  Bell  System  in  1949.  1,300,000  have  been  added 
since  the  war — a  truly  remarkable  record  of  rural 
development  by  the  Bell  System.  Great  gains  were 
made  also  in  the  quality  of  service.  Fewer  parties 
on  the  line.  Many  thousands  of  new  type  telephones 
put  in.  A  higher  proportion  of  our  farmers  have  tele- 
phones than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM -The  best  and  the   ^  ^ 
most  telephone  service  at  the  lowest  possilile  price.  [i[  MK  1 
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AfliUlUIl^yT 

am  11  BECOME  AN  EXPERT  \WM  ■ 

Mtl»U  U II  IMll  I 

Bxecutire  Acconntants  and  C.  P.  A's  earn  J3.000  to  {10.000  a  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  We  train  you  thoroly  at  home  in  spare 
time  tor  C.  P.  A's  examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions. 
Previous  experience  unnecessary.  Personal  training  under  supervision 
of  staff  of  C.  P.  A's.  Placement  counsel  and  help.  Write  for  free 
book.  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  That  Pays." 

LASALLE  Extension  University,  417  So.  Dearborn  St 
A  Correspondence  Institution  Dept.  1361-H  Chicago  5,  III. 


WANTED 

MAN  WITH  CAR 


No  Time  Like 
Now  to  Get  In 

McNess  Business 

It's  no  trick  to  make 
good  money  when  you 
use  your  car  as  :i  McNess  "Store  , 
on  Wheels."  Farmers  buy  everything 
they  can  from  McNess  Men  because 
McNess  Products  are  tops  in  quahty, 
represent  extra  values.  Attractive  busi- 
ness-Rctting  prizes  and  premiums;  also 
niuncy-savins  deals  to  customers  make 
pc^i^^^  McNess  daily  necessities  a  snap. 

We  Supply  Capital — Start  Now! 

There's  no  better  work  anywhere.  Pays  I 
well,  permanent,  need  no  experience  to  j 
start,  and  we  supply  capital  to  help  you  ~ 
Ret  started  quick.  You  begin  making  money  hrst  day. 
Write  at  once  for  McNesa  Dealer  Book.  It's  FREE. 
Tells  all  —  no  obligation.  ( I  ) 

THE  McNESS  CO.,  846  Adams  St.Freeport,  III. 


UseYour 
XAR 

to  Raise 
Your 
PAY 


FINE  SUIT  ro'il^V 


BIG  CASH  EARNINGS.  TOO! 


Bie  news!  This  fine 


lored  poit  yours  without  payinjr 
tf  luK  cash  eiirtiintfs.  tool  It's  ea.vyl  Just 
nj.Ts.  Karn  up  to  $10  in  »  day  and  set  your 
own  1111  extra  bonus.  Over  100  rich  now  fabrit-s. 
tiii.i"r!.l\  i.iil..r.'(l  in  hitcRt  Htyles.  at  low  prices  prodac* 
ortirr  'in  irl  t  Money-hack  ETiarsintee. 
FREE  SAMPLES!  Wrile  todnv  Kivinvr  name,  n.ldr 


T,t.l 


US  Suil  _ 

-AH  Sent  Free!  N..  <  >i..  ri.-n.-.-.   SEND  NO  MONEYI 
W.Z.GIBSON.  Inc.SGOS.Throop  St..  Dept.A.40SChicat:o  7,111. 


SOUND  OFF! 

Writers  must  give  name  and  address.  Name  with- 
held if  requested.  So  many  letters  are  being  re- 
ceived it  is  not  possible  to  promise  ayiswers.  Keep 
your  letters  short.  Address:  Sound  Off,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Few  articles  the  magazine  has  carried 
in  recent  months  have  stirred  up  the  sort 
of  storm  caused  by  Harold  Heifer's  What 
City  Has  the  Most  Pretty  Girls?  in  the 
November  issue.  A  sampling  of  the  let- 
ters follows: 

Referring  to  the  story  in  the  November 
issue  of  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
written  by  Harold  Heifer,  "What  City  Has 
the  Most  Pretty  Girls?" 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Heifer, 
as  I  myself  have  had  the  pleasure  of  dat- 
ing a  couple  of  the  nice  peaches  that  live 
in  Atlanta.  Like  Mr.  Heifer,  I,  myself, 
have  visited  quite  a  few  cities  as  I  have 
been  in  the  army  for  the  past  seven  years. 
I  must  admit  that  on  the  average  I  have 
seen  more  pretty  girls  in  Atlanta  than  any 
other  city  that  I  have  visited. 

SFC  Clyde  Chastain 
The  Chaplain  School 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

Last  month  I  cut  out  your  statement 
that  Harold  Heifer  was  going  to  name  the 
city  with  the  prettiest  girls  and  wanted 
to  tell  you  that  if  he  did  not  pick  Atlanta 
that  he  was  wrong.  I  am  happy  that  he 
picked  the  correct  one.  I  might  say  that 
I  have  been  as  far  north  as  Canada,  as  far 
south  as  Miami,  as  far  east  as  Durham, 
N.  C.  and  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco. 
However,  I  have  not  been  to  Texas  but  if 
any  Texan  wishes  to  change  my  mind  and 
would  like  to  pay  my  expenses  and  furn- 
ish the  site  of  my  observations  possibly  I 
could  change  my  mind.  Having  not  spent 
as  much  time  in  personal  research  but 
simply  observing  I  can't  qualify  as  an 
expert.  I  hope  to  come  thru  Texas  next 
year  on  my  way  to  the  convention. 

Geo.  J.  Little 
University,  Ala. 

...  I  noticed  in  the  paragraphs  referring 
to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  that  the  gentle- 
man stated  he  stood  on  Canal  Street  and 
in  the  French  Quarter.  If  he  stood  on 
Canal  Street  and  saw  only  one  pretty 
woman  out  of  twelve,  he  must  have  been 
out  by  the  L.  &  N.  depot  where  the  trains 
are  continually  smoking,  and  evidently 
the  smoke  got  in  his  eyes.  Or  he  was  at 
the  other  end  of  Canal  Street  where  the 
cemeteries  are  and  where  pretty  women 
are  buried,  and  therefore  don't  come 
walking  by!  ...  I  have  traveled  many 
cities  of  this  grand  United  States  and 
been  in  thirty-nine  of  the  States,  and  I 
think  that  the  women  of  New  Orleans 
not  only  "stack  up"  as  you  say,  but  their 
features  are  impressive  also.  If  you  will 


check  the  roster  of  pretty  women  in 
Hollywood  you  will  find  New  Orleans  girls 
and  those  from  Louisiana  generally  are 
very  prominently  mentioned  there  .  .  . 

Harold  J.  Moore 
New  Orleans,  La. 

My  father  is  a  Legionnaire  and  belongs 
to  Worcester's  Post  .5.  We  think  our  town 
has  the  prettiest  girls.  I'm  considered 
only  average,  so  to  prove  my  point  I'm 
sending  you  pictures  of  myself  .  .  . 

I  guess  in  his  travels  Mr.  Heifer  missed 
standing  on  Harrington  Corner  in  Wor- 
cester. If  he  really  wants  to  see  the 
prettiest  girls  I'll  take  my  little  box 
camera  down  to  Harrington  Corner  and 
prove  my  point. 

June  Raymond 

Worcester,  Mass. 


JUNE  RAYMOND 

▼  June  sent  us  half  a  dozen  pictures  and 
we  reproduce  two.  These  and  the  others 
rather  prove  the  point  that  if  June  is 
"only  average"  Worcester  isn't  far  from 
the  top. 

The  Editors 

Pfui  on  Harold  Heifer!!  The  girls  in 
Dallas  are  so  attractive  they  turn  around 
and  stare  at  one  another!  Must  admit, 
however,  that  Seattle  has  a  couple  of 
points! 

Chester  R.  Underhill 

State  College,  Pa. 

Who  is  this  guy  Heifer?  I'm  afraid  he 
has  spent  but  a  few  fleeting  moments  in 
Dallas.  He  can  pick  his  spots  and  perhaps 
he  will  retract.  If  not  —  he's  blind. 

Paul  B.  Crawshaw 
Dallas.  Tex. 

Where  are  the  prettiest  girls?  I  have 
been  to  more  places  than  Harold  Heifer 
has  read  about  and  I  have  also  noticed 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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investment  that  pays 
dividends  in  happiness 
for  years  to  come! 


*e  whole  W.W  w« 


It's  a  wise  investment  that  pays  the  best  of  all  divi- 
dends— hours  and  hours  of  happiness  for  you  and 
your  loved  ones.  Motorola  Television  brings  you 
bright  new  horizons  of  entertainment  —  funful 
frolic  for  the  kids  —  famous  stars  and  drama  for 
your  wife  —  and  the  best  in  sports  for  you. 


Motorola  gives  you  all  this  at  its  very  best — clearer, 
brighter  and  sharper  than  you  can  imagine — and 
with  built-in  dependability  that  means  your  invest- 
ment will  pay  dividends  for  years.  Best  of  all, 
Motorola  Television  is  priced  for  your  budget.  See 
your  Motorola  dealer  today. 


20  YEARS  OF  ELECTRONICS   EXPERIENCE   GUARANTEE   MOTOROLA  QUALITY 


BULL  LEA,  fabulous  stallion  whose  offspring  have  won  nearly  five  million  dollars,  surveys  Calumet  Farm 


Can  Calumet 
D  0  IT  Again  ? 


Don't  bet  on  it  — but  the  form  chart 
says  the  greatest  stable  in  horseracing  has  the 
stuff  to  keep  going  a  while  longer 
By  PETER  BOLTER 

PHOTOS  BY  BERT  CLARK  THAYER 


^AiD  A  CIGAR-CHEWING  man  in  the  grandstand 
at  Long  Island's  Belmont  Park  racetrack 
one  day  last  October:  "If  I  had  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  I'd  put  it  all  on  Coaltown 
in  this  next  race  and  make  myself  a  quick  ten 
thousand." 

The  man  had  something  there.  Four-year-old 
Coaltown  was  a  good  horse,  so  good  that  you  had 
to  place  ten  dollars  on  him  to  hope  to  win  one.  The 
long,  low-built,  almost-black  colt  from  Kentucky's 
Calumet  Farm  had  beaten  his  stablemate.  Ponder, 
last  time  out  on  August  20.  In  so  doing  he  had  run 
a  mile  in  one  minute  thirty-four  seconds  flat,  break- 
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Pink,  a  five-year-old  Calumet  Farm 
mare. 

Calumet's  record  over  the  past  nine 
years  had  followed  the  pattern  of  that 
brief  Belmont  meeting.  Other  stable 
owners  read  the  record  and  weep. 
Sports-writers  look  at  it  and  attempt 
to  explain  how  come  one  stable  can 
hog  the  big  stakes  so  exclusively  in 
any  sport  as  chance-ridden  as 
thoroughbred  racing. 

No  stable  except  Calumet  has  ever 
won  a  million  dollars  in  one  year. 
Calumet  did  it  in  1947,  again  in  1948 
and  was  over  a  million  again  by  the 
first  week  in  September  1949. 

Theoretically  it  is  a  long  time  be- 


PONDER,  after  winning  Calumet's  fourth 
Jones  proudly  holds  horse  as  jockey  Stev 


Kentucky  Derby  last  spring.  Ben 
e  Brooks  accepts  wreath  of  roses 


Can  Calumet  Do  It  Main  ? 


ing  Equipoise's  sixteen-year-old 
world  record. 

Now,  at  Belmont,  Coaltown  was  en- 
tered in  the  third  running  of  The 
Sysonby  Mile.  Even  if  you  consider 
that  Coaltown  sometimes  tries  too 
hard  if  pressed  by  another  good  horse, 
you'd  like  him  because  he's  a  Calumet 
Farm  horse.  Previous  winners  of  this 
Sysonby  Mile  had  been  Armed  in  1947 
and  Citation  in  1948.  Like  Coaltown, 
both  were  owned  by  Warren  Wright 
and  handled  by  Ben  and  Jimmy  Jones, 
part  of  the  human  team  at  Calumet 
Farm. 

The  record  says  that  our  friend  with 
the  cigar  would  have  lost  his  hundred 
thousand. 

There  was  another  good  horse  in  the 
Sysonby  Mile.  It  was  Greentree 
Stable's  Capot,  ridden  by  crack  jockey 
Teddy  Atkinson.  Atkinson  kept  Capot 
even  with  jockey  Steve  Brooks  on 
Coaltown  from  the  start  to  the  last 
turn.  Coaltown  over-stretched  him- 
self on  the  soft  track  and  lost  his 
second  race  in  fourteen  starts  to  that 
date  in  1949.  The  actual  betting  pool 
on  the  race  was  small,  $43,501.  Of  this, 
$32,321  was  lost  on  Coaltown. 

But  you  can't  blame  the  bettors  too 
much  for  flying  in  the  face  of  odds  on 
a  Calumet  horse.  In  that  twenty-day 
racing  meet  at  Belmont,  Calumet  en- 
tries won  almost  everything  they  went 
after.  Ti-ue,  two-year-old  Theory  was 
only  second  in  the  Futurity  to  Green- 
tree's   Guillotine.   But  Theory  came 
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back  on  the  last  day  of  the  meet  to  win 
the  Champagne  Stakes  and  $23,150.  On 
the  same  day  Ponder  won  the  second 
biggest  stakes  of  the  meeting,  worth 
$36,300  to  Calumet  Farm. 

Earlier,  trainer  Jimmy  Jones  en- 
tered horses  in  four  races  for  Calumet 
in  one  day  and  watched  all  four  win. 
They  were  Ponder,  Theory,  Sunlit 
(another  two-year-old)   and  In  The 


MEN  of  the  Jones  Gang.  Charles  Marliii 
("Slow")  a  groom  with  Ben  Jones  25 
years;  Jake  Hizar,  stable  foreman, 
25  years,  and  Dan  Barnett,  10  years 


tween  Kentucky  Derby  winners  at  any 
one  stable.  You  can  only  enter  a  horse 
once,  for  the  Derby  is  limited  to  three- 
year-olds.  Calumet  horses  won  it  in 
1941,  again  in  1944,  took  first  and  sec- 
ond in  1948,  and  won  again  in  1949. 
No  other  racing  stable  has  ever  won 


"GIMME  a  chance  to  grow  and  maybe  I  can  win  you  a  million.  I  feel  it  in  my  blood" 


the  Derby  four  times  in  the  75-year 
history  of  this  classic  American  race. 

Of  the  thirty-five  top  money-win- 
ning thoroughbreds  of  all  time  eight 
are  Calumet  horses,  six  of  which  were 
still  in  training  during  1949.  As  of 
November  first  they  ranked  this  way: 
2nd  Citation  $865,150 
3rd  Armed  807,445 
5th  Whirlaway  561,161 
11th  Coaltown  380,775 
16th  Bewitch  357.075 
22nd  Fervent  329,685 
24th  Ponder  322,225 
32nd  Faultless  304,945 
Many  a  wealthy  stable  feels  it  has 
had  a  bright  year  if  its  whole  string 
wins  $225,000  in  one  season.  (A  los- 
ing proposition  for  a  big  outfit.)  All  of 
Ponder's  winnings  except  $400  were 
won  in  1949. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  stud  horses, 
but  Calumet  has  the  best.  One  Calu- 
met stallion.  Bull  Lea,  is  the  sire  of 
Citation,  Armed,  Coaltown,  Bewitch 
and  Faultless  —  all  among  the  top 
thirty -five  money  winners  of  all  time! 

Warren  Wright  bought  Bull  Lea  in 
1936  for  $14,000 -as  a  yearling.  Bull 
Lea  won  a  few  stakes  races  and  was 
tried  out  at  stud  in  1940.  His  advertised 
stud  fee  that  year  was  $1,500.  Early  in 
1943,  just  before  his  first  crop  of  Calu- 
met foals  raced,  Bull  Lea's  stud  fee 
had  dropped  to  $250,  a  measure  of  the 
little  faith  other  stables  had  in  him. 

In  1948  sixty-three  of  Bull  Lea's  off- 
spring were  place- winners  in 
thoroughbred  races,  taking  147  firsts, 
96  seconds  and  92  thirds.  Not  all  of 
these  were  Calumet  horses,  since  Bull 
Lea's  services  could  be  hired  out  by 
other  stables  (at  $5,000  a  siring  by 
then)  or  in  exchange  for  stud  services 
from  other  stallions.  Late  in  1949  Bull 
Lea's  offspring  had  won  over  mil- 
lion dollars!  Today,  says  racing  man- 
ager Ben  Jones,  Calumet  is  of  mind 
to  keep  Bull  Lea's  blood  strictly  at 
home. 

Like  other  good  stallions,  15-year-old 
Bull  Lea  has  an  easy  time  in  the  blue- 
grass  and  meets  his  responsibilities  by 
fathering  about  forty  foals  a  year.  He 
could  be  good  for  five  or  six  years 
more  in  stud.  (Continued  on  page  39) 


OFFICE  OF  CALUMET  FARM  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  with  stallion  barn  attached. 
Pensive  is  dead,  but  barn  still  houses  Bull  Lea,  Whirlaway,  Sun  Again  and  others. 
Paul  Ebelhardt  manages  farm,  and  Margaret  Glass  is  Calumet's  office  manager 


A  MOMENT  in  history.  Calumet's  Whirlaway  becomes  first  horse  to  win  half-million 
dollars  by  beating  Alsab  in  Jockey  Gold  Cup  race  at  Belmont  Park,  October  3,  1942 


CALUMET  S  Armed,  with  jockey  Dodson 
up,  in  winners'  circle  after  a  victory 


"SLOW"  leads  Coaltown, 
mile  record  holder,  to 
post.  Steve  Brooks  up 


PENSIVE,  '44  Derby  winner.  His  son 
Theory  is  '50  hopeful.  Son  Ponder  won  in  '49 

WARREN  WRIGHT  (below  with  Mrs. 
Wright)  used  sound  business  methods  to 
build  Calumet  Farm  from  scratch  since  '32 


LEFT,  Jimmy  Jones.  Best  trainer  alive? 
Right,  Citation.  Greatest  horse  ever? 


THIS  TONGAN  patriarch  had  hisown 
way  of  showing  he  lilted  the  U.S.A. 


HE  NAMED  his  daugliler  Lovely  America.  The  little  girl,  in  white,  is  at  the  riglit  of 
Mrs.  Schram.  The  feast  was  another  mark  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Polynesians 


We  Discovered 
America  Abroad 


By  VION  and  BERNARD  SCHRAM 


They  were  cynical  when  they  left 
the  U.S.A.,  but  30,000  miles  later  they  had  an 


entirely  new  outlook  on  their  native  land 


HRisTOPHER  COLUMBUS  Voyaged 
only  3,000  miles  to  accom- 
plish what  took  us  over 
30,000  miles  — the  discovery 
of  America. 

We  had  to  travel  ten  times  as  far  as 
Columbus  did,  through  17  countries, 
before  we  found  the  meaning  of  our 
own  homeland. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  were  a 
typical,  happily-married  young 
American  couple  in  a  midwestern  city. 
We  had  a  comfortable  apartment,  a  car, 
an  annual  vacation,  and  a  host  of 
friends  pretty  much  like  ourselves.  On 
the  surface,  we  had  everything  to  make 
us  satisfied. 
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Yet,  we  were  wildly  restless  and  dis- 
contented, in  a  way  that  only  young 
Americans  can  be. 

It  expressed  itself  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent ways.  Although  we  had  absolutely 
no  reason  for  feeling  superior  to  any- 
body, we  began  to  assume  a  conde- 
scending attitude  toward  the  familiar 
things  around  us.  We  spurned  tradi- 
tional American  food  for  exotic  foreign 
dishes.  We  sneered  at  the  "provincial- 
ism" of  our  friends  who  were  rabid 
baseball  fans.  We  even  thought  the 
politics  and  manners  of  our  country 
showed  a  lack  of  sophistication  and 
maturity. 

And  we  came  easily  and  eagerly 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  needed  a 
change  in  order  to  "find  ourselves." 

So  we  took  stock:  We  had  a  small 
but  successful  public  relations  busi- 
ness with  an  income  many  young 
couples  would  have  envied.  We  had  a 
tidy  sum  of  money  saved,  sufficient  to 
indulge  our  travel  urge  or  to  finance 
a  vine-covered  cottage  —  but  not  both. 
We  had  to  face  the  alternatives  of  set- 
tling down  to  justify  our  classification 
as  a  "promising  young  couple"  or 
chuck  it  all  to  chase  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
neither  of  us  could  understand  or  was 
able  to  define. 

The  big  decision  was  made  one  night 
as  we  sat  before  the  fire  talking.  It  had 
been  one  of  those  tough  days  at  the 
office  when  everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong.  We  had  just  had  another  fight 
with  the  landlord  about  the  falling 
plaster  in  the  bathroom.  The  news- 
paper headlines  screamed  of  new 
trouble  between  Russia  and  the  West- 
ern Powers.  To  us,  at  the  moment, 
everything  seemed  disturbed  and 
crazy,  on  the  verge  of  going  to  pieces 
—  ourselves  included. 

We  spoke  together  as  though  the 
words  were  part  of  a  rehearsed  rou- 
tine: "Let's  get  out  of  here!" 

That  broke  the  ice.  With  eager  im- 
patience, we  wound  up  the  business 
we  had  worked  so  hard  to  establish; 
we  sublet  the  apartment,  and  gave 
ourselves  a  farewell  party  where 
friends  alternated  between  calling  us 


PRIME  MINISTER  Frazer  of  New  Zealand 
told  how  the  young  people  were  leaving  home 


IN  TEL  AVIV  they  found  this  boy  who 
told  them  why  the  Jews  were  grateful 


"nuts"  and  turning  green  with  envy. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  the  die 
completely  cast,  we  were  both  a  little 
scared.  Just  the  thought  of  leaving 
America  is  an  exciting  and  frightening 
thing,  especially  when  you  don't  know 
where  you're  going  or  why. 

We  wanted  to  go  everywhere  at 
once,  and  each  pink,  yellow  or  green 
patch  on  the  map  seemed  to  shout 
some  special  reason  for  making  it  our 
destination.  Hollywood  and  a  whole 
string  of  novelists  from  Herman  Mel- 
ville to  Somerset  Maugham  were  prob- 
ably responsible  for  our  heading  to- 
ward the  South  Seas. 

If  we  hadn't  been  so  thrilled  with 
anticipation  as  the  plane  headed  out 
over  the  gleaming  Pacific,  we  might 
have  recognized  an  early  symptom  of 
what  we  took  a  year  to  learn.  We  were 
like  spectators  at  a  tennis  match  — 
heads  swiveling  back  and  forth,  watch- 
ing the  coast  of  America  recede,  then 
staring  at  the  endless  ocean  ahead. 
Although  it  was  months  before  we  got 
around  to  mentioning  it,  each  of  us 
had  at  that  moment  a  curious  qualm 
of  doubt  which  we  quickly  choked 
down.  Thousands  of  butterflies  were 
fluttering  inside  us.  We  held  hands 
tightly  without  a  word  to  say. 

Hawaii,  America's  own  frontyard 
tropic  isle,  was  everything  the  travel 
folders  promised  —  palm  trees,  lapping 
waves,  moonlit  nights.  It  was  also  a 
busy,  enterprising  American  place  in 
which  tourists  were  just  another  of 
the  big  businesses  that  bring  prosper- 
ity to  the  islanders.  So  we  spent  our 
two  weeks  there  torn  between  enjoy- 
ment of  azure  skies  and  pounding  surf, 
and  impatience  to  be  on  to  scenes 
where  none  of  the  familiar  remained. 

It  was  in  Fiji  —  that  chain  of  bright 
green  land  dots  once  known  as  the 
Cannibal  Isles  —  where  our  education 
began. 

We  were  the  only  passengers  on  a 
tiny  copra  ketch  manned  by  grinning 
black  giants  whose  grandfathers  had 
regarded  tourists  as  food  rather  than 


THIS  FIJIAN  sailor  talked  about  GIs. 
"All  drink,  all  crazy,  and  all  rich" 


guests.  We  were  many  miles  from  any 
white  people.  Picturesque  villages  of 
thatched  huts  clustered  on  the  shores 
of  passing  islands.  Muscular,  dark 
natives  stood  in  the  bows  of  outrigger 
canoes  with  fish  spears  poised.  Naked 
children  splashed  noisily  through  the 
green  waters  of  the  reef.  Everything 
we  knew  and  had  tired  of  was  far 
behind,  almost  forgotten. 

Suddenly  America  reached  out  to 
touch  us  from  an  unexpected  source. 

The  heavy,  sweetish  smell  of  dried 
cocoanut  hung  around  us  as  we  sat  on 
the  deck  with  one  of  the  sailors.  He 
was  clad  only  in  the  gaily  colored 
wrap-around  skirt  Fijians  call  a  sulu. 
In  quaint  English,  he  was  telling  us  of 
the  days  when  thousands  of  Yank 
soldiers  and  sailors  spent  grim  months 
in  Fiji  before  going  on  to  Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa  and  New  Guinea. 

"All  named  OK  Joe,"  he  declared. 
"All  drink,  all  crazy,  all  rich." 

We  felt  a  surge  of  distaste.  An  em- 
barrassed apology  was  on  our  lips 
when  the  moonlight  struck  his  face. 
His  expression  was  not  critical;  in- 
stead, it  was  profoundly  admiring. 
That  look  immediately  stilled  the 
words  we  were  about  to  speak,  and  it 
transformed  (Continued  on  page  58) 


THE  TRIP  wasn't  all  interviews.  Here  Mrs. 
Schram  does  some  New  Zealand  sightseeing 


How  to  Keep  Your 

financial 

Balance 


It's  easy  to  get  yourself 


in  a  money  jam,  but  it's  just 
as  easy  to  avoid  such  trouble 


THE  PATH  to  the  credit  office  was  lined  with  tempting  items,  and  a  salesman  was  ready  for  those  who  hesitated 


By  JOE  ARMEL  CROSS 


EOPLE  ARE  ALL  THE  TIME  getting 

into  jams  because  they  don't 
keep  their  financial  balance 
—  that  is,   they  don't  keep 
their  income  balanced  with  their  outgo. 

Take  the  case  of  a  young  man  we'd 
better  call  Charlie.  A  few  years  ago 
he  was  working  as  a  salesman  in 
Fred's  Radio  Store.  Charlie  made 
thirty  dollars  in  good  weeks,  and 
twenty  dollars  other  weeks.  But  he 
was  the  quiet,  hard-working  type;  he 
was  reliable  and  honest,  and  his  boss 
liked  him. 

One  day  Fred  got  a  nasty  surprise 
when  a  local  jewelry  store  slapped  a 
garnishee  on  Charlie's  salary  —  that 
meant  Fred  had  to  hold  out  ten  per- 
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cent  of  the  kid's  pay  each  week,  and 
send  it  to  the  local  Marshal's  office  to 
pay  off  a  debt  that  Charlie  had  run  up 
at  the  jewelry  store. 

Fred  couldn't  quite  see  why  things 
like  garnishees  and  other  legal  black- 
jacks were  necessary,  so  he  called  up 
the  jeweler  and  said,  in  effect,  "Look, 
I  know  Charlie  pretty  well.  He's 
worked  for  me  for  quite  a  long  time 
and  I'd  like  to  straighten  this  business 
out.  How  much  does  he  owe  you?"  The 
other  said,  "Forty-five  dollars.  It's  the 
unpaid  balance  on  a  ring  that  he 
bought  for  his  girl  friend."  "Okay," 
answered  Fred,  "let's  fix  this  up  be- 
tween us,  without  going  to  law  about 
it.  I  like  Charlie  and  I  trust  him." 

"Maybe  you  do,"  snapped  the  jew- 
eler, "but  I  don't.  He's  a  bad  actor, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MIKE  REMUS 


and  this  isn't  the  first  time  I've  had 
trouble  making  him  pay  up." 

That  statement  started  Fred  on  a 
check-up  round-up,  and  he  found  out 
plenty.  Charlie  had  begun  borrowing 
from  loan-sharks  —  then  he  had  to  go 
on  borrowing  from  other  loan -sharks 
to  keep  up  the  interest  payments  to 
the  first  group.  His  salary  didn't  even 
cover  the  interest. 

Then  somehow  he  had  managed  to 
buy  a  car  on  time.  He  made  pretty 
good  use  of  the  car.  First  he  borrowed 
money  on  it,  and  raised  a  little  capital 
that  way.  Then  he  sold  the  car,  and 
raised  more  money  on  it.  That  this 
was  highly  illegal  apparently  hadn't 
even  occurred  to  him. 

In  one  way  and  another  Charlie  was 
in  the  tank  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
four  thousand  dollars. 


BtUI 


Charlie's  a  fine  example  of  a  guy 
who  couldn't  keep  his  financial  bal- 
ance. When  he  started,  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  getting  himself  into  a  tangle 
like  that.  He  just  didn't  look  ahead. 

As  an  example  of  somebody  who  did 
have  a  way  to  keep  her  balance  in  the 
money  department,  take  Mary.  She 
had  a  little  personal  service  checking 
account.  Unfortunately,  her  addition 
wasn't  very  good,  and  time  after  time 
she'd  make  a  mistake  with  the  I'un- 
ning  total  of  her  account  that  she  kept 
in  her  check-book.  Result,  she'd  run 
into  trouble  at  the  end  of  the  month 
when  there  wasn't  enough  in  the  bank 
to  cover  a  check  she  had  issued. 

But  Mary  figured  a  way  out.  Every 
time  she  made  out  a  check  for,  say, 
ten  dollars  and  fourteen  cents,  she'd 
write  in  the  amount  on  check  stub  as 
the  next  higher  whole  dollar,  in  this 
case,  eleven  dollars.  So,  dealing  in 


round  numbers,  she  had  fewer  errors; 
but  the  most  important  thing  was  that 
she  always  had  a  little  more  in  her  ac- 
count than  her  running  total  showed. 
So  she  had  a  pleasant  surprise,  rather 
than  trouble,  when  she  looked  at  her 
bank  statement  each  month.  Maybe 
that's  a  typically  feminine  way  of 
handling  the  situation.  But  for  Mary, 
it  works. 

A  common  way  that  people  find 
themselves  taking  a  header  off  that 
financial  tightrope  is  in  falling  for 
what  the  Better  Business  Bureau  calls 
'Bait  Advertising.'  You  see  an  ad- 
vertisement that  says,  approximately, 
"Furnish  Your  Three  Room 
Apartment  Completely  for 
only  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Dollars!!!"  Then  follows  a 
list  of  pieces  of  furniture 
and  accessories  that  come 
with  this  incredible  bargain. 
It  looks  pretty  complete. 
Right  away  some  of  us  fall 
for  it.  "Why,"  they  tell  them- 
selves, or  their  wives,  or 
their  husbands,  "that's  less 
than  we  thought  it  would 
cost  to  furnish  one  room! 
Getting  the  other  two  rooms  of  fur- 
niture as  well  —  why,  that's  just  like 
getting  something  for  nothing!" 

That's  just  what  it's  meant  to  sound 
like.  Actually,  of  course,  people  in 
business  are  in  business  to  make 
money  — not  to  lose  it  by  giving  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Anybody  who  fol- 
lows up  an  ad  like  that  is  going  to 
find  one  of  two  things:  either  the  store 
is  using  the  ad  as  bait  to  get  you  to 
come  in,  so  some  smooth  salesman  can 
sell  you  something  else  at  a  far  higher 
price;  or  the  furniture  offered  is  of 
inferior  material  and  poor  workman- 
ship. 

Oh,  sometimes  the  furniture  looks 
pretty  good  in  the  store.  But  when 
you've  signed  a  receipt  for  it,  and  ac- 


tually got  it  in  your  home,  it  can 
begin  falling  apart  almost  while  you 
look  at  it.  This  is  because  the  furniture 
you  received  was  not  the  same  as  the 
handsome,  well-made  bait  that  sat  on 
the  display  fioor.  Better  look  at  that 
receipt  you  signed  so  carelessly.  You'j^ 
almost  certainly  find  that  you  have  ac- 
cepted delivery  for  the  furniture  they 
sent  you,  not  the  stuff  that  you  saw  in 
the  store. 

Of  course,  this  last  ic  a  pretty  raw 
swindle.  Another  subtler  and  inci- 
dentally quite  a  legal  way  of  getting 
you  in  over  your  head  is  the  "Add-On 
Sale."  Certain  doubtful  credit  houses 
have  been  flourishing  for 
years  on  this  one. 

Take  the  case  of  Betty  and 
Sam.  They're  newlyweds. 
without  much  money,  and 
they've  furnished  their  home 
on  time.  They  got  pretty 
good  value  from  the  credit- 
furniture  house  too,  so  they 
feel  happy.  They  don't  see 
anything  odd  in  the  fact  that 
the  store  insists  that  they 
make  their  monthly  pay- 
ments in  person,  at  the 
credit  window  at  the  back  of  the  sale.s 
floor. 

The  trick  here  is  that  the  path  to  the 
payment  window  is  lined  with  attrac- 
tive pieces  of  furniture.  So  one  day 
Betty,  who  handles  these  cash  pay- 
ments, stops  on  the  way  to  the  window 
to  look  at  a  striking  coffee-table.  Right 
away  a  salesman,  who  has  been  poised 
like  a  hawk,  just  waiting  for  this,  is 
down  on  her,  all  smiles  and  person- 
ality. 

Betty  asks  the  price,  and  it's  rather 
more  than  she  thinks  she  and  Sam 
can  afford,  but  the  man  with  the 
order-book  quickly  takes  care  of  that. 
"Let's  see,"  he  says,  "how  much  are 
you  paying  now?"  "Twenty-four  fifty 
a  month,"       (Continued  on  page  48) 


FINALLY  she  worked  out  a  system  that  meant  money  in  the  bank 
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A  SHORT  STORY 

A  Date  with 

A  SOLDIER 


The  Captain  of  Military  Police  would  not  accept 
the  pretty  WAG's  explanations  when  he  took  charge  of 
her  love  affair  on  the  road  to  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 


<i>^^     THE  CORPORAL'S  business  was  to  ask  silly  questions  of  suspicious  characters 


By  LAWRENCE  G.  BLOCHMAN 


UD  SUCKED  at  the  ankles  of 
Corporal  Eddie  Dunn  as  he 
peered  at  the  tangle  of 
stalled  traffic  on  the  Verdun 
road.  Ten  miles  of  trucks,  weapons 
carriers,  and  empty  ambulances,  all 
bound  for  the  southern  hinge  of  the 
Luxemburg  breakthrough,  were 
backed  up  into  the  night  behind  the 
great  centipede  of  a  tank-carrier  that 
had  somehow  wedged  itself  across  the 
road.  The  helpless  monster  was  not 
Coi-poral  Dunn's  business;  a  wrecker 
would  soon  haul  it  into  the  fields.  The 
corporal's  business  was  to  ask  silly 
questions  of  suspicious  characters.  And 
since  the  start  of  the  Rundstedt  flap, 
with  all  of  France  jittery  over  reports 
that  the  Germans  had  dropped  cap- 
tured jeeps  behind  the  lines,  complete 
with  English-speaking  squareheads  in 
G.I.  uniforms,  practically  everybody 
was  suspicious. 

A  jeep  came  slithering  around  the 
end  of  the  tank-carrier  and  skidded  to 
a  slop  a  few  feet  from  the  towering 
figure  of  Corporal  Dunn,  Military  Po- 
lice. The  corporal's  drab  helmet  glis- 
tened in  the  rain-streaked  darkness 
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as  he  ambled  over  to  the  jeep.  He 
poked  his  flashlight  through  a  gap  in 
the  storm  curtains  and  was  surprised 
to  see  a  girl  sitting  next  to  the  driver. 
The  dim  blue  glow  of  his  blackout  light 
told  him  little  about  the  girl  except 
that  she  wore  a  garrison  cap  and  a 
WAC  utility  coat.  But  as  there  were 
no  WACs  east  of  Chalons,  Corporal 
Dunn  remembered  his  orders  about 
suspicious  characters. 

"Name  and  rank,  honey  child,"  he 
said. 

"Helen  Bayliss,T/3,"  the  girl  replied. 

"Where  you  from,  back  home?" 

"Indiana.  Franklin,  Indiana." 

The  flat,  unresonant  voice  was  con- 
vincing. But  Corpoi-al  Dunn  had  spe- 
cific orders. 

"Where  and  when  did  the  little  lamb 
follow  Mary?"  he  asked. 

"It  followed  her  to  school  one  day, 
you  dope,"  the  girl  said. 

The  jeep  driver  snickered. 

"And  you,  soldier?"  the  corporal 
asked.  "Where  you  from?" 

"Brooklyn,"  said  the  driver. 

"Who  won  the  National  League  pen- 
nant this  year."  The  corporal  was  fol- 


lowing his  silly -sounding  instructions. 

"It  wasn't  the  Dodgers,  so  I  wouldn't 
know,"  said  the  driver,  looking  straight 
through  the  windshield. 

"Let's  see  your  travel  orders,  wise 
guy." 

The  driver  produced  a  wad  of  folded 
papers. 

"This  says  you  and  the  jeep  are 
okay,"  the  corporal  said,  "but  there's 
nothing  about  carrying  WAC  pas- 
sengers." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The 
girl  did  not  move.  Finally  the  driver 
said:  "We  ran  into  a  wind  storm  about 
thirty  miles  back.  Her  travel  orders 
blew  out  of  the  jeep." 

"Nuts!"  said  Corporal  Dunn.  "Pull 
up  over  there  and  tell  that  to  the  C.  O." 

The  command  post  of  Captain  Steel's 
company  of  military  police  was  the 
back  room  of  the  village  histro.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  the  warm  smell  of 
a  kerosene  stove,  stale  tobacco  smoke, 
and  the  steaming  reek  of  wet  uniforms. 
Captain  Steel  sat  behind  a  rickety, 
paper-strewn  table,  flanked  by  his 
adjutant  and  four  clerks.  His  temples 
were  grayer  than  one  might  expect  of 
a  captain  in  this  young  man's  war.  and 
his  eyes  were  more  kindly  and  under- 
standing than  one  might  expect  of  a 
military  police  officer.  As  he  listened 
to  Corporal  Dunn,  he  buttoned  the  top 
button  of  his  blouse  and  subjected  T/3 
Helen  Bayliss  to  a  thorough  but  not 
unsympathetic  scrutiny. 

The  WAC  was  rather  a  plain-look- 
ing girl.  Her  hair,  which  curled  slight- 
ly around  the  edges  of  her  garrison 
cap,  was  of  a  nondescript  brown.  Her 
features  were  completely  unremark- 
able. Yet  she  seemed  to  diffuse  an  aura 
of  intangible  beauty  that  was  more 
than  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth.  Her 
plainness  was  transfigured  by  a  radi- 
ant happiness,  a  shining  loveliness  that 
only  a  great  love  can  give  to  a  woman. 
Her  gray  eyes  were  luminous  with  the 
deep  fire  of  exquisite  memory,  smoul- 
dering with  the  anticipation  of  an  ex- 
citing new  world  that  was  just  begin- 
ning. 

"So  you  lost  your  travel  orders," 
said  Captain  Steel. 

"No,  sir,  I  {Continued  on  page  52) 


A  BLUE  DRESS  flashed 
"Why  are  you  out  of  uni- 
form?" the  captain  asked 
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Their  Eyes 
are  on  Yqxjr 

Checks 


This  is  a  posed  picture  but  it  liappens  every  day.  Mailbox  thieves 
ng,  thanks  to  the  Postal  Inspection  Servi 


Government  checks  have  a 
great  attraction  for  crooks. 
Here  is  how  you  can  co-oper- 
ate with  the  postal  authorities 
to  stop  these  criminals 


By  MYRON  STEARNS 


N  EASY  DOOR  to  Crime  is  steal- 
ing and  cashing  a  govern- 
ment check.  With  a  huge 
new  avalanche  of  nearly 
three  billion  dollars'  worth  of  insur- 
ance checks  now  starting  to  roll  to 
more  than  15  million  veterans,  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  added  oppor- 
tunities to  open  it.  Although  the  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  elaborate  precau- 
tions to  safeguard  the  whole  enormous 
issue,  from  pulp  mill  to  payee,  until  the 
checks  are  delivered,  thousands  of 
them  are  then  going  to  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands  and  make  a  lot  of  trouble. 

For  example:  A  16-year-old  Chi- 
cago girl  stole,  endorsed,  and  cashed 
a  government  check  for  $36  that  one 
of  her  mother's  lodgers  had  left  lying 
around.  It  was  the  most,  and  easiest, 
money  she  had  ever  had.  She  was 


THE  TELLER  not  only  accepted  the  swind- 
ler's identification  but  held  it  up  as  a  model 


quickly  caught,  convicted,  and  given 
a  suspended  sentence.  She  intended 
to  stay  honest,  but  after  a  few  months 
it  was  just  too  easy  to  do  the  same 
thing  again.  Presently,  she  spent  a 
term  in  a  woman's  reformatory.  At  23, 
running  with  a  young  hoodlum,  she 
stole  three  $100  government  bonds, 
again  from  one  of  her  mother's  lodgers. 
Putting  on  a  cadet  nurse's  uniform  she 


cashed  them  at  a  bank,  after  having 
her  boy-friend  sign  an  identification 
slip  she  gave  him  as  "Donald  L.  Wol- 
per,  Director."  The  teller  merely 
checked  to  see  that  the  hospital's  di- 
rector was  Donald  L.  Wolper,  and  gave 
her  the  money.  She's  now  doing  a 
long  term  as  a  confirmed  criminal. 

Unless  you  have  happened  to  come 
in  contact  with  Postal  Inspectors,  you 
have  no  idea  how  thorough  and  effi- 
cient the  protection  given  all  mail  by 
the  Post  Office  Inspection  Service  is. 
Particularly,  valuable  mail  like  gov- 
ernment checks.  From  the  moment 
the  checks  are  received  until  they  are 
delivered  to  the  addressees,  the  in- 
spection service  detectives  —  for  that, 
among  other  things,  is  exactly  what 
they  are  —  are  on  the  job. 

To  begin  with,  even  applicants  for 
inspectors'  jobs  must  have  already 
completed  at  least  four  years  with  the 
Post  Office  department.  That  gives 
their  superiors  a  pretty  good  chance 
to  size  them  up  and  pass  on  their 
qualifications.  Only  the  pick  of  the 
applicants  are  chosen;  then  they  get 
rapid  training  as  apprentices  with 
older  officers  who  have  already  be- 
come experts.  Jesse  M.  Donaldson, 
Postmaster  General  and  a  cabinet 
officer  consulting  regularly  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  for 
years  a  postal  inspector. 

Chief  aim  of  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service  is  to  guard  mail,  including 
government  checks,  by  preventing 
crime.  Each  mail  clerk,  every  post- 
office  employee,  is  investigated,  finger- 
printed, and  bonded.  This  is  true  even 
of  temporary  help  who  are  taken  from 
approved  substitute  lists.  If  as  much 
as  a  letter  is  taken,  penalties  run  up 
to  fines  of  $2000,  with  five  years  in  pri- 
son, for  each  item.  In  every  big  post 
office  or  sorting  room  there  are  "look- 
out galleries"  —  which  may  be  no  more 
than  a  small  opening  in  the  wall  of  an 
upper  room  —  from  which  inspectors 
can  watch  everyone  and  everything  in 
the  big  room  below.  Instead  of  this 
being  a  secret,  there  are  reminders  of 
it  given  from  time  to  time,  and  the  in- 
spectors themselves  make  a  point  of 
being  around  whenever  complaints 
and  conditions  make  it  necessary.  And 
just  as  police  will  frequently  arrest  a 
criminal  on  suspicion  because  he  has 
what  they  call  the  "wrong  look,"  a 
watchful  inspector  learns  to  detect,  at 
a  glance,  the  small  irregularities  in 
sorting  or  handling  mail  that  bring  a 
man  under  suspicion  almost  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  conscious  of  any  bad 
intentions  himself. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  once  in  a  while  — 
less  than  one  employee  in  a  thousand 
—  someone  will  go  wrong.  In  one  case, 
for  instance,  a  lot  of  forged  government 
check.s  began  to  turn  up  in  one  of  the 


New  York  areas  served  by  a  branch 
post  office.  Inspectors,  and  Secret 
Service  men  who  come  in  as  soon  as 
a  check  is  forged,  presently  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  mail  was  disap- 
pearing right  from  the  branch  office  it- 
self. The  unseen  lookouts  watched 
every  clerk  and  carrier  intently,  with- 
out being  able  to  spot  anything  defi- 
nite. But  they  noticed  that  one  carrier, 
sorting  mail  for  his  route,  was  out  of 
their  sight  for  a  moment  every  now 
and  then  as  he  passed  behind  a  pillar. 


He  always  appeared  again  immediate- 
ly, with  mail  still  in  his  hand  as  be- 
fore, but  the  inspectors  decided  to  ask 
him  a  few  questions.  Waiting  until 
after  he  had  finished  his  deliveries, 
two  of  them  stepped  toward  him  on 
the  sidewalk.  Indifferently,  as  if  it 
were  merely  an  absent-minded  thing 
to  do,  he  threw  away  a  newspaper  he 
was  carrying.  One  of  the  inspectors 
picked  it  up:  inside  it  were  more  than 
a  dozen  unopened  government  enve- 
lopes, each  containing  a  check.  He  had 
been  stacking  them,  one  by  one,  in  the 
newspaper  each  time  he  passed  be- 
hind the  column. 

It  is  expected  that  patrons  will  pro- 
vide i-eceptacles  whic'n  will  affoi'd  pro- 
tection to  their  mail.  On  rural  routes 
as  many  as  five  families  may  use  the 
same  box;  the  can-ier  is  not  supposed 
to  leave  mail  for  anyone  else  there. 
Landlords,  in  city  apartment  houses, 
are  supposed  to  keep  the  postboxes  in 
repair. 

But  once    the   delivery   has  been 
made,  it  is  up  to  the  addressee.  This 
is  where  the  big  trouble  usually  stai  ts, 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  KEN  FAGG 


This  is  where  the  thief  gets  his  big 
chance;  the  easier  the  theft,  the  great- 
er the  temptation. 

In  the  hallways  of  city  lodging- 
houses,  for  example,  mail  is  often  left 
lying  on  a  table  or  chest  in  the  hallway. 
Easily-recognized  brown  government 
envelopes  are  in  plain  sight,  un- 
guarded, for  anyone  who  is  dishonest 
enough  to  pick  one  up. 

Although  fear  of  Uncle  Sam,  "The 
Old  Man  With  The  Whiskers,"  stops 
most  people  from  slitting  a  mail  sack, 


or  even  touching  anything  in  a  regu- 
lar mailbox,  the  temptation  of  a  brown 
envelope  with  a  check  in  it,  left  lying 
around  anywhere  —  on  a  hotel  bureau, 
on  the  seat  of  an  automobile,  in  the 
pocket  of  a  coat  left  hanging  on  a 
lunch-room  hook  —  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing.  And  once  a  check  has 
been  stolen  and  successfully  turned 
into  easy  money,  taking  another  from 
an  apartment-house  mailbox,  or  even 
a  rural  route  box,  becomes  much 
easier.  Even  amateur  check-snatchers 
soon  learn  to  follow  a  mailman  along 
the  street,  and  drop  into  tenement  ves- 
tibules after  he  has  gone,  to  see  what 
may  be  picked  up  while  no  one  is 
watching.  Following  a  countiy  ear- 
lier along  his  rural  route  is  a  good 
deal  more  noticeable,  but  even  that 
has  been  done  too  many  times  to  be 
funny.  A  roadside  mailbox  that  opens 
at  a  touch,  out  of  sight  of  the  farm- 
house and  with  no  one  watching,  is 
easily  rifled. 

In  cities,  a  check-thief  soon  becomes 
an  expert  at  getting  into  locked  mail- 
boxes. A  small  jimmy,  or  almost  any 
thin  steel  bar  (Contivued  on  page  42) 


ONE  CHECK  THIEF  used  his  knowledge  of  olive  oil  to  throw  Italian  storekeepers 
off  guard.  How  could  a  man  who  knew  so  much  about  olive  oil  be  a  criminal? 
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They  Couldn't 
'  BE  KILLED 


Nobody  could  possibly  live  through  experiences 


like  these -but  these  men  did.  I  lovve^  er,vou  will  have 


to  figure  out  for  yourself  what  saved  them  from  death 


CAPTAIN  WOOD  found  himself  standing  on  the  ground  holding  the  stick  of  his 
demolished  plane.  Two  German  soldiers  rushed  up  and  grabhed  his  pistol 


By  JAMES  L.  TUCK 

"<^pVV  HEN  A  WAR  CORRESPONDENT  sent 

Vj^flj]  his  paper  the  story  of  Cap- 

[^L^Ki  tain  Francis  McManus,  a 
■^^^^  Marine  pilot,  attached  to 
Fighter  Squadron  461,  the  paper 
promptly  sent  him  a  succinct  message. 

"Don't  believe  it.  Explain." 

Captain  McManus'  story  was  simple. 
He  had  been  flying  a  Corsair  on  a 
sweep  near  Savo  Island.  A  Zero 
plunged  out  of  the  sun  with  guns 
chattering  and  the  Corsair  exploded. 
McManus  didn't  waste  time.  He  bailed 
out  at  2,800  feet  and  pulled  his  ripcord. 

But  nothing  happened  and  he 
plunged  into  the  Pacific  in  a  free  fall. 
A  PT  boat  i-ushed  over  to  investigate 
and  to  their  amazement  McManus  was 
floating  around  yelling  to  be  picked 
up.  He  had  broken  one  leg  and  had  a 
burn  on  his  fanny. 

"I  landed  on  one  of  those  big  crest- 
ing swells  and  slid  downhill  and  un- 
derwater a  mile  a  minute,"  he  ex- 
plained later. 

And  that  summed  it  up.  The  cor- 
respondent's reply  to  his  paper  said, 
"Nobody  believes  it.  He  was  lucky." 

Luck  was  probably  GI  Joe's  favorite 
four-letter  word.  It'.s  the  only  expla- 
nation for  some  of  the  most  incredible 


and  miraculous  experiences  of  World 
War  II.  It's  a  taboo  word  for  the  cita- 
tion writers  and  Headquarters  clerks. 
But  an  awful  lot  of  guys  remember 
looking  the  Grim  Reaper  right  smack 
in  the  eye  to  emerge  triumphant  from 
their  encounter  with  death. 

Take  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Robert  Golhring,  Executive 
officer  on  the  Coastguard  Cutter 

LIBBY  WOKE  UP  and  found  a  German 
(ank  hearing  down  on  him.  It  passed  over 


Duane.  The  cutter  was  pounding 
through  a  freezing,  stormy  pitchblack 
night  in  December  of  1943,  while  on 
weather  patrol  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  Golhring  worked  his 
way  aft  to  check  on  some  gear  loosened 
by  the  cutter's  pounding.  Suddenly  the 
ship  was  swept  by  a  giant  wave  which 
washed  him  overboard. 

A  half  hour  later  he  was  missed. 
The  Skipper  ordered  the  Cutter  turned 
about  to  retrace  its  course  knowing 
the  odds  were  a  million  to  one  that 
Golhring  was  drowned  or  frozen.  But 
a  few  minutes  after  the  turn  another 
wave  pounded  aboard  the  Duane  and 
right  on  top  of  it  was  Golhring  alive 
and  kicking. 

Almost  every  soldier  carried  some 
sort  of  good  luck  charm.  Horseshoes, 
a  lock  of  a  loved  one's  hair,  four-leaf 
clovers,  Honeybunch's  nylon  stockings 
or  unmentionables  and  even  live  pets 
and  mascots  were  felt  to  be  imbued 
with  some  special  protective  quality 

Ihl.USTrj  ATF.n  BY  JOF.L  KING 


Captain  Reynolds  Moody  was  con- 
vinced that  parrots  were  his  lucky 
totem  and  the  first  thing  he  did  when 
he  was  assigned  to  Scout  Bombing 
Squadron  144  on  New  Georgia  Island 
late  in  1943,  was  to  catch  and  cage  a 
couple  of  gaudy  specimens. 

"My  luck  started  the  next  day," 
Moody  stated.  "But  it  was  all  bad.  I 
woke  up  with  a  bad  case  of  dysentery, 
cut  myself  while  shaving  and  missed 
breakfast.  Taking  off  for  a  bombing 
strike  my  plane  caught  on  fire  twice. 
When  I  finally  got  off  the  ground  I 
nearly  smashed  a  mast  off  one  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbor.  My  wingman  was 
shot  down  in  our  attack.  When  I  went 
into  my  dive  the  controls  stuck  and  I 
just  managed  to  pull  the  ship  out.  The 
plane  was  riddled  from  my  own  bomb 
burst. 

"Then  my  engine  conked  out  at 
about,  25  feet  above  the  beach.  The 
plane  dropped  like  a  stone,  scattering 
Japs  all  over  the  place,  then  bounced 
into  the  air  (Contimied  on  page  61) 
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Wliat  Do  You 

WAm  TO  Know? 


The  Government  Printing  Office  can  answer 
almost  any  question  you  can  ask,  and  the  books  they 
oflFer  can  be  bought  for  just  a  few  pennies 
By  JACK  DENTON  SCOTT 


TiK  T    OT  LONG  AGO  the  SupeHnten- 
%|      dent  of  Documents,  big 
i  "      wheel  of  the  world's  largest 
bookstore,  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
received  a  letter  that  rocked  him  back 
in  his  padded  office  chair. 


Infant  (..ire 


MILLIONS  of  mothers  have  learned  how 
to  bring  up  their  babies  from  "Infant  Care" 


"Dear  Sir,"  the  letter  read,  "I'm  hav- 
ing trouble  with  my  girl,  and  I'm  hop- 
ing that  you  can  help  me  out.  Here's 
the  story:  Every  night  when  I  want 
to  take  her  out  she  tells  me  that  she'd 
rather  stay  home  and  read.  This  I 
don't  like.  Book  competition  is  tough. 
But  anyway  I'd  like  to  make  sure  she 
gets  the  high  type  reading  material  she 
deserves. 

"So  would  you  kindly  send  her  Our 
Constitution  and  Government,  Grow- 
ing Annual  Flowering  Plants,  Fish 
and  Shellfish  oj  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coasts,  A  Practical  Spanish 
Grammar  for  Border  Patrol  Officers, 
National  Income  and  Product  Statis- 
tics oj  the  United  States,  and  a  dozen 
more  of  your  own  selection. 

"I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  $2.70, 
or  fifteen  cents  for  each  book  that  you 
send.  I'd  appreciate  it  if  you'd  hurry 
on  this  order.  If  my  girl  wants  to  stay 
in  and  read,  I'd  like  to  make  sure  that 
she  doesn't  run  out  of  reading  ma- 
terial." 


Two  weeks  later,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents  received  a  wire. 
"Thanks,"  it  read.  "My  girl  don't  stay 
in  and  read  any  more.  I  owe  it  all  to 
your  interesting  publications." 

This  isn't  exactly  the  type  of  anec- 
dote they  like  to  give  out  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  They  like  to 
feel  that  their  service  over  the  years 
has  been  of  a  different  and  more  bene- 
ficial sort. 

With  the  yearly  record  of  30,000,000 
sales  of  more  than  70,000  titles  of  books 
and  booklets  that  are  of  a  definitely 
helpful  nature,  perhaps  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Roy  B.  Eastin, 
has  something  to  talk  about. 

This  Woolworth  of  the  Booklets  has 
clinked  about  $2,156,379  in  nickels  and 
dimes  into  the  cash  registers  of  the 
United  States  Government  Printing 
Office  so  far  this  year.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  government  agencies  that  actu- 
ally makes  a  profit.  To  date  in  1949,  he 
has  sold  33,000,000  copies  of  his  little 
books,  and  distributed  100,621,205 
copies  to  depository  libraries  —  a  rec- 
ord few  book  publishers  or  sellers  can 
equal. 

Known  in  Washington  as  The  Gov- 
ernment Book  Store,  Mr.  Eastin's 
Documents  Division  was  created  by 
the  Printing  Act  of  January  1,  1895.  It 
superseded  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Through  sales, 
contributions  to  depository  libraries 
and  distribution  of  copies  for  the  vari- 


IF  YOU  WANT  t((  know  who's  who  among  the  red  brethren,  you 
can  find  out  from  the  booklet  "Five  Hundred  Leading  Communists" 


YOU  CAN  DO  a  lot  of  improving  with  the  aid  of  GPO 
booklets.  A  popular  title  i<;  "Planningthr  Fxpansible  House" 
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ous  issuing  departments,  its  principal 
function  is  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation contained  in  government 
documents. 

However,  among  the  70,000  titles  on 
the  books  in  the  shelves  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Book  Store,  are  thousands 
that  are  of  inestimable  benefit  to  just 
about  evei-y  American.  Mr.  Eastin 
makes  the  claim  that  his  oi-gaiiization 
has  a  book  to  solve  any  problem. 

This  writer  had  a  problem.  A  friend 
gave  him  two  pure-bred  Yorkshire 
pigs.  He  fenced  them  in,  built  them  a 
house,  then  wondered  what  he  was 
going  to  feed  them.  A  few  books  on 
raising  pigs  bon-owed  from  the  vil- 
lage library  gave  him  a  little  help.  Still 
doubtful,  he  approached  a  farmer. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  GEORGE  WITHERS 


"Feed  'em  corn  or  a  regular  pork 
builder  you  get  at  the  feed  stores.  No 
garbage.  Garbage  makes  the  meat  soft 
and  flabby.  Spoils  it." 

This  came  as  a  shock.  Within  a  few 
weeks  the  writer  had  spent  more  on 
pig  food  than  he  thought  economical. 
Then  one  day  he  noticed  a  placai-d 
tacked  on  the  crowded  bulletin  board 
at  the  post  office.  "Have  you  a  hobby?" 
it  read,  "Need  help?  Send  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  We  have  books  for  every 
hobby." 

Doubtful,  he  wrote  the  Printing 
Office  in  Washington.  Back  came  a 
book.  Raising  Sicine,  and  a  bill  for  15 
cents.  Well  written  by  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  book 


made  note  of  the  fact  that  it  was  safe 
and  good  business  to  feed  clean  gar- 
bage. The  farmer  was  wrong;  the  pork 
was  delicious,  and  an  odd  problem  was 
solved  for  15  cents. 

Frank  Scoppa,  busy  advertising  art 
director,  and  ex-air-corps  lieutenant, 
from  Mount  Kisco,  New  York,  decided 
that  he  was  going  to  build  himself  a 
house.  He  approached  architects  and 
contractors,  and  found  that  their  serv- 
ices were  somewhat  beyond  his  reach. 
A  friend  of  his  who  had  just  whipped  a 
sheep  breeding  problem  by  referring 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
and  a  book,  How  To  Raise  Sheep,  dis- 
covering that  the  reason  his  clover-fed 
lambs  and  sheep  weren't  getting  fat 
was  because  they  had  stomach  worms, 
tipped  Scoppa  off.  This  invaluable 
consultation  cost  him  15  pennies. 
Scoppa  had  to  pay  more.  He  bought 
Planning  The  Expansible  House  for  20 
cents,  hired  a  couple  of  local  car- 
penters, and  saved  himself  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  dollars.  His  book 
included  six  schemes  for  "houses  that 
grow,"  gave  steps  of  construction  and 
complete  information  on  how  to  plan 
the  house  so  additions  could  be  made 
to  suit  the  family  pocketbook. 

Robert  Brown,  property  owner  and 
landlord  from  Brookfield,  Connecti- 
cut had  wet  cellar  trouble,  and  ten- 
ants continually  moving  out.  Several 
of  the  local  "handles"  fixed  the  cellar, 
but  it  stayed  wet.  Bob  saw  the  print- 
ing office  poster  at  the  post  office,  sent 
his  problem  in.  Back  came  a  book 
Making  Cellars  Dry.  Ten  cents  took  the 
damp  out  of  his  cellar. 

One  ambitious  ex-GI  in  Geoigia 
wanted  to  build  and  operate  a  motel 
or  motor  court.  He  saw  an  opportunity, 
but  didn't  know  how  to  go  about  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it.  He  wrote  his  Con- 
gressman. This  worthy  sent  him  A 
Year-Round  Motor  Court,  125  pages 
with  complete  illustrations.  There  was 
no  bill  enclosed.  Many  Congressmen 
take  advantage  of  the  storehouse  of 
information  at  (Continued  on  page  45) 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  acquire  a  green  thumb 
there  are  many  titles  dealingwith  gardening 
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The  STORY  OF 
BURIXET,  TEXAS 


How  the  people  of  a  once  sleepy  Texas 
town  carried  out  a  Legion  plan  to  prove  you 
can  still  help  yourself  in  America 


By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 


IN  A  LATE  SPRING  DAY  in  1947  the 
mayor  of  Burnet,  Texas  had  a 
visitor  who  said  to  him:  "Mr. 
Mayor,  what  would  happen  if 
this  town  kicked  itself  in  the  pants  to  see 
how  high  it  could  jump?" 

Young  Mayor  Joe  Shepperd,  a  doctor, 
had  an  immediate  inkling  of  what  that 
question  intended. 

"It  never  hurt  anyone  to  give  himself  a 


BEIA)W,  air  view  of  Burnet's  busy  center  todaj.  Kigiil,  OIlie  K.  I'erltins.  Legion  Commander, 
inspects  1940  aerial  view  of  town,  then,  as  for  eightj  years,  a  changeless  country  cross-roads  village 


swift  boot,"  he  told  his  visitor.  "But 
how  do  you  mean?" 

The  man  who  asked  the  first  ques- 
tion had  diiven  out  from  the  capital 
city  of  Austin,  55  miles  southeast  of 
sleepy  little  Burnet.  As  he  had  walked 
to  Mayor  Shepperd's  office  most 
people  who  saw  him  recognized  his 
shock  of  silken  white  hair  as  that  of 
Dr.  C.  H.  Brownlee,  who  had  been 
Burnet's  physician  until  1917.  They 
were  soon  to  learn  that  he  brought  a 
bright  dream  back  to  his  old  home 
town  and  wouldn't  let  go  of  it. 

Quickly  Brownlee  explained  to 
Shepperd  that  he  had  called  to  see  if 
Burnet  would  be  the  first  town  to 
adopt  an  idea  of  The  American 
Legion's  National  Employment  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Brownlee  pointed  out  the  office- 
window  of  Shepperd's  one-story  rural 
hospital,  and  Mayor  Shepperd's  quick 
glance  followed  down  the  familiar 
hillside  to  the  little  town  of  Burnet, 
cluttered  around  its  crossroads. 

"That's  Burnet,"  said  Brownlee.  "I 
was  born  here  in  1889  and  moved  to 
Austin  after  the  first  war  —  as  many  a 
young  man  has  done  before  and  since. 
I've  been  away  thirty  years  but  I 
could  still  find  my  way  around  town 
in  the  dark. 

"Why  is  the  population  the  same  as 
it  was  fifty  years  ago?  Why  are  the 
people  the  same?  Where  do  the  young 
folks  go?  Why  won't  the  range  sup- 
port as  many  cattle  as  it  did  then?" 
He  pointed  to  the  open  country  rolling 
eastward  toward  Bertram.  "Why  are 
the  scrub  cedars  still  eating  into  the 
grassland? 

"All  Texas  has  been  rolling  along, 
but  here  at  the  hub  you  can't  see  the 
motion.  What's  happened?" 

Mayor  Shepperd  eyed  him  sharply. 
"Burnet  has  a  future,"  he  said.  "I 
wouldn't  have  settled  here  if  I  didn't 
think  so.  The  new  dams  on  the  Colo- 
rado should  make  this  whole  county." 

Brownlee  nodded.  "Even  though  the 
lakes  are  twelve  miles  away,  they 
ought  to  attract  people  here  with 
money  to  spend.  But  the  lakes  are 
seven  years  old  and  where  are  the 
people?" 

"Some  folks  from  the  Gulf  are 
trickling  in,"  Shepperd  pointed  out. 
"But  to  tell  the  truth  things  are  hap- 
pening too  slowly  for  me." 

"Yes.  Yes.  That's  the  point.  People 
from  the  Gulf  should  be  retiring  here 
in  the  dry  air  near  the  fresh  water  in 
droves,  not  trickles.  That's  business 
and  opportunity  and  growth  for  Bur- 
net. But  who  wants  to  retire  to  out- 
houses, dirt  streets,  chicken  yards, 
pig-pens  and  precious  little  running 
water  or  city  gas?" 

PHOTOS  BY  FELDER  PHOTO,  AUSTIN, 
TEX.  AND  LUCILE  EANES,  BURNET,  TEX. 


Mayor  Shepperd  smiled  ruefully.  As 
Mayor  be  knew  better  than  Brownlee 
the  local  opposition  to  a  bond  issue  big 
enough  to  pay  for  blasting  sewer  and 
water  lines  through  the  low-grade 
marble  that  underlay  Burnet.  As 
County  Health  Officer  he  knew  the 
unpopularity  of  enforcing  the  letter  of 
sanitation  laws  in  such  a  small  town. 
Burnet  had  just  crossed  the  2,000 
population  figure, 

Brownlee  never  saw  Shepperd's  wry 
smile.   He  kept  talking.   Where  are 


things  so  perfect  they  cannot  be  mi- 
proved?  Every  town  has  untold  pos- 
sibilities right  at  hand.  There  are  un- 
done betterments  in  every  town  people 
could  do,  themselves.  Many  know 
what  they  want  but  are  slow  to  speak 
up.  Old  folks  hold  things  m  old 
grooves  out  of  habit.  Young  folks, 
stymied,  drift  off  seeking  better  op- 
portunity. 

Brownlee  was  saying,  "...  I  tell  you 
when  the  best  youngsters  move  off  to 
the  cities  soon,  Burnet's  best  future 


BURNET  TEEN-AGERS  at  recent  Friday  night  party  in  Legion  home,  financed 
by  town  plan  in  1948  as  Burnet's  community  social  center.  Before  that,  nothing 


C.  H.  BROWNLEE  (center,  above)  inspired  Burnet  Plan  to  create  opportunity  at 
home  for  young  war  veterans.  Now  nurse  Lillian  Kroeger,  right,  has  five  brothers 
in  new  businesses  in  Burnet.  Doctor-mayor  Shepperd,  left,  shows  Brownlee 
how  two-year  growth  of  town  compels  him  to  add  new  wings  to  his  hospital 

BELOW,  original  Burnet-Plan  chairman  Chester  Hasted  (hatless)  chips  in  with 
friends  to  clean  Burnet  streets  for  the  big  kick-off  parade  in  September,  1947 


WAR  TWO  vet  Bill  Love  owns  dry-clean- 
ing shop.  "I  decided  I'd  grow  with  Burnet" 


WAR  TWO  vet  Carl  Yarborough,  left,  shows  new  line  of  goods  to  customer  in 
his  dry  goods  store.  Yarborough  has  returned.  He  left  "old  Burnet"  before  the  war 


(I'ontimied) 

The  Story  of  Burnet,  Texas 

goes  with  them.  Will  War  Two  vet- 
erans who  can  make  a  living  here  stay 
in  a  town  with  no  social  life,  no  clubs, 
no  community  center,  no  library?" 

The  young  mayor's  eyes  twinkled. 
■"I've  said  all  that  to  myself  before. 
Now  tell  me  how  The  American 
Legion  is  going  to  turn  Burnet  inside 
out  overnight." 

"It  isn't,"  said  Brownlee.  "Burnet 
will  do  the  job  itself  or  there's  nothing 
to  our  plan.  The  Legion  simply  bets 
that  if  we  shout  'Wake  up'  loud 
enough  Burnet  would  take  a  look  at 
itself  all  at  once  and  do  the  rest  under 
its  own  steam.  Outside  of  that  the 
Legion  can  supply  a  starting  point  — 
a  set  of  expert  questionnaires  to  be 
answered  by  everybody  in  the  county 
that  would  let  them  all  sound  off  at 
once  on  Burnet's  best  and  worst  fea- 
tures." 

"You're  a  good  talker,"  said  Shep- 
perd.  "Will  you  come  back  and  speak 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce?" 

A  few   days   later  Dr.  Brownlee 


BURNET  made  most  of  these  two  op- 
portunities, Buchanan  and  Inks  Lakes 


drove  to  Burnet  again  and  met  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Again  he 
was  a  good  talker.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  arranged  a  town  mass 
meeting  at  night,  around  the  county 
courthouse,  for  still  another  visit  from 
Brownlee.  Reports  about  what  Dr. 
Brownlee  would  say  attracted  over 
1500  people  to  the  town-square  that 
night. 

Brownlee  appeared  and  spoke.  So. 
did  Ralph  Lavers,  executive  director 
of  The  American  Legion's  Economic 
Commission,  who  had 
flown  down  from  Wash- 
ington and  had  been 
met  at  Dallas,  200  miles 
away,  by  Mayor  Shep- 
perd.  The  theme  of  all 
the  speeches  was  the 
same.  "Let's  see  how 
much  can  be  done  right 
here  in  Burnet  to  make 
it  a  better  place  to  live 
and  work."  As  the 
people  listened  they  be- 
gan naming  to  one  an- 
other some  of  Burnet's 
shortcomings.  The  list 
that  had  built  up  over 
the  years,  without  correction,  became 
appalling. 

"We've  always  lived  off  ranching," 
said  a  retailer.  "But  the  range  is  get- 
ting poorer  and  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  don't  like  to  ship  from  Bur- 
net. We  need  a  soil  program  for  the 
county  and  better  marketing  outlets 
here  in  town." 

"We  need  a  library,"  said  a  woman. 
"Why  do  we  always  have  to  go  55 
miles  for  a  book?" 

"The  new  lakes  ought  to  make  us  a 
big  recreation  center.  Man!  There's  a 
lot  of  catfish  and  bass  in  Buchanan 
Lake.  But  how  are  we  going  to  hold 
people  if  we  don't  clean  up  the  eye- 
sores, pave  the  rest  of  the  streets  and 
put  in  sewers?"  (Twelve  miles  west  of 
Burnet,  the  Texas  Lower  Colorado 


BURNET  got  its  library 
and  here  a  young  cus- 
tomer inspects  a  volume 
on  opening  day  in  1948 


River  Authority  had  completed  Bu- 
chanan dam  in  1939.  It  stored  the  first 
of  a  series  of  flood-control  and  water- 
power  lakes  stepping  down  seventy 
miles  to  Austin.) 

"The  store-fronts  on  the  square  are 
run-down  enough  to  scare  a  visitor 
away." 

"Tommy  White's  theater  is  all  right, 
I  suppose,  but  it  doesn't  shape  up  to 
those  in  Austin." 

"Burnet's  a  dry  county  and  that's  the 
way  I  want  it.  But  my  two  boys  were 
over  in  Llano  County 
drinking  beer  last  night. 
There  ought  to  be  a 
decent  place  here  in 
Burnet  for  teen-agers  to 
have  clean  fun." 

"Ought  to  be  a  place 
for  older  folks  to  meet 
and  have  fun,  too." 

"If  the  town  looked 
decent,  darned  if  I 
wouldn't  put  up  some 
tourist  cabins  on  the 
dam  road.  We  could 
catch  some  trade,  I  bet." 

"I  might  put  a  fillin' 
station  next  to  it." 
"If  we  went  at  this  right  there'd  be 
business  for  new  stores  in  town." 

"Then  maybe  they  could  all  stock 
bigger  lines  of  goods  and  we  wouldn't 
have  to  go  shopping  in  Austin  or  San 
Antone  so  much." 

"Lot  of  things  I  wanted  but  never 
bought,  you  had  to  go  so  far  to  get 
'em." 

"If  more  folks  from  the  Gulf  start 
movin'  in  to  retire  there'd  be  work  for 
carpenters  and  masons  for  quite  a  few 
years." 

"How  come  our  school  kids  aren't 
vaccinated?" 

About  the  time  the  audience  in  the 
town  square  was  getting  ahead  of  the 
speakers  Chester  Husted  leaped  to  the 
platform.  Husted  is  an  alert,  outspoken 
food-whole-  (Continued  on  page  53) 
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The  Xatioxal  ^^Legioivxaire 


McCurdy  Denounces  Economy  Movement 
As  a  Blow  At  Disabled  War  Veterans 


The  American  Legion  has  served 
notice  through  Robert  M.  McCurdy  of 
Pasadena,  California,  Chairman  of  its 
National  Rehabilitation  Commission, 
that  it  is  honor-bound  to  oppose,  tooth 
and  nail,  any  attempt  to  deprive  dis- 
abled veterans  and  the  dependents  of 
battle  casualties  of  their  rights  and 
benefits  under  a  guise  of  economy  in 
government. 

Chairman  McCurdy's  target  M^as  that 
section  of  the  Hoover  Commission  Re- 
port on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  dealt  with  veterans. 

"There  is  an  organized  and  well-fi- 
nanced campaign  under  way  to  sell  the 
American  people  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Hoover  reorganization  proposal  in  its 
entirety,"  said  Chairman  McCurdy.  "Be- 
fore the  American  people  accept  in  toto 
this  glibly-presented  package  of  pro- 
posed economy,  they  should  examine 
what  it  will  do  to  the  men  and  women 
for  whom  the  World  Wars  are  still  go- 
ing on ! 

"The  proposal  would  in  effect  erase 
the  nation's  sacred  obligation  to  dis- 
abled veterans  by  erasing  their  identi- 
ties as  veterans!" 

History  Repeats 

History  is  repeating  itself.  Chairman 
McCurdy  charged,  as  he  lashed  at  the 
veteran-torpedoing  sections  of  the  Hoov- 
er proposal. 

"In  1933,  Congress  adopted  the  in- 
famous Economy  Act,  whose  purpose 
was  set  forth  as  being  the  preservation 
of  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment," he  said.  "Actually  the  only 
economy  that  was  accomplished  was  at 
the  expense  of  sick,  disabled  and  bed- 
ridden veterans  who  were  cut  off  pen- 
sion rolls  or  dumped  from  hospitals  to 
shift  for  themselves.  When  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  exposed  the  monstrosity  of 
the  cruel  and  inhuman  Act,  Congress 
made  haste  to  repeal  it. 

"That  part  of  the  Hoover  Report 
dealing  vnth  veterans  proposes  to  repeat 
the  vicious  Economy  Act  of  1933  on  an 
even  greater  scale.  It  would  divorce  all 
veterans  from  their  identity  as  veterans, 
dismember  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, take  their  hospitals  from  bed-rid- 
den veterans,  deprive  all  veterans  of 
preference  in  government  employment, 
leave  the  19,000,000  veterans  of  the  na- 
tion without  a  service  agency,  end  all 
centralized  government  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  and  rights  of  veterans 
and  leave  the  dependents  of  those  who 
fell  in  battle  at  the  mercy  of  bureau- 
cratic red  tape ! 

"The  American  Legion  contends  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  the  human  wreck- 
age of  war  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost 


of  waging  war  as  is  the  building  of  bat- 
tleships, tanks,  planes  and  guns.  These 
weapons  are  paid  for  in  cash  when 
needed.  The  government  leans  over  to 
see  that  every  wartime  contractor  gets 
a  square  deal.  But  the  human  costs  of 
the  war  are  charged.  They  constitute  a 
sacred  obligation  of  the  nation.  This 
debt  cannot  be  honorably  discounted  or 
evaded  by  simply  writing  it  off  as  a  so- 
called  economy  measure!" 


ED  BOLT  TO  DIRECT  1950 
NAT'L  CONVENTION  AT  L.A. 


Ed  W.  Bolt  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  named  as  the 
Legion's  new  National  Convention 
Director.  His  first  job  will  be  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  32nd  annual 
National  Convention  which  will  be 
vheld  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
October  9-11,  1950. 

Director  Bolt  succeeds  Ed  W. 
McGrail  of  Parkerburg,  W.  Va.,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  branch 
of  the  National  Headquarters  at 
Washington  as  research  specialist 
for  the  National  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission. McGrail,  a  Past  Department 
Adjutant  of  West  Virginia  and  for- 
mer National  Publicity  Officer  of 
the  Legion,  has  served  as  National 
Convention  Director  since  1946,  stag- 
ing the  New  York,  Miami  and  Phila- 
delphia National  Conventions. 

Director  Bolt  has  had  long  service 
in  the  Legion.  A  Past  Department 
Commander  of  California,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee, he  has  also  made  important 
contributions  to  the  organization  by 
membership  on  the  National  Graves 
Registration  Committee,  Legion 
Publications  Commission,  and  the 
National  Finance  Committee. 


COMMANDER'S  LETTER  SPURS 
POST  MEMBERSHIP  DRIVES 

In  early  November  National  Com- 
mander George  N.  Craig  took  time  out 
to  write  a  letter  to  each  one  of  the 
Legion's  more  than  17,000  Post  Com- 
manders in  which  he  outlined  several 
points  of  a  terrific  fight  which  faces  the 
organization.  He  also  gave  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  what  the  Posts  can 
do  to  help  —  an  early  enrollment  of  a 
record  membership. 

"Success  in  membership  gives  us  the 
weight  and  influence  to  achieve  and  pre- 
serve The  American  Legion's  objectives 
and  the  American  way  of  life  to  which 
we  have  dedicated  ourselves  in  service," 
Commander  Craig  wrote.  "No  one  seeks 
to  destroy  or  weaken  The  American 
Legion  more  than  the  communists.  Our 
answer  to  that  is  a  record-smashing 


membership  for  1950.  You  and  I  know 
that  this  fight  for  membership  cannot 
be  won  until  the  Legion's  case  has  been 
properly  presented  to  each  eligible  vet- 
eran." 

"I  definitely  feel,"  the  Commander 
continued,  "that  a  veteran  should  not 
ask  what  The  American  Legion  can  do 
for  him,  but  rather  what  he  can  do 
through  The  American  Legion  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  for  which  he  or  she 
fought." 

The  response  was  immediate  in  all 
Departments.  Hundreds  of  letters,  in 
response,  rolled  in  to  the  National  Com- 
mander's office  from  Commanders  of 
Posts  large  and  small.  Nearly  every  one 
reported  completion  of  quota — but  were 
not  stopping  at  the  initial  goal,  or  an 
increased  enrollment  over  1949.  By  No- 
vember 24th  the  cards  and  dues  at  Na- 
tional Headquarters  for  1950  had 
reached  the  total  of  1,158,014  — a  net 
gain  of  513,693  over  the  same  date  in 
1948. 

North  Dakota  in  Lead 

Star  of  the  membership  performance 
for  1950  so  far  is  the  old  reliable  De- 
partment of  North  Dakota.  At  the  Com- 
manders and  Adjutants  Conference  at 
National  Headquarters  on  the  last  days 
of  October,  Department  Commander 
Edward  A.  Milligan  and  Department 
Adjutant  Jack  Williams  reported  a  bet- 
ter than  fully  paid  quota.  Commander 
Milligan  brought  the  house  down  when 
he  announced  that  the  quota  of  North 
Dakota  was  15,180  but  that  the  early 
birds  had  been  on  the  job,  turning  in  by 
that  time  16,973  member  cards  for  1950, 
or  111.81  percent  of  quota.  Runner-up 
to  North  Dakota  at  the  November  24 
report  was  Nebraska  with  an  advance 
enrollment  of  36,144,  or  78.60  percent 
of  quota. 

"Lithuanian  Post  No.  154,  (Baltimore, 
Maryland),  has  accepted  your  challenge 
to  communism  by  enrolling  over  100 
percent  membership  before  November 
11,"  Commander  Anthony  Dranginis 
wrote.  "This  Post  is  composed  of  Lithu- 
anian Americans  and  it  is  opposed  to 
communism  in  greater  degree  than 
others  because  today  the  land  of  our 
forefathers  is  being  destroyed  by  com- 
munism." 

Some  excerpts  from  other  typical  let- 
ters are:  "Our  quota  was  215;  our  paid 
membership  is  now  225.  We  are  leading 
the  24th  District  and  expect  to  stay  in 
the  lead,"  writes  Commander  George  W. 
Rochester  of  Wilshire  Post  No.  319,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  "We  are  to  receive 
a  citation  for  being  the  first  Post  in 
Arizona  to  be  known  as  a  quotabuster 
in  the  1950  membership  drive,"  says 
Commander  Clyde  W.  Ami,  Polacca 
(Arizona)  Post  No.  73.  "We  exceeded 
our  membership  on  November  10  and 
the  Membership  Committee  plan  to  give 
you  a  substantial  increase,"  reports 
Commander  James  V.  Day,  Webber- 
Lefebvre  Post  No.  74,  Kennebunk, 
Maine. 
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Convention  Pleased  Philadelphia; 
Many  Groups  Call  For  Early  Return 


Echoes  of  the  31st  annual  National 
Convention  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
closing  days  of  August,  1949,  are  still 
heard  in  the  offices  of  the  Convention 
Corporation  in  dozens  of  letters.  They 
are  pleasant  echoes  and  fall  gratefully 
on  the  ears  of  Judge  Vincent  A.  Carroll, 
for  nearly  all  attest  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  parade,  the  exemplary  conduct 
of  the  visitors,  and  wind  up  with  the 
hope  that  Philadelphia  will  soon  be 
selected  again  as  the  place  for  holding 
this  greatest  of  all  annual  national 
conclaves. 

Judge  Carroll  did  double  duty  in  his 
home  city  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Convention  Commission  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Legion  Conven- 
tion Corporation  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
he  was  showered  with  bouquets  for  the 
admirable  direction  of  the  affair. 

The  Philadelphia  City  Council,  at  its 
meeting  on  October  6,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion of  commendation  and  at  the  same 
time  joined  with  business  groups  and 
citizens  in  asking  the  convention  to 
return.  The  resolution  recited  some  of 
the  high  points  of  the  week,  the  pres- 
ence of  President  Truman  and  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  Senators,  Governors 
and  representatives  from  foreign  lands. 

"The  considerate  behavior  of  the 
visiting  Legionnaires,"  said  the  resolu- 
tion, "and  all  who  were  the  guests  of 
the  city  during  the  convention  period 
conformed  to  the  highest  standards  of 
conduct,  and  has  prompted  a  desire 
that  it  soon  return  for  another  annual 
conclave." 

Old  Stories  Scotched 

Charles  L.  Todd  of  the  Visitors 
Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
paid  high  compliment  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Carroll.  "It  is  with  great 
pride  that  we  offer  this  tribute  to 
the  most  outstanding  convention-hold- 
ing organization  in  America.  Philadel- 
phia is  looking  forward  to  the  earliest 
possible  return  of  The  American 
Legion,"  he  said. 

Bennett  E.  Tousley,  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hotel  Association, 
scotched  some  annually  recurrent  stories 
in  his  letter  to  Chairman  Carroll,  when 
he  said :  "I  have  communicated  with 
practically  all  of  our  members,  and 
found  them  universally  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Legionnaires,  which  was 
exemplary  in  every  respect.  Not  one 
unpleasant  experience  of  major  con- 
sequence was  reported  by  any  hotel. 
The  oft  repeated  stories  of  damage 
caused  by  those  attending  a  National 
Legion  Convention  are  entirely  without 
foundation  as  far  as  our  experience  in 
Philadelphia  in  1949  is  concerned." 

Backing  this  statement,  J.  P.  Hoenig, 
General  Manager  of  the  Wai-wick  Hotel, 
wrote:  "In  all  of  our  experience  we  have 
never  had  a  group  conduct  themselves 


any  better.  They  were  quiet,  orderly, 
very  cooperative  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  them  in  the  hotel." 

Philadelphia  Lodge  No.  2,  B.P.O.E., 
held  open  house.  "It  is  my  happy  priv- 
ilege to  report  that  probably  more  than 
10,000  Legionnaires  and  their  ladies 
availed  themselves  of  our  Lodge  quar- 
ters," wrote  Exalted  Ruler  John  L. 
Mclntire.  "The  manner  in  which  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen  behaved  them- 
selves. ...  at  the  same  time  having  a 
rollicking  good  time.  ...  is  highly  com- 
mendable." Joseph  P.  McLaughlin,  writ- 
ing for  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club,  which 

AUXILIARY  WILL  CONDUCT 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PARLEY 

Making  American 
women  more  fully 
aware  of  the  need 
for  more  adequate 
national  security 
measures  will  be 
one  of  the  major 
purposes  of  the 
American  Legion 
Auxiliary  during  the 
coming  year,  Mrs. 


Mrs.  Sheehe 


Norman  L.  Sheehe,  National  President, 
has  announced.  The  Auxiliary  will  en- 
deavor to  gain  wide-spread  support 
from  women  for  The  American  Legion's 
national  security  program. 

The  Auxiliary's  national  security  ac- 
tivities will  begin  during  January  when 
the  subject  will  be  emphasized  through- 
out the  organization.  Discussion  of  ur- 
gently needed  security  measures  will  be 
conducted  at  the  January  meetings  of 
the  Auxiliary's  13,180  local  Units,  and 
the  security  recommendations  of  the 
Legion  will  be  outlined  to  the  nearly 
one  million  women  of  the  Auxiliary. 

On  January  26,  27  and  28,  delegates 
from  more  than  30  organizations  with  an 
enrollment  of  approximately  2,000,000 
women  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  for  the  annual 
Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Defense.  They  will  hear  the  na- 
tion's defensive  needs  discussed  by 
leading  authorities  from  the  armed 
forces,  the  Government  and  veterans' 
organizations,  and  will  draft  recommen- 
dation to  guide  their  members  in  efforts 
for  greater  security  from  war.  Mrs. 
Sheehe  will  preside  at  the  coiiference. 

Following  the  national  conference, 
similar  conferences  on  national  security 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  Auxiliary  in 
many  states.  District  and  local  confer- 
ences also  will  be  held  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  security  home  to  as  many  women 
as  possible.  The  entire  Auxiliary  pro- 
gram is  being  directed  by  Mrs.  Rae 
Ashton,  of  Vernal,  Utah,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  on  National 
Security. 


entertained  the  members  of  the  press, 
complimented  Chairman  Carroll:  "You 
can  be  proud  of  the  part  you  played 
in  bringing  the  Convention  to  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  the  best  behaved  Legion 
Convention  I  ever  heard  of." 

W.  Hamilton  Audenbach,  Rector  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Michael's,  added 
his  commendation.  "I  am  proud  of  the 
mature,  conscientious,  really  grown-up 
behavior  of  the  men  who  are  veterans 
of  two  victorious  wars.  It  makes  me 
feel  clean  and  fresh  to  know  that  I  am 
a  member  of  an  organization  which 
conducted  itself  in  convention  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  gentlemen  should." 

Hundreds  of  voluntary  letters  came 
in  commenting  on  the  great  parade. 
Some  tyijical  comments  are:  "It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  Philadelphia  will  see 
anything  as  well  handled  or  as  worth 
while,"  wrote  Frank  J.  Eustace,  Jr., 
attorney.  "I  think  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia will  long  remember  yesterday's 
marching  as  the  most  impressive  turn- 
out of  our  times,"  said  the  President 
of  the  Tradesmens  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  "I  know  of  nothing 
that  has  ever  happened  in  this  town 
that  has  brought  forth  more  favorable 
comment  than  the  convention  that  took 
place  this  week,"  commented  Wesley  A. 
Gilman,  advertising.  "Congratulations 
to  a  great  planner  and  Committee  for 
the  Legion  meeting.  Yesterday's  parade 
was  the  finest  and  best  managed  parade 
of  our  experience,"  wired  Charles  B. 
Helms,  Pennsylvania  State  Secretary  of 
the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America. 
This  was  high  praise,  for  the  P.  O.S.A. 
has  some  record  as  a  parade  group 
itself,  with  a  high  of  30,000  in  line  of 
march. 


BASKETBALL  CHAMPS  WILL 
BE  HOST  TO  1950  TOURNEY 

Harry  B.  Dorst  Post  No.  54,  McPher- 
son,  Kansas,  will  be  host  to  the  Fourth 
Annual  Invitational  American  Legion 
National  Basketball  Tournament.  Dates 
for  the  event  are  March  29-31  and  April 
1,  1950,  and  the  games  will  be  played 
in  McPherson  Convention  Hall. 

Dark  horse  and  winner  of  the  1949 
tourney  held  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  McPherson  Post  team  will  be 
back  this  year  to  defend  its  title. 
Pairing  will  be  made  immediately  after 
the  closing  of  Department  entries  on 
March  1.  National  Adjutant  Henry  H. 
Dudley  will  make  the  drawing  and  a 
schedule  of  play  will  be  released  to  all 
Departments  at  that  time. 

National  Commander  Craig  will  pro- 
vide a  Sportsmanship  Plaque  for  award 
to  the  player  in  the  tournament  who  dis- 
plays the  best  mental  attitude  and 
sportsmanship.  Other  awards  are  a 
large  trophy  for  the  Post  sponsoring  the 
winning  team,  a  trophy  for  the  runner- 
up,  as  well  as  individual  awards  for 
members  of  the  top  two  teams,  and  a 
trophy  from  Harry  B.  Dorst  Post  to  the 
tourney  winner. 

Details  of  the  tournament  have  been 
sent  to  all  Department  Adjutants  and 
Athletic  Officers,  together  with  entry 
blanks  for  the  event. 
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GRAY  REPLIES  TO  CRITICS 
ON  NSLI  DIVIDEND  PAYMENT 

*Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr.,  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  said  flatly  that  the 
$2.8  billion  sirecial  dividend  to  be  paid 
to  some  16,000,000  WW2  veterans,  be- 
ginning in  January,  is  a  dividend  under 
lavs^,  not  a  "bonus"  or  "treasury  grab," 
as  it  has  been  called  in  some  quarters. 

His  statement  was  made  in  reply  to 
some  newspaper  columnists,  publica- 
tions and  commentators  who,  through 
misinformation  or  gross  ignorance  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
laws,  have  denounced  the  distribution 
of  the  NSLI  surplus  as  "another  treas- 
ury raid"  and  "bonus."  The  Adminis- 
trator said,  in  part: 

"The  dividend  has  been  termed  a 
'bonus'  or  'treasury  grab'  for  the  benefit 
of  veterans  of  WW2.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  payments  are  not  earned 
dividends  at  all,  but  in  reality  just  a 
Government  hand-out.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

"NSLI  is  established  by  law  as  mutual 
insurance,  which  means  that  any  excess 
funds  which  accrue  from  its  operations 
must  be  shared  proportionately  by  the 
policy-holders,  and  returned  to  them. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment assumes  certain  financial  obliga- 
■  tions  in  connection  with  this  insurance. 
This  was  written  into  law  by  the  Con- 
gress so  as  to  provide  those  entering 
service  with  insurance  protection  at 
rates  they  could  afford  to  pay. 

"Now  the  real  reason  why  a  surplus 
of  $2.8  billion  is  available  for  payment 
of  dividends  is  that  there  have  been 
substantially  fewer  non-military  deaths 
among  NSLI  policy-holders  than  was 
anticipated  by  the  mortality  table  upon 
which  the  premium  rates  were  based. 
^  This  was  especially  true  among  the 
younger  age  gToups. 

"Under  the  law,  this  money  must  be 
returned  to  the  policy-holders  in  the 
form  of  dividends.  The  amount  each 
receives  is  determined  by  the  face 
amount  of  insurance  carried,  the  length 
of  time  it  was  kept  in  force,  and  the 
proportionate  contribution  of  his  par- 
ticular age  group  to  the  surplus  in 
the  fund. 

"The  payment  is  in  no  sense  a  'bonus,' 
nor  is  it  a  Government  hand-out.  It  rep- 
resents only  the  return  of  money  to 
those  rightfully  entitled  to  it  under  the 
laws  as  enacted  by  the  Congress." 


LOUISIANA  POST  BUILDING 
HOSPITAL  FOR  COMMUNITY 

Acadia  Post  No.  15,  Crowley,  Loui- 
siana, plans  a  $100,000  project  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  American  Legion 
Hospital  in  its  home  city.  The  Post 
membership  is  1,336,  and  in  early 
December  a  drive  for  contributions  from 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Legion  was  well 
under  way  with  more  than  half  of  the 
funds  needed  already  in  the  treasury. 
The  construction  of  this  modern,  up- 
to-date  hospital  by  the  local  Legion 
unit  will  greatly  alleviate  the  need  for 
additional  hospital  facilities. 


Life  Membership 

At  its  Armistice  Day  observance, 
Philadelphia  (Mississippi)  Post  No.  138 
dedicated  a  new  High  School  Band 
Building  in  honor  of  a  local  graduate 
who  was  killed  in  action  in  WW2.  At 
the  same  meeting  a  Life  Membership 
card  was  presented  to  Dewitte  DeWeese 
by  Past  Department  Cpmmander  Don 
Morse  in  recognition  of  distinguished 
service  to  his  Post,  Department  and 
to  the  National  Organization  of  the 
Legion.  Congressman  Arthur  Winstead 
was  the  principal  speaker. 


GEORGIA  LEADS  CAMPAIGN 
TO  INVEST  IN  U.  S.  BONDS 


The  American  Legion  has  consistently 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  proponents 
of  the  sale  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  All  through  the  war  years  and 
since,  some  thousands  of  Legion  commit- 
tees, from  Posts  up  to  the  National  Or- 
ganization, have  worked  tirelessly  to 
promote  the  sale  of  Bonds,  and  to  en- 
courage regular  buying  as  a  means  of 
saving.  The  Department  of  Georgia, 
under  the  leadership  of  Department 
Commander  George  Hearn,  led  off  early 
in  a  new  state-wide  campaign  to  en- 
courage WW2  vets  to  invest  part  or  all 
of  their  NSLI  dividend  in  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds. 

Sparking  the  campaign.  Commander 
Hearn,  (seated  above),  sent  out  thou- 
sands of  letters  to  key  men  in  all  parts 
of  Georgia.  Standing  with  him  is  Joseph 
E.  Woodruff,  State  Director  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bonds  Division,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

In  setting  up  his  Bond  sales  organiza- 
tion. Commander  Hearn  and  his  asso-. 
ciates  asked  each  Legion  Post  in  Georgia 
to  appoint  an  active  committee  and  that 
their  work  be  extended  to  all  veterans, 
whether  members  of  organizations  or 
not.  He  called  this  program  one  of  the 
Legion's  most  vital  jobs  in  encouraging 
veterans  to  lay  aside  part  of  the  NSLI 
dividend  for  future  use.  "In  addition  to 
putting  aside  money  for  use  in  the  fu- 
*  ture,"  he  said,  "the  veteran  will  be  invest- 
ing in  the  future  of  America." 


SAYERS,  INDIANA,  NAMED 
ASST.  NATIONAL  ADJUTANT 

William  E.  Sayers,  of  Indianapolis, 
for  16  years  Adjutant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indiana,  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant National  Adjutant  by  National 
Commander  George  N.  Craig.  He  suc- 
ceeds Joseph  E.  Rabinovich,  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota,  who  takes  over 
a  new  post  as  Director  of  Purchases  and 
Sales  in  the  National  Emblem  Sales  Di- 
vision. The  changes  in  position  were 
effective  November  1st. 

In  announcing  the  top  level  changes. 
National  Commander  Craig  said  that 
Sayers'  appointment  was  a  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  ability  as  an  admin- 
istrator. The  transfer  of  Rabinovich, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Head- 
quarters staff  for  several  years,  was 
necessitated  by  the  growth  of  the  vol- 
ume of  business  done  by  the  Emblem 
Sales  Division,  which  has  reached  a 
point  where  specialized  direction  was 
required.  Carlos  A.  Morris  will  remain 
as  General  Manager  of  the  Emblem 
Division. 

William  F.  Hauck,  32-year-old  dis- 
abled veteran  wounded  in  action  over- 
seas, was  named  Department  Adjutant 
to  succeed  Sayers  by  Indiana's  Depart- 
ment Commander,  Homer  McDaniel. 
Hauck  had  been  Assistant  Department 
Adjutant  since  July  26,  1945. 

Assistant  National  Adjutant  Sayers, 
a  native  of  Chicago,  111.,  moved  to  In- 
dianapolis in  boyhood;  graduated  from 
high  school  there  and  received  an  A.B. 
degree  from  Wabash  College.  He  served 
as  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in  overseas  service 
in  WWl,  and  was  an  Air  Force  Major 
for  two  and  a  half  years  in  WW2.  A 
charter  member  of  Burton  Wollery  Post 
No.  18,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  he  was 
appointed  Department  Adjutant  of  In- 
diana on  October  15,  1933.  He  is  married 
and  is  the  father  of  an  18-year-old  son, 
James,  who  is  now  a  student  at  Indiana 
University. 


A  Service  Family 

Three  United  States  flags  which  had 
covered  the  caskets  of  three  Elliott 
brothers  of  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  all  war 
veterans,  were  presented  to  Coffeyville 
Post  No.  20  on  Armistice  Day,  by  a  sur- 
viving sister.  The  remarkable  record  of 
the  Elliott  family  covered  three  genera- 
tions —  the  grandfather,  David  Stewart 
Elliott  I,  fought  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
in  1846,  and  was  killed  in  action  as  a 
Union  soldier  in  1863.  David  Stewart 
Elliott  II,  also  a  Union  soldier,  was  Cap- 
tain of  a  Kansas  company  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War  and  died  in  the 
Philippines  in  1899.  His  sons,  James  Rus- 
sell Elliott  and  John  B.  Elliott,  served  in 
the  company  commanded  by  their  father 
in  the  Philippines,  then  served  through 
WWl,  in  which  another  brother,  David 
Stewart  Elliott  III,  also  served.  The  flags 
presented  to  the  Post  were  those  used  at 
the  burials  of  the  three  WWl  brothers. 
James  Russell  Elliott  was  Commander  of 
Coffeyville  Post  in  1926,  and  his  brother, 
David  Stewart  Elliott  III,  commanded 
the  same  Legion  unit  in  1933. 
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Rating  Schedule  in  Rheumatic  Fever  Cases  Revised 
By  VA;  Proof  of  Dependents  Required  for  Increase 

By  T.  O.  KRAABEL 

Director,  National  Rehabilitation  Commission 


The  National  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion has  been  advised  that  its  request 
for  an  amendment  to  the  rating  sched- 
ule in  rheumatic  fever  cases,  to  bring 
about  increases  in  compensation  pay- 
ments, has  been  granted.  The  date  for 
making  this  change  effective  has  not 
been  announced. 

Under  existing  VA  ratings  the  vet- 
eran gets  a  total  disability  rating  while 
there  is  active  rheumatic  fever,  and,  if 
there  are  ascertainable  cardiac  mani- 
festations, this  rating  continues  for  a 
period  of  six  months  after  the  activity 
has  subsided.  Following  that  period  the 
ratings  could  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent, 
or  10  per  cent,  and  eventually  to  no 
per  cent. 

The  change  which  will  be  incorporated 
in  a  new  extension  would  continue  a 
convalescent  rating  of  100  per  cent  fol- 
lowing rheumatic  fever  with  heart  in- 
volvement for  a  period  of  six  months 
or  more.  With  the  provision  of  a  30 
per  cent  convalescent  rating  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  with  further  provi- 
sion for  a  minimal  10  per  cent  rating 
if  mitral  stenosis  and  heart  enlargement 
do  not  develop. 

It  is  estimated  there  were  40,000 
cases  of  this  type  during  World  War  II. 
Figures  to  show  the  number  of  rheu- 
matic fever  claims  filed  with  the  VA 
are  not  available. 


While  Congress,  in  Public  Law  339, 
October  10,  1949,  clearly  showed  its 
intention  of  providing  minimum  ratings 
for  service  connected  arrested  tuber- 
culosis, the  VA  extension  6  to  the  rat- 
ing schedule  of  1945,  under  which  the 
law  will  be  given  effect,  limits  the  rat- 
ings to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The 
National  Rehabilitation  Commission  has 
requested  VA  to  amend  this  new  rating- 
schedule  extension  so  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  will  be  followed  with  re- 
spect to  other  types  of  tuberculosis. 

The  rating  schedule  calls  for  100  per 


LACKEY  PICKED  AS  AIDE 
TO  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 

Paul  Lackey  of  Springville,  Indi- 
ana, a  Navy  veteran  of  WW2,  has 
been  selected  as  aide  to  National 
Commander  George  N.  Craig.  He 
will  accompany  the  Legion  Chief  in 
the  round  of  official  visits  during  the 
year,  which  will  run  up  to  an  esti- 
mated 150,000  miles  of  travel. 

Wounded  while  serving  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy,  and  discharged  for 
service-connected  disability,  Lackey 
became  Service  Officer  of  Lawrence 
County,  Indiana.  He  joined  the 
Indiana  Legion's  rehabilitation  staff 
in  1946,  and  when  appointed  aide 
was  assistant  to  Oscar  Brown.  In- 
diana Department  Service  Officer. 


cent  ratings  for  the  first  two  years  after 
the  date  of  arrest;  50  per  cent  for  the 
next  four  years;  thereafter,  for  five 
years  the  rating  is  30  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  far  advanced  lesions  the  30  per 
cent  rating  becomes  permanent.  A  20 
per  cent  permanent  rating  is  assigned 
eleven  years  after  the  date  of  arrest 
for  moderately  advanced  lesions. 

The  VA  instructions  call  upon  the 
adjudication  services  to  initiate  reviews 
and  put  the  new  ratings  in  effect  dating 
from  December  1,  1949. 

One  additional  advantage  that  will 
accrue  to  the  veteran  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  statutory  ratings  is 
that  such  ratings  may  be  combined  with 
others  (aside  from  other  respiratory 
disabilities),  such  as  the  residuals  of 
gunshot  wounds,  to  provide  increased 
payments  for  a  limited  group. 


Veterans  with  service  connected  rat- 
ings of  50  per  cent  or  more  are  now 
■entitled  to  increased  disability  compen- 
sation for  their  dependents,  through 
amendment  by  Public  339,  81st  Con- 
gress. Previously  such  benefit  was 
granted  only  when  disability  was  rated 
60  per  cent  or  more. 

Under  rating  instructions  issued  by 
the  VA  Novembei-  1,  1949,  it  is  stated 
that  "generally,  the  effective  date  of  an 
increase  based  upon  a  dependent  will  be 
the  date  the  evidence  establishing  the 
relationship  or  dependency  is  received 
in  the  VA."  The  increase  in  compensa- 
tion payments  for  veterans  in  this  group 
will  be  made  effective  from  December  1, 
1949,  for  those  veterans  who  establish 
proof  of  dependency  and  relationship 
by  May  1,  1950,  if  the  records  show 
existence  of  such  dependents  on  Decem- 
ber first.  In  no  case  will  action  to  author- 
ize increased  compensation  on  account 
of  dependents  be  taken  until  the  proof 
of  such  dependency  and  relationship  is 
received  in  the  VA. 


LEGION  COURSES  OFFERED 

IN  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  fifth  term  of  the  American 
Legion  Extension  Institute,  offering  an 
intensive  correspondence  course  in  the 
background,  the  internal  organization 
and  the  programs  and  services  of  the 
Legion.  This  term  will  open  in  February, 
and  will  be  carried  on  through  the  Mem- 
bership and  Post  Activity  Section  at 
National  Headquarters,  Indianapolis. 

More  than  19,000  Legionnaire  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  four  previous  terms 
of  the  Extension  Institute.  Of  this  host 
of  students  a  great  number  have  moved 
on  to  high  positions  in  the  Departments 
and  in  the  National  Organization,  and 
in  many  Posts  the  graduates  of  the 


Extension  Institute  are  the  active  execu- 
tives and  directors  of  the  programs. 

While  the  course  of  study  is  carried 
on  by  correspondence,  and  monthly  tests 
are  submitted  by  mail  to  Headquarters, 
the  organization  of  group  study  classes 
within  Posts  or  in  areas  is  recommended 
and  urged.  The  full  course  is  based  on 
the  curriculum  used  in  The  American 
Legion  College,  which  consists  of  two 
basic  units  on  the  internal  organization 
and  four  units  on  the  programs  and 
objectives  of  the  Legion.  It  is  all  de- 
signed to  prepare  Post  officers,  members 
and  chairmen  of  committees,  and  young 
members  of  the  Legion  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Legion  and  a  more 
efficient  leadership  and  administration 
of  its  affairs. 

National  Adjutant  Henry  H.  Dudley 
says  "the  Extension  Institute  is  the 
most  practical  approach  yet  attempted 
to  a  real  and  lasting  stabilization  of  the 
vast  number  of  new  memlrers  in  the 
organization." 

Application  blanks,  together  with  an 
attractive  brochure  describing  the  Insti- 
tute, will  be  distributed  to  Posts  through 
their  Department  Headquarters. 


Legionitems 

The  Florida  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
Tampa  on  January  31  to  February  11, 
is  held  at  the  height  of  the  tourist  sea- 
son. The  exposition  has  the  backing  of 
the  Legion  Posts  and  February  2  has 
been  designated  as  "Legion  Day,"  when 
a  mammoth  parade  will  be  staged.  .  .  . 
Halle  Memorial  Post  No.  624,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  awarded  a  life  membership 
with  citation  scroll  to  Harry  Perks  in 
recognition  of  30  years  of  faithful  and 
devoted  service  to  the  Legion.  .  . .  Frank 
Guild,  Jr.,  Box  1168,  Tyler,  Texas,  is 
writing  a  history  of  the  437th  Troop  •? 
Carrier  Group.  Notes  on  this  outfit  will 
be  welcomed.  .  .  .  Vets  of  the  106th 
Infantry  Division  in  the  New  York  area 
observed  the  5th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  with  a  dinner  dance 
at  the  Brass  Rail  on  December  17th. 
S.  Zorn,  158-18  Riverside  Drive  West, 
New  York  City,  is  building  the  member- 
ship of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  • 
106th  Veterans  Association. 


TRIBBY  NAMED  LEGION'S  i; 
SAVINGS  BOND  CHAIRMAN  i; 

National  Commander  George  N. 
Craig  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  Nelson  (Jack)  Tribby, 
long-time  Department  Adjutant  of 
Maryland  but  now  serving  as  Chief 
Clerk  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Service,  as  the  Legion's 
National  Chairman  of  the  Savings 
Bonds  Committee.  To  perfect  an  ag- 
gressive organization  for  a  national 
Savings  Bonds  drive,  the  National 
Commander  has  called  upon  each 
Department  Commander  to  select  a 
Department  Chairman,  and  to  send 
the  name  to  Chairman  Tribby  as 
soon  as  possible.  Chairman  Tribby's 
address  is  Room  212.  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Appropriate  ceremonies  marked  the 
dedication  of  the  new  home  of  Charles 
E.  Westcott  Post  No.  173  at  Bath,  New 
York,  on  Armistice  Day,  a  culmination 
of  a  four-year  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
members.  The  Post  membership  in- 
cludes many  disabled  veterans  receiving 
domiciliary  care  at  the  Bath  VA  Center. 
.  .  .  In  what  was  perhaps  the  largest 
Armistice  Day  celebration  ever  at 
Palatka,  Florida,  the  climax  was  un- 
veiling of  a  memorial  to  the  57  men  of 
the  area  who  fell  in  WW2.  The  memo- 
rial was  sponsored  by  Bert  Hodge  Post 
of  the  Legion  and  the  Palatka  BPOE 
Lodge.  .  .  .  As  a  spare-time  project  and 
at  a  cost  of  $291,  members  of  Howard 
H,  Rohde  Post  No.  888,  Northlake,  Illi- 
nois, created  a  full-sized  iron  lung.  It 
was  fashioned  from  two  50-gallon  iron 
barrels  above  a  steel  pipe  frame  and 
mounted  on  roller  casters,  and  powered 
by  a  vacuum  cleaner  motor.  The  iron 
lung  has  been  turned  over  to  the  North- 
lake  Fire  Department  for  community 
service. 

★  ★    ★  ★ 

Legion  go-getter  Raymond  Gray  was 
selected  as  "Greenville's  Worthiest  Citi- 
zen" by  the  Greenville,  Texas,  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  A  30-year  member  of 
Greenville  Post  No.  17,  he  has  served  his 
Post  and  District  as  Commander  and  the 
Department  as  Vice  Commander,  in  ad- 
dition to  various  committee  assignments. 
For  the  past  17  years  he  has  been  Adju- 
tant of  his  Post.  .  .  .  Baldwin-Patterson 
Post  No.  274,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  nomi- 
nates Andy  Cumps  as  "Mr.  Legionnaire." 
Commander  in  1928,  Legionnaire  Cumps 
has  averaged  enrolling  200  Legion  mem 
bers  each  year  for  21  years,  with  a  high 
of  405  in  1928.  SLxth  District  Commander 
in  1930,  he  organized  five  new  Posts; 
visits  the  VA  hospital  every  Thursday 
night,  and  in  addition  to  other  Legion 
service,  has  carried  his  Post's  colors  in 
17  National  Convention  parades. 

★     ★     ★  ★ 

George  Hart  Post  No.  167,  Harris- 
burg,  Illinois,  is  remodeling  the  building 
purchased  recently  and  expects  to  be  in 
its  new  home  early  in  1950.  .  .  .Yoakum 
County  Review,  IPlains,  Texas,  nomi- 
nates Clayton  Lovelace,  22,  Commander 
of  Forrest  W.  McCargo  Post  No.  585, 
Plains,  as  the  youngest  Legion  Com- 
mander in  the  Lone  Star  State.  .  .  .  Ted 
Mclnerney  author  of  "Pom-Pom,"  a 
story  of  the  liberation  of  Manila  (and 
just  after),  37th  Division  vet,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Vincent  B.  Costello  Post  No.  15, 
Washington,  D.  0.  .  .  .  Ralph  Amund- 
sen Post  No.  30,  Edgerton,  Wisconsin, 
reported  a  total  of  375  members  by 
Armistice  Day,  88  of  whom  were  new 
ones.  Credit  is  due  to  Lester  Learn,  cru- 
sader, says  Adjutant  Sylvester  H.  Kreu- 
ger.  Legionnaire  Learn  fetched  in  a 
total  of  306  of  the  members,  78  of  the 
lot  new  ones.  The  Post  gave  him  a  testi- 
monial dinner. 

♦  *     ★  ★ 
Northport  (Alabama)  Post  No.  208  was 

organized  in  1948  and  reached  a  mem- 


bership of  54  that  year.  In  1949  the  mem- 
bership was  increased  to  98.  This  num- 
ber was  exceeded  for  1950  on  August  8, 
1949.  Department  Adjutant  Joe  Dicker- 
son  reports  that  Northport  Post  was  the 
first  in  Alabama  to  exceed  its  all-time 
high  for  1950.  .  .  .  James  Arthur  Brown 
Post  No.  660,  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased a  home  —  its  first  permanent  one 
—  at  a  cost  of  $8,500.  The  Post  was  organ- 
ized in  1946  with  50  members,  says  Com- 
mander Harold  Tyler,  but  will  have  a 
substantial  increase  in  1950.  .  .  .  Chief  of 
Police  W.  B.  Huckabee,  Hot  Springs,  New 
Mexico,  and  all  the  members  of  the  police 
force  of  that  city  of  10,000  population  are 
members  of  Gaines  T.  Evans  Post  No.  44. 
Two  of  the  members  of  the  force  are  war 
disabled.  .  .  .  More  than  100  representa- 
tives of  the  67  Legion  Posts  of  Milwaukee 
County,  Wisconsin,  met  on  the  night  of 


POST  HONORS  MEMORY  OF 
HEROIC   TRAIN  ENGINEER 


Las  Vegas  (Nevada)  Post  No.  8,  in 
mid-summer  of  1949,  provided  for  an 
award  to  non-Legionnaires  who  render 
outstanding  public  service  or  give  con- 
structive community  assistance.  Nomi- 
nations are  investigated  and  final  report 
is  made  by  a  Meritorious  Award  Com- 
mittee. The  first  award  was  made  on 
November  15  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Post  and  Auxiliary  when  Commander 
Rex  Jarrett,  (left,  above)  presented  a 
plaque  to  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Beyer,  (right), 
honoring  her  heroic  husband  who  gave 
his  life  to  save  others  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent on  July  29,  1949.  - 

Operating  out  of  Las  Vegas,  a  locomo- 
tive driven  by  Engineer  Beyer  struck  a 
gasoline  truck,  which  burst  into  flames. 
Though  seriously  burned  in  the  first 
flash,  the  engineer  stayed  at  the  throttle 
and  piloted  the  train  through  the  fire  to 
safety,  protecting  the  lives  of  the  pas- 
sengers. The  plaque  reads: 

"For  outstanding  service  to  his  fel- 
lowmen.  Las  Vegas  Post  No.  8,  The 
American  Legion,  presents  this 
plaque  in  honor  and  memory  of 
Harry  G.  Beyer,  who  unselfishly  gave 
his  life  in  protecting  the  lives  of 
others."  Mrs.  Beyer  is  a  Past  Presi- 
dent of  Auxiliary  Unit  No.  541,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


November  10  to  plan  distribution  of  8,000 
containers  for  the  annual  March  of 
Dimes  campaign,  January  16  through 


The  Henry  Gray  Memorial  Home  is 
under  construction  at  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana,  and  will  be  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000  as  the  home  of  W.  B. 
Williamson  Post  No.  1.  The  splendid 
structure  is  being  paid  for  by  Miss 
Matilda  Gray  and  William  Gray  as  a 
living  memorial  to  their  brother,  the  late 
Henry  Gray.  The  structure  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Department  of  Ala- 
bama, approximately  100  feet  by  200 
feet,  colonial  style,  all  modern  quali- 
ties and  fixtures,  and  with  an  auditorium 
seating  300.  .  .  .  William  P.  Roche  Post 
No.  21,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
sented an  Americanism  Citation  to  Roy 
Rogers,  movie  star,  for  his  work  in  the 
interest  of  child  safety.  .  .  .  Joe  D. 
Grady,  Ohio  Legion  Service  Officer  who 
is  stationed  at  the  VA  Regional  Office 
at  Cleveland,  was  given  a  silver  plaque 
by  Euclid  Post  No.  343  in  appreciation 
of  his  service  to  veterans  in  North- 
eastern Ohio. 

★     ★     ★  ★ 

Fernan  M.  Nataline,  Adjutant  of  Fran- 
cis M.  Dalton  Post  No.  282,  Lima,  New 
York,  reports  that  his  Post  has  awarded 
seven  30-year  and  two  25-year  gold  pins 
to  eligible  members.  .  .  .  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Post  No.  26  has  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  its  new  home,  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  about  July  1st  at  a  cost 
of  $400,000.  The  Post's  "Snug  Harbor,"  on 
the  Mississippi  River  front  in  its  home 
city,  has  been  a  Legion  landmark  for  the 
past  20  years.  ...  A  21-gun  salute  was  in 
order  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  when  a 
couple  of  WWl  Navy  shipmates  were 
reunited  after  a  separation  of  32  years. 
Deputy  Sheriff  Frank  Wallerstein,  30- 
year  member  and  Past  Commander  of 
Frank  C.  Godfrey  Post,  spotted  his  1917 
side-kick  of  OCS  days  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  Charles  Cohen,  now  of  New  York, 
on  a  television  program.  The  reunion  fol- 
lowed. .  .  .  Legionnaire  Joe  Foss,  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  Marine  flyer,  first 
American  ace  to  equal  Captain  Eddie 
Rickenbacker's  WWl  record  of  downing 
26  enemy  planes  and  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ner, is  planning  a  fling  in  politics  with 
his  aim  on  the  Governorship  of  South 
Dakota,  and  will  be  a  candidate  in  the 
1950  primary  election.  He  is  currently 
serving  (with  Eddie  Rickenbacker  as  a 
fellow-member)  on  the  Legion's  National 
Aeronautics  Commission. 

★     ★     ★  ★ 

Musicians  Post  No.  662,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, is  an  unusual  Legion  outfit.  Made 
up  of  all-veteran  professional  musical 
groups  in  Chicagoland,  it  boasts  five 
small  outfits  and  seven  dance  orchestras 
—  but  its  pride  and  joy  is  its  uniformed 
military  and  concert  band,  national 
champs  of  the  entire  Legion  in  1941-42. 
The  Post's  meeting  place  is  with  the 
Musicians  Union.  Henry  J.  Covyeau, 
5128  S.  Lommis  Street,  Chicago  9,  is  the 
Commander.  .  .  .  Rush  County  Post  No. 
150,  Rushville,  Indiana,  has  dedicated 
a  new  $75,000  home. 
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KANSAS  CITY  LEGION  AIDS 

IN  STEMMING  CRIME  TIDE 

The  American  Legion  has  stepped 
forward  to  assist  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, police  in  stemming  a  rising  crime 
tide.  A  Legion  crime  prevention  com- 
mittee has  been  organized  with  all  of 
the  city's  43  Posts  represented  on  the 
50-member  group. 

Charles  C.  Shafer,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  City  Central  Executive  Committee, 
said  he  had  received  many  letters  and 
calls,  the  majority  of  them  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  the  Legion's  plan 
of  enlisting  citizen  helpers  against 
crime.  Praise  came  too  from  Chief  of 
Police  Henry  Johnson,  himself  a  Le- 
gionnaire, for  the  step  taken  by  the 
veterans'  organization. 

"It  is  most  heartening  to  know,"  he 
said,  "that  Kansas  Citians  will  have  a 
greater  feeling  of  security  because  of 
the  activity  of  the  Legion  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  police." 

Chairman  Shafer  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  committee  is  not  set  up  as  a 
witch-hunt  affair.  Neither  will  its  mem- 
bers be  policemen  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  Members  of  the  Committee  will 
work  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  public  to- 
ward crime  reduction. 

Chosen  to  head  the  Committee  was 
Jack  K.  Ellis,  attorney  and  former  FBI 
agent,  who  has  initiated  a  campaign  to 
fight  crime  with  education.  Members  of 
the  group,  he  said,  "should  report  the 
movements  of  prowlers,  molesters  and 
mentally  aberrant  persons  who  impose 
on  the  innocent.  House  owners  should 
be  urged  to  keep  doors  and  windows 
locked,  to  lock  cars  when  parked,  and 
to  discourage  easy  crime  committance. 
This  Committee  will  not  be  a  Gestapo, 
or  a  law-enforcer  as  such." 


JOB-INFORMATION  CLASS 

HELD  BY  KENTUCKY  POST 

The  first  phase  of  an  experiment  in 
employment  aimed  directly  at  WW2 
veterans  has  been  completed  by  Jeffer- 
son Post  No.  15,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
with  such  success  that  the  second  ses- 
sion is  under  way.  The  Job  Clinic  set  up 
by  the  Post,  starting  on  October  14,  had 
such  good  result  that  a  number  of  vet- 
erans attending  have  acquired  new  jobs 
or  were  advanced  in  their  old  ones  by 
using  the  information  and  suggestions 
given  at  the  classes.  The  second  session 
of  eight  weeks  started  in  Decembei'. 

The  service  to  the  veterans  is  free, 
says  Post  Commander  M.  M.  Dilley. 
The  Job-Information  classes  are  con- 
ducted by  Walter  F.  Hayes,  Assistant 
Veterans  Employment  Representative 
for  Kentucky,  whose  office  is  in  Louis- 
ville. Classes  are  held  in  the  Post  rooms 
in  the  Memorial  Building  on  each  Friday 
night,  on  the  general  theme  "How  to 
Look  for  a  Job  and  Land  It." 

Commander  Dilley  says  that  an  invi- 
tation has  been  extended  to  all  unem- 
ployed veterans  in  the  area  as  well  as 
those  having  an  occupational  adjust- 
ment problem.  "From  my  own  exper- 
ience," he  says,  "there  is  a  dire  need 


for  such  a  'job  clinic'  to  teach,  by  actual 
demonstration,  the  thousands  of  imem- 
ployed  veterans  of  Louisville  and  Jeffer- 
son County  how  to  look  for  a  job." 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Post  to  find 
jobs  for  individuals.  The  idea  is  to  help 
the  veteran  develop  an  occupational 
plan,  launch  it  and  find  a  job  for  which 
he  is  suited.  However,  through  the 
participation  of  personnel  officers  and 
employers,  including  some  of  the  largest 
industries,  as  speakers,  vets  attending 
the  classes  receive  definite  information 
about  industry,  occupations,  labor  mar- 
ket trends,  and  job  opportunities  in  the 
Louisville  area  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country, 

i  RANDALL  ROLLS  UP  RECORD  i; 
\  AS  CHAMP  MEMBER  GETTER  i| 

||  Mississippi  has  its  champion  mem-  <I 

I'  bership  getter,  reports  Department  !; 

ji  Commander    Guy   Land.   He   is  ',\ 

<',  Legionnaire  Frank  O.  Randall  of  ;> 

Henry  Graves  Post  at  Jackson,  who  u 

![  turned  in  100  members  by  August  <I 

13,  1949,  and  by  Armistice  Day  had  1| 

'>  stretched   his   1950   enrollment   to  !| 

<!  more  than  350.  Still  going  strong,  J> 

l[  Department  Commander  Land  looks  <i 

!;  for  a   record   Henry  Graves  Post  I 

J>  membership,  with  Legionnaire  Ran-  i 

?  dall  as  chief  crusader.  J 


WW2  VETS,  LEAVE  CHANGE 

OF  ADDRESS  IF  YOU  MOVE 

WW2  veterans  are  cautioned  to  leave 
a  forwarding  address  with  the  post- 
master if  they  move  after  making  out 
application  for  the  special  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  dividend.  A  cir- 
cular has  been  issued  by  the  Legion's 
National  Rehabilitation  Commission 
warning  all  eligible  veterans  to  observe 
this  rule.  It  will  save  time  —  and  pos- 
sibly a  considerable  amount  of  money 
for  eligible  applicants. 

The  Rehabilitation  Commission  calls 
attention  to  the  manner  of  distribution: 
Treasury  Department  envelopes  used 
for  mailing  Government  checks  bear  a 
red  band  if  forwarding  to  a  new  address 
is  not  authorized.  The  envelopes  bear  a 
black  band  if  postoflfices  are  permitted 
to  forward  such  mail.  These  checks  will 
be  mailed  in  black  banded  envelopes  so 
that  they  may  be  foi-warded  if  the  ad- 
dress is  changed  at  the  postoffice. 


Missed  One  Meeting 

Harry  Abbott,  a  Past  Commander  and 
present  Finance  Officer  of  James  B. 
Whipple  Post  No.  86,  Wilton,  Connec- 
ticut, has  been  a  member  of  the  Post 
since  its  organization  26  years  ago. 
There  are  a  lot  of  Legionnaires  who 
can  beat  that  record  —  but  here  is  one 
for  the  book:  In  his  26  years  of  mem- 
bership Legionnaire  Abbott  has  missed 
but  one  Post  meeting.  James  B.  Whipple 
Post  and  its  Auxiliary  Unit  are  skip- 
pered by  Edwin  and  Josephine  Newman, 
a  husband  and  wife  team. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  GIVEN 

TO  19  PAST  COMMANDERS 

Climaxing  its  30th  annual  Armistice 
Day  banquet,  Howard  C.  McCall  Post 
No.  20,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
sented solid  gold  Life  Membership  cards 
to  the  19  living  Past  Commanders  of 
the  Post.  Among  those  who  received 
the  award  was  Joseph  B.  McCall,  Jr., 
brother  of  Captain  Howard  C.  McCall, 
D.S.C,  whose  name  is  borne  by  the 
Post.  Past  Commander  McCall  was 
Commander  in  1919-20,  and  was  the 
first  Department  Adjutant  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Harry  K.  Stinger,  now  serving  his 
fourth  term  as  National  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman for  Pennsylvania  (also  the 
long-time  Post  Adjutant),  received  his 
card  from  his  son,  Harry  K.  Stinger,  Jr, 

Guest  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Department  Commander  Walter  E. 
Alessandroni. 


CARELESSNESS  OF  VETS 

PERILS  BONUS  PAYMENTS 

Over  20,000  Indiana  veterans  stand 
a  chance  to  lose  their  WW2  State  bonus 
if  the  present  trend  at  the  Bonus  Divi- 
sion headquarters  continues.  Clinton 
Green,  Director  of  the  Indiana  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  repeated- 
ly warned  the  Hoosier  State  eligibles 
to  read  carefully  and  comply  vdth  the 
instructions. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  December 
1,  a  total  of  153,142  applications  had 
been  received.  Nearly  10,000  of  these 
had  been  placed  in  the  "suspense  file" 
because  of  inability  to  contact  the  ap- 
plicant to  clear  up  errors.  On  the  basis 
of  an  expected  367,000  applications, 
that  would  mean  that  the  "suspense" 
file  would  hold  20,000  next  year,  if  more 
care  is  not  taken  in  filling  out  the  form. 

Main  source  of  trouble  is  the  failure 
of  applicants  to  notify  the  Department 
of  changes  of  address — a  form  of  neg- 
lect that  has  caused  trouble  in  all 
bonus-paying  States. 


New  Home  for  Maine  Post 

On  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  sneak  attack  —  December 
7  —  Bourque-Lanigan  Post  of  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  dedicated  its  brand  new 
memorial  home,  one  of  the  very  finest 
in  the  Depai'tment.  The  event  was  color- 
ful, featuring  national,  state  and  muni- 
cipal dignitaries,  climaxing  years  of 
work  and  planning  on  the  part  of  Water- 
ville  Legionnaires. 

The  new  home  was  dedicated  by  Dr. 
John  G.  Towne,  first  Post  Commander, 
Past  Department  Commander  and  Past 
National  Vice  Commander.  The  dedi- 
catory address  was  delivered  by  James 
L.  Boyle,  the  only  Department  Adjutant 
Maine  has  ever  had.  A  member  of  the 
Post,  Legionnaire  Boyle  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  St.  Louis  Caucus  in  May, 
1919,  and  has  sei-ved  the  Pine  Tree 
State  Legion  as  Adjutant  continuously 
since  the  Department  organization  was 
formed. 
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COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 


U.S.S.  Monrovia  —  Statements  urgently  needed 
from  shipmates  to  prove  claim  for  back  injury  in 
1943  :  particularly  Cox.  Townsend  ;  H.  T.  Orrell  : 
Bozman,  G.  C.  Halloman  and  Wilson.  Please  eon- 
tact  Harold  W.   (Bill)  Davis,  Goldendale.  Wash. 

Co.  F,  47th  Infantry  (WWl)  -  Urgently  need 
to  hear  from  service  comrades  of  William  Henry 
Bogart  who  know  of  any  treatment  this  veteran 
had  for  bronchial  troi^ile.  asthma  or  tuberculosis 
during-  service  or  shorly  after  discharge,  between 
1914  and  1920.  Statements  needed  by  widow  to 
establish  service-connection.  Write  IMrs.  William 
H.  Bogart.  Box  27,  Redondo  Beach,  Cal. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Army  Base,  1918  —  Wanted 
to  locate  Dr.  White,  USN  ;  Sgt.  Baker  and  Pvt. 
Fred  M.  Naber,  who  served  at  above  station. 
Need  help  in  my  claim  for  service-connection. 
Hairy  A.  Bozeman.  RFD  2,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Harold  Lee  McCord  —  Service  unit  not  known, 
last  heard  of  enroute  to  California  in  19:12.  Ur- 
gently need  to  locate  him  or  obtain  proof  of  death  : 
settlement  of  estate.  Harry  L.  Holmes,  Grant 
County  Service  Officer,  Lancaster,  Wis. 

634th  Bn.,  Triple-A  (AW)  -  Need  to  locate  a 
man  named  DeGraw  or  Degrau  who  served  with 
William  H.  Creech  in  above  outfit :  captuied  at 
AUW,  Germany,  and  taken  to  Stalag  B-4,  Lind- 
burg.  DeGraw's  statement  needed.  Write  Wm.  F. 
Monogan,  Sr.,  County  Service  Officer,  Room  425- 
26,  The  Center,  Charleston.  S.  C. 

U.  S.  Naval  Base,  Bizerte,  N.  Africa  —  Contact 
is  needed  with  Lt.  W.  M.  Ross,  officer  at  station 
m  September.  li)44,  in  case  of  John  H.  Kellv. 
Address  J.  H.  Kelly.  496  Meeting  St.,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  or  Wm.  F.  Monogan,  Sf.,  Countv  Service 
Officer,  Room  425-26.  The  Center,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Army  Hospital,  Manheim,  Germany  —  Need  to 
locate  doctor  who  took  X-Rays  of  my  right  ankle 
after  motorcycle  accident  in  April,  1945.  Was 
Sergeant  in  Pipe  Line  Co.  Write  .Joseph  J.  Sei- 
bold,  276  Wellington  Ave.,  Rochester  11,  N  Y. 

349th  Machine  Gun  Co.,  1st  Cavalry  (WWl) 

—  Will  men  who  knew  or  served  with  the  late 
Joseph  A.  Meyers,  please  write  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Ellen  A.  Meyers,  45  Monhagen  Ave.,  Middletown 
N.  Y.  Captain  Hawley  and  Sgt.  O'Neill  are  re- 
membered :  assistance  needed. 

302nd  Supply  Co.,  QMC  -  Service  comrades 
please  write,  need  statements  to  support  claim. 
Served  with  outfit  as  Pvt.,  stationed  at  Nevers, 
France,  1918-19.  Address  John  W.  F.  Marske,  24 
Dr.  Gerkestraat  24,  Zandvoort,  Holland. 

2nd  Bn.,  158th  Infantry  —  Medics,  Attention  — 
Was  mjured  shortly  after  Legaspi  landing  :  treated 
by  2nd  Bn.,  medics ;  hospitalization  and  records 
lost.  Medics  please  write,  was  Supply  Sgt..  Co. 
E,  158th  Inf.  Luke  V.  Cuccia,  1814  Second  St.. 
New  Orleans  1:1,  La. 

Cal  Coolidge  of  Luzon  Bar,  Manila  -  USN  in 
W_W1  :  fought  at  Corregidor  ;  died  in  Jap  prison 
ship  Orioka  Maru.  Information  needed  to  account 
for  property  holdings :  all  who  knew  anything 
about  him  since  1931  are  requested  to  write,  par- 
ticularly John  Pecora  and  I.  Adams.  Info  wanted 
about  his  money  deposited  at  Corregidor,  and 
from  men  who  went  to  Corregidor  with  him  in 
barge.  Contact  his  sister.  Zelma  Coolidge  16  West 
74th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  Sag-aporack  —  Will  shipmates  of  Lt.  Wil- 
liam T.  O.  Hass  who  served  with  him  in  1919-20 
communicate  riuickly  ;  very  urgent ;  adjustments 
needed.  Write  his  sister.  Mrs.  Edward  Hughes. 
1327  S.  52nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

467th  Engineer  Maintenance  Co.  (WW2)— Will 
anyone  who  served  in  the  above  unit  with  my  de- 
ceased husband.  Marion  B.  Dunn,  please  write  me  ; 
need  to  establish  claim  for  daughter.  Elizabeth 
C.  Dunn,  8114  •5th  Ave..  Brooklyn   N.  Y 

Battery  D,  310th  F.A.,  79th  Division  (WWl) 

—  Need  statements  from  service  comrades,  espe- 
cally  those  who  went  overseas  with  the  outfit, 
and  those  who  remember  when  I  was  in  a  hospital 
in  England.  The  Captain  came  to  see  me  in  hospi- 
tal ;  his  statement  wanted  liadly.  Harrv  A.  Em- 
mons, Ward  5,  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 

Co.  B,  106th  Infantry  (WW2)  -  Supporting 
statements  required  from  service  comrades  who 
served  with  me  at  Camp  Maxey,  Texas.  Please 
write  to  Jerry  Jarzab,  2255  No.  Laramie  Ave.. 
Chicago  39,  111. 

Hobbs,  New  Mexico  -  Statements  needed  from 
anyone  who  served  with  me  at  this  station  ;  par- 
ticularly need  to  locate  Willis  Roberts,  Robert  W. 
Orvis  and  Corp.  A.  Burmeister.  Forrest  E.  Rush, 
31  Euclid  Ave.,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Medical  Officers  Training  Camp,  Fort  Riley 
(WWl)  —  Need  to  contact  men  who  served  with 
me,  particularly  those  who  weie  quartered  in 
Barracks  3-Z,  and  who  were  transferred  to  Camp 
Fremont,  where  we  became  Co.  C  of  Base  Hospi- 
tal 50.  Names  remembered  are  Pvt.  Walter  Carr, 

Corp.  Paul    Sgt.  Jacobus,  and  Master 

Sgt.  Brown.  Write  Earl  P.  Leggett,  P.  O  Box 
6073,  Orlando.  Fla. 

1st  General  Hospital,  Paris,  France  —  Will 
Major  Mahoney.  orthopedic  surgeon  at  above 
hospital  in  1944-45.  please  contact  W.  H.  Shelton, 
P.  O.  Box  513,  Blytheville,  Ark.  Statement  needed. 

Co.  B,  1st  Colo.  Inf.,  later  Co.  B,  157th  Inf. 
(WWl)  —  Will  any  comrade  who  served  with  me 
at  Fort  Logan,  Colo.,  in  1917,  when  I  was  hos- 


pitalized, please  drop  me  a  line.  Milton  H.  Frank, 
Box  1421,  Bridgeport,  Neb. 

46th  Engrs.  Constr.  Bn.,  Co.  C,   1st  Platoon 

—  Will  coiniades  who  served  with  Garth  Perkins 
in  Japan  during  1945-46  please  get  in  touch  with 
Mrs.  Garth  Peikins,  20  N.  Spring  St.,  Concord, 
N.  H.  Particularly  1st  Lt.  Kenneth  B.  Cooper. 

Billings  General  Hospital,  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Indianapolis  —  Will  anyone  who  knows 
l)resent  address  of  Captain  Pillersdorf,  M.D.,  who 
was  at  this  station  in  1942,  please  notify  Joseph 
E.  Masavvase,  Walton,  Ind.  Statement  needed. 

U.S.S.  Dolphin  —  Will  appreciate  heai  ing  from 
shipmates  between  September,  1919,  and  March, 
1920.  Information  needed  to  verify  service.  Jessie 
H.  Handy,  19  Spruce  St..  Portland,  Maine. 

15th  Airdrome  Sqdrn.,  Los  Negros  —  Will  the 
medical  office  with  this  outfit  in  January,  1945, 
when  the  plane  crashed  in  the  camp  area,  or  any- 
one who  knows  the  name  of  this  medical  officer 
please  write  Donald  H.  Jones,  475  Perry  Street, 
Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 

4th  Pioneer  Bn.,  4th  Marine  Division  —  Need 
statement  of  following  men  who  were  with  me 
on  Iwo  Jima :  Corp.  Kircher.  ex-St.  Louis,  Mo.  ; 
Sgt.  Ramberg,  ex-Seattle.  Wash. :  and  Sgt.  Smith. 
ex-Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Need  statements.  Charles 
R.  Pomeroy,  377  Harbor  Rd.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Co.  C,  7th   E.  T.  Bn.,  ASFTC,  Fort  Bclvoir 

—  Need  statements  fi'om  men  who  wtre  with  me 
when  I  was  injured  while  on  maneuvers  at  Big 
Meadows,  Shenandoah  National  Park,  in  July, 
1944.  SiuTnund  J.  Knepp,  Deer  Lodge.  Tenn. 

Pvt.  Matthew  V.  Politowski,  Engineers,  Un- 
assigned  —  Will  anyone  who  served  with  this  man 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  about  12  years  ago, 
1935  to  1937,  please  write.  Widow  unable  to  es- 
tablish that  he  had  rheumatic  heart  while  in  serv- 
ice. Send  all  information  to  Stanley  H.  Wier. 
Service  Officer,  Andrew  Plewacki  Post  Amei'ican 
Legion,  1197  E.  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo  11.  N.  Y. 

U.S.S.  Dennis  (SP  791)  -  Floyd  Spaw,  447  Bur- 
bank  St.  S.E..  Washington.  D.  C,  needs  to  hear 
from  shipmates,  August  to  December,  1918,  par- 
ticularly Roy  Surecic,  ex-Seattle.  Wash.,  and  H. 
N.  Pruitt.  ex-Topeka,  Kans.  Disability  claim  pend- 
ing. 

Seabee  Ken  Lubben,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  —  At  Camp 
Peary,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  August,  1943,  please 
write  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Loney,  217  Water  St..  Jack, 
son,  Ohio.  Needs  help  for  widow's  claim. 

Troop  K,  6th  Cavalry  —  Theodore  Mandrinos,  12 
Cottage  St.,  Newark  5.  N.  J.,  needs  urgently  to 
contact  the  following  men  who  were  with  him  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  between  March  1  and  July 
31.  1918;  Robert  E.  Harlowe,  William  J.  Law, 
Charles  St.  Mary,  James  V.  Wood,  and  Oscar  L. 
Youngdale. 

248th  CA;  Co.  K,  331st  Inf.,  83rd  Division  and 
769th  F.  A.  —  Need  to  contact  service  comrades  in 
above  outfits,  particularly  Sgt.  Ed  Connors,  Corp. 
Larry  Rehol,  1st  Sgt.  Clarence  Gaitsford.  and 
Staff  Sgt.  Walter  Hagar.  Statements  to  establish 
claim.  Thomas  J.  Keegan,  4321  N.  Cole  Ave..  East 
Chicago,  III. 

Co.  D,  763rd  Tank  Bn.  -  Need  pr<Mi.  to  estab- 
lish claim  :  must  locate  Jerry  Phillips,  William 
Hasty,  Paul  Elmore,  and  1st  Sgt.  Phillips.  Address 
William  E.  Lewis.  921  East  Broad  St..  Elizabeth- 
ton,  Tenn. 

Co.  B,  113th  Ammunition  Train,  38th  Division 
(WWl)  -  Polie  Duncan.  Gen.  Del.,  Almo,  Ky., 
needs  to  locate  the  doctors  and  nurses  who  treated 
him  in  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  for 
erysipelas  on  head  and  face,  in  spring  of  1918. 
One  nurse  was  called  Miss  Frickie.  Statements 
needed  to  establish  claim. 

Battery  B,  166th  AAA  — Urgently  need  to  locate 
men  who  served  with  my  late  husband.  Alton  B. 
Culbert.  Statements  required  to  prove  service- 
connection.  Write  Mrs.  Bette  Culbert,  Box  407, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

156th  Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Wadsworth,  S.  C. 

—  Charlie  Way.  105  S.  Ocean  Blvd..  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.  C,  needs  to  contact  officers  and  men  who  served 
with  him  at  this  station  in  1918  :  was  a  cook  at  the 
officer's  mess.  Particulail  v  needs  statements  of 
Capt.  McKinley.  Lt.  Miller  and  Lt.  Mull.  Claim 
pending. 

586th  AAA  Battalion— Will  men  with  me  on 
maneuvers  out  of  Camp  Bowie,  November,  1944, 
please  write.  Need  help  to  establish  claim.  Virgil 
M.  Gauthier,  P.  O.  Box  634,  Pascoag   R.  I. 


PLEASE!!  -  This  column  is  re- 
served for  the  exclusive  use  of  vet- 
erans who  need  to  contact  service 
comrades  to  obtain  statements  to 
support  or  establish  claims  for  in- 
juries and  disabilities.  We  can  not 
print  notices  about  missing  persons, 
notices  to  renew  social  contacts,  or 
notices  designed  to  build  up  mailing 
lists  for  unit  associations  or  societies. 
Also,  PLEASE,  print  all  names  to  be 
used  in  a  "Comrades  in  Distress" 
item  —  handwritten  copy  is  subject 
$  to  error. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 


2nd  (Indian  Head)  Division  —  29th  annual  re- 
union, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  6-8  ;  headquarters. 
Hotel  Continental.  Information  from  Robert  C. 
Barr,  National  Secretary-Treasurer,  116  N.  3rd 
Sti-eet,  Camden  2,  N.  J. 

90th  (TO)  Division  Assn.,  New  York -Reunion 
at  69th  Regiment  Armory,  26th  Street  and  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  City,  January  20,  at 
8 :30  p.m.  Entertainment :  movies  of  90th  in  ac- 
tion. Info  from  George  C.  Contemanolis,  254  West 
47th  St..  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

29th  Division  Assn.  —  5th  annual  get-together 
under  sponsorship  of  Pittsburgh  Post  76,  Febru- 
ary 3  Cadillac  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  For  details 
write  B.  A.  Goldsmith,  721  Copeland  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 32,  Pa. 

104th  (Timberwolf)  Infantry  Division  —  Annual 
convention  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  September  2-4, 
(Labor  Day  week-end).  George  H.  Wagner,  Presi- 
dent, 13  E.  Adams  St.,  AUentown,  Pa.;  Howard 
S.  Bedney,  Seoetary-Treasurer,  140-10  Franklin 
Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

731st  Ordnance  (L-M)  Co.,  31st  Inf.  Division 
—  2nd  annual  reunion  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York 
City,  April  29-30.  Write  Edgar  G.  Bryant,  332 
Mamaroneck  Ave.,  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y. 

641st  Bomb  Sqdron,  409th  Bomb  Group  -  Re- 
union of  pilots,  bombardiers  and  g^unners,  Febru- 
ary 25-26,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.  Contact  Dale  E.  Watt, 
1020  N.  Watts,  Portland  3,  Oregon. 

U.S.S.  Joseph  T.  Dickman  — 2nd  annual  reunion 
at  Philadelphia  in  October.  Shipmates  contact 
Phillip  V.  La  Briola,  1435  S.  Etting  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 46,  Pa.  • 

Washington  Greys— 1st  annual  reunion  at  Bronx 
Winter  Garden.  1874  Washington  Ave..  Bronx, 
N.  Y.,  Saturday  evening,  January  28th.  Sponsored 
by  all  Washington  Greys  vet  units.  Washington 
Greys  Post.  American  Legion  ;  Wasliington  Greys 
Post.  VFW,  and  Washington  Greys  Veteran  Assn. 
Contact  Col.  George  Lopaus  or  Lt.  Col.  Richard 
J.  Kennedy,  at  the  Armory,  29  W.  Kingsbridge 
Rd..  Bronx  63,  N.  Y. 

Co.  B,  324th  Engineers,  99th  Division  —  Reunion 
planned  ;  ex-members  write  Bill  Zahari,  4878  N. 
Ashland  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 

699th  Signals  —  Reunion  in  planning  stage  :  all 
vets  SW  Pacific  service  contact  James  J.  Kolta, 
2720  Kendall,  Detroit  6.  Mich. 

Battery  F,  63rd  Artillery  (CAC),  WWl  -  31st 
annual  reunion  Saturday,  March  18,  Winthrop 
Hotel,  Tacoma,  Wash.  For  reservations  write  Ted 
Vanfossen.  Bank  of  California.  Tacoma  1,  Wash., 
or  Jim  Copeland,  1112  So.  23rd,  Tacoma  3,  Wash. 

177th  Army  Postal  Unit  —  2nd  annual  reunion 
at  Pittston,  Pa.,  June  3-5.  For  info  and  reserva- 
tions w/rite  Pat  Dougherty,  174  Carroll  St.,  Pitts- 
ton.  Pa. 

Co.  B,  109th  Engineer  Bn.  (C)  34th  Infantry 
Division  —  Association  formed,  reunion  planned. 
Vets  write  F.  Nelson,  Happy  Hollow,  Hot  Springs, 
S.  Dak. 

34th  Field  Hospital— Reunion  planned  to  be  held 
Chicago  in  July  or  August.  Vets  write  Lou  Gross, 
1223  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

1050th  Signal  Co.  (S-G),  ETC  —  Reunion  being 
planned.  Contact  Kenneth  B.  Young,  4336  Leo 
Road.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

97th  Bomb  Group,  414th  Bomb  Squadron  —  Re- 
union  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Octobeft4.  Write  Aloysius 
Moszyk.  909  S.  Farragut.  Bay  City,  Mich.,  for 
information. 

306th  General  Hospital— 1st  reunion,  Saturday, 
January  21.  Reservations  and  details  from  Frank 
Whelan,  230  York  St.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

15th  Air  Force  Society  of  Chicago— Reunion  at 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Wednesday,  January 
11.  Info,  from  Nathan  Wolfberg,  39  S.  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago,  III. 

121st  Infantry,  8th  Inf.  Division  —  Annua!  re- 
union at  Macon,  Ga.,  May  20.  Information  from 
B.  L.  Kersey,  Jr.,  488  First  Street,  Macon,  Ga. 


Honors  Outstanding  Citizen 

At  ^  public  meeting  held  in  Municipal 
Hall,  Antrim-Mentz  Post  No.  66,  Maple 
Shade,  New  Jersey,  paid  high  honors 
to  Rev.  Ralph  J.  Steinhauer,  designated 
as  Maple  Shade's  Most  Outstanding 
Citizen.  Rev.  Steinhauer  was  presented 
the  American  Legion  Citizenship  Medal 
and  a  citation  in  recognition  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  Legion 
and  his  fellow-townsmen. 

A  resident  of  Maple  Shade  since  1934, 
"he  has  served  in  every  worthwhile  proj- 
ect launched  in  the  town  during  the 
past  15  years.  Although  pastor  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  he 
seems  to  have  earned  the  title  of  'Pastor 
of  Maple  Shade,' "  says  the  citation. 
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MID-WEST  CONFERENCE  ON 
CHILD  WELFARE  AT  TOREK  A 

The  Area  "D"  Child  Welfare  Con- 
ference of  The  American  Legion  will  be 
held  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  January  13  and  14.  An  ex- 
pected 300  Legion  and  Auxiliary  child 
welfare  workers  of  the  Middle  West 
will  be  on  hand  when  Area  Chairman 
Glen  R.  Hillis  of  Kokomo,  Indiana,  calls 
the  conference  to  order. 

Departments  which  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  are  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Wittmann  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  National  Child  Welfare 
Chairman,  will  open  the  meeting  by 
outlining  a  seven-point  program  for 
1950.  The  i-emainder  of  the  conference 
will  be  devoted  to  discussions  of  meth- 
ods of  achieving  the  1950  objectives  and 
to  study  of  specific  problems  raised  by 
department  child  welfare  chairmen. 

Department  of  Kansas  has  made 
thorough  preparations  for  handling  the 
conference.  All  sessions  are  to  be  held 
at  Hotel  Kansan,  which  will  also  house 
conference  visitors. 


WW2  HISTORIES  NEEDED  TO 

COMPLETE  LIBRARY  FILES 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has 
brought  together  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  WW2  unit  histories,  comprising 
the  most  complete  collection  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  planned  to  make  this  part  of 
the  library  the  great  central  repository 
of  material  for  the  historian,  research 
worker  and  others  who  may  in  the  fu- 
ture have  need  to  delve  into  War  2  his- 
tory and  the  records  of  the  men  who 
fought  the  war.  In  addition  to  the  pub- 
lished histories  and  unit  records,  the 
library  includes  camp  and  unit  news- 
papers, ephemeral  issues  of  all  sorts, 
maps  —  in  fact  anything  relating  to  the 
war. 

Diligent  search  has  so  far  failed  to 
turn  up  copies  of  many  unit  histories. 
The  Library  would  like  to  locate  copies; 
if  you  have  one  of  those  listed  below, 
please  write  C.  E.  Dornbusch,  Special 
Assistant  in  Government  Documents, 
New  York  Public  Library,  5th  Avenue 
at  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Report  of  the  Occupation  of  Japan.  6th 
U.  S.  Army,  22  September  1945—30  November 
1945.  99  pages. 

History  of  V  Corps.  June  6,  1944.  511  pages. 

Mission  Accomplished.  The  Story  of  the 
Campaigns  of  the  VII  Corps,  U.  S.  Army, 
in  the  War  Against  Germany,  1944-45.  80 
pages. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Days.  XIII  Corps. 
43  pages. 

The  Ghost  Corps  Thru  Hell  and  High 
Water.  A  Short  History  of  the  XX  Corps, 
V.  S.  Army.  29  pages. 

The  24th  Infantry  Division:  A  Brief  His- 
tory. Kyto,  Japan.  103  pages. 

Hold  Fast!  Historical  Bits,  9th  Infantry 
Division.  iH  pages. 

History  of  the  40th  Infantry  Division  in 
the  Philippines.  58  pages. 

fifi.  A  Story  of  World  War  II,  by  Siinto 
Wessman.  175  pages. 

87th  Infantry  Division,  Special  Troops. 

95th  Infantry  Division  History,  1918-1946, 
by  George  M.  Fuerman. 

Historical  Journal,  Special  Troops,  102nd 
Infantry  Division. 


LEGION  A  WARDED  FREEDOM 
MEDAL  FOR  AMERICANISM 

A  medal  was  presented  to  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  for  its  Americanism  Com- 
mission's distinguished  contributions  to 
the  American  way  of  life,  in  exei-cises 
conducted  by  Freedoms  Foujidation  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  last 
November.  Past  National  Commander 
James  F.  O'Neill  accepted  the  award 
in  behalf  of  the  Legion  from  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  who  was  chair- 
man for  the  occasion.  The  ceremonies 
were  held  at  the  farm  where  Washing- 
ton's Army  spent  the  tragic  winter  of 
1777-78  which  is  now  Freedom  Founda- 
tion's national  headquarters. 

Some  two  hundred  "speak  up  for 
freedom"  prizes  were  awarded  to 
organizations  and  individuals,  who  were 
chosen  for  honors  by  a  jury  of  21  noted 
Americans  headed  by  President  Harold 
E.  Stassen  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  gold  medal,  with  cash  prize, 
was  given  to  Eugene  Lyons  for  his 
article.  Speak  Up  For  America,  pub- 
lished in  the  February,  1949,  number 
of  The  American  Legion  Magazine. 

Edward  G.  Marshall,  a  Boys'  Stater 
who  won  fourth  place  in  the  Legion's 
National  Oratorical  Contest  in  1948, 
received  a  cash  award  for  his  gradua- 
tion address.  Frontiers  of  Opportunity, 
delivered  at  the  Las  Vegas  (Nevada) 
high  school  last  June. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

OCTOBER  31.  1949 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit. .  $1,055,762.55 

Receivables    177,003.70 

Inventories    402,832.07 

Invested  Funds    961,740.96 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Gi'aves  Decollation 
Trust  Fund.. $  251,779.83 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  .  .  1.049.572.44  1,301,352.27 
Real  Estate,  less  depreciation..  278,624.71 
Furniture  and  Fixtures,  le.ss 

depreciation    273,442.30 

Deferred  Charges   102,264.89 

$4,553,023.45 


LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  157,937.06 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   273.592.68 

Deferred  Income    1,326,685.03 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  $  251,779.83 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust   1.049,572.44  1,301,352.27 

Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Capital: 

Reserve  Fund.$  739,580.76 
Restricted 

Fund    13,023.14 

Reserve  for  construction  of 
Washington 

Office   327,898.97 

Real  Estate  .  .      130.000.00  1,210,502.87 

Surplus    167,281.92 

"Excess   of  income   over  ex- 
pense 10  months  116,671.62  282,953.54 
1.493.466.41 
$4,553,023.46 


♦  Most  of  the  dues  for  1949  have  been 
received  and  credited.  The  excess  of  income 
over  expense  will  be  available  for  opera- 
tions for  the  remaining  two  months  of  1949. 


A  FEW  TIPS  ON  NATIONAL 

SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Here  is  a  quick  run-down  on  a  few 
of  the  main  points  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance. 

(1)  You  can  buy  as  little  as  $1,000  worth 
of  GI  insurance  or  as  much  as  $io,000. 

<2)  There  are  si.x  permanent  plans  of  GI 
insurance  —  Ordinary  Life,  Thirty  Pay  Life, 
Twenty  Pay  Life  and  three  Endowment 
Plans.  -You  may  choose  any  one,  or  any  com- 
bination of  the  six. 

(3)  The  Veterans  Administration  will  pay 
off  in  one  sum  if  that  is  what  you  want.  Or 
you  may  choose  regular  monthly  installments. 

(4)  "The  VA  will  pay  off  to  anyone  you  se- 
lect —  a  member  of  your  family,  or  someone 
not  even  related  to  you. 

(5)  NSH  is  free  from  all  restrictions  as  to 
residence,  travel,  occupation,  or  military  or 
naval  service. 

(6)  The  premium  rates  are  low  because  the 
government  bears  the  entire  cost  of  adminis- 
tration and  pays  all  losses  traceable  to  the 
extra  hazards  of  military  or  naval  service. 

Is  your  GI  insurance  exactly  the  way 
you  want  it?  Time  changes  and  your 
insurance  needs  change  too.  Perhaps 
things  are  better  for  you  now  and  you 
can  afford  to  carry  as  much  as  $10,000 
insurance.  What  about  your  benefici- 
aries? A  marriage  or  a  birth  may  make 
you  want  to  name  new  beneficiaries. 
Have  you  notified  the  VA  of  the  way 
you  want  your  insurance  paid  off?  Re- 
member, the  VA  cannot  pay  your  in- 
surance to  the  persons  you  want  unless 
you  tell  the  VA  who  they  are.  Take 
care  of  this  important  matter  right  now. 
Check  your  insurance  often.  Keep  it  up 
to  date.  Be  sure  your  GI  insurance  fits 
your  present  needs.  Write  or  visit  your 
nearest  VA  office  for  forms  and  addi- 
tional information  or  see  your  post 
service  officer  who  \vi\\  be  glad  to  help 
you. 


LIVING  MEMORIAL  PLANNED 

FOR  WAR  ENTERTAINERS 

A  living  memorial  dedicated  to  the 
memory  and  services  of  the  valiant  men 
and  women  of  the  entertainment  world 
who  served  the  fighting  men  in  remote 
places  during  the  war  and  are  still  serv- 
ing the  wounded  and  sick  in  hospitals, 
is  planned  by  a  committee  formed  in 
New  York  recently.  The  memorial  will 
take  the  form  of  a  national  theatre  — 
a  very  special  sort  of  theatre;  in  fact 
a  great  training  center. 

The  idea  had  its  inception  at  Kings- 
bridge  VA  Hospital  when  a  group  of 
war-wounded  were  discussing  a  show 
just  given  by  a  Broadway  theatre  com- 
pany— a  special  performance  which  had 
been  stimulating  and  cheering.  As  a 
result  of  the  discussion,  plans  were  set 
on  foot  to  form  a  committee  to  carry 
the  idea  to  complete  realization.  Plans 
for  the  memorial  are  well  advanced. 

As  visualized,  the  memorial  theatre 
would  serve  as  a  training  center  to  teach 
the  show  business  to  veterans  and  their 
children ;  to  organize  and  send  out  show 
units  to  service  camps  and  veterans' 
hospitals;  to  develop  new  talent,  and 
to  put  on  its  own  theatrical  productions. 
The  building,  designed  by  a  nationally 
known  architect  already  engaged,  would 
also  include  special  rooms  for  show  and 
veteran  activities,  a  museum  and  a  hall 
of  fame. 
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A  DIGEST  OF   EVENTS  WHICH   ARE   LIKE  LY  TO  BE  OF   PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


PENNSYLVANIA  VOTES  WW2  VET  BONUS: 

By  a  whopping  vote  of  four  to  one .  Pennsylvania 
voters  on  November  8  approved  the  payment  of  a  half 
billion  dollar  bonus  to  the  Keystone  State's 
1 ,280,000  WW2  veterans .  .  .  .The  measure  had  previously 
passed  two  regular  sessions  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, as  required  by  law,  and  the  amendment  to 
Constitution  also  provided  for  bond  issue  to  meet 
the  cost.  .  .  .The  law  went  into  effect  upon  ratifica- 
tion by  the  voters.  .  .  .Pennsylvania  did  well  by  its 
defenders:  The  act  authorizes  payment  of  $10  for 
each  month  of  home  service  and  $15  for  each  month 
of  foreign  service,  up  to  a  maximum  of  S500 . . .  . 
Eligibility  rules  require:  Residence  in  State  at 
time  of  induction;  service  with  U.  S.  Armed  Forces 
or  allied  nations  between  December  7.  1941 .  and 
September  2.  1945. . . .However,  those  on  duty  on 
September  2,  1945,  may  count  service  prior  to  March 
3,  1946.  .  .  .No  payment  is  made  for  less  than  60  days 
of  service.  .  .  .Majcimum  ajnount  is  paid  to  next-of-kin 
of  war  dead. . . .Next-of-kin  of  vets  who  died  after 
discharge  collect  eunount  of  bonus  in  following 
order:  Un-remarried  widow,  minor  child  or  children, 
mother  or  father,  which  also  includes  foster 
parents ... .Application  forms  will  be  distributed 
through  The  Ad.iutant  General.  Harrisburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania. . . .Attention,  please :  The  deadline  for  filing 
applications  is  July  1.  1950 . 

NEW  JERSEY  REJECTS  WW2  VETERAN  BONUS: 

By  a  close  margin,  electors  of  New  Jersey  rejected 
a  State  bonus  to  its  550,000  WW2  service  men  and 
women  at  the  election  held  on  November  8.  .  .  .Sixth 
State  to  refuse  to  vote  a  bonus.  New  Jersey  voters 
were  not  in  mind  to  add  a  new  tax  on  gross  business 
receipts  which  was  tacked  on  to  the  proposal  as  the 
means  of  raising  money  to  pay  the  bill. . . .Other 
States  which  have  voted  down  bonus  proposals  are 
Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and  Wisconsin. 

WASHINGTON  COURT  HOLDS  BONUS  CONSTITUTIONAL: 

Paving  the  way  for  immediate  payment  of  the  State 
bonus.  Washington  Supreme  Court,  in  5-to-4  decision, 
ruled  the  1949  $80,000,000  WW2  veterans  bonus  law 
constitutional. . . .Apparently  this  ends  the  long 
dispute  and,  according  to  Attorney  General  Smith 
Troy,  payment  to  eligible  vets  will  start  some  time 
in  late  January  or  early  February. . . .First  approved 
by  the  voters  at  the  1948  election,  the  court  held 
the  law  to  be  unconstitutional ... .Re-enacted  in 
1949,  the  measure  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
courts  again.  .  .  .Bonds  are  to  be  retired  by  tcix  on 
cigarettes,  which  adds  two  cents  per  deck  to  the 
fag-smoker's  bill.  .  .  .Under  this  law  bona  fide  Oregon 
residents  or  citizens  (one  year  or  more  before  enter- 
ing service)  who  served  with  the  Armed  Forces  between 
December  7,  1941,  and  September  2,  1945,  will  col- 
lect $10  per  month  for  home  service  and  $15  for  each 
month  of  foreign  service. . . .No  maximum  amount 
fixed. . . .Next-of-kin  of  men  who  died  in  service  may 
collect  in  following  order:  Un-remarried  widow, 
surviving  dependent  children  or  dependent  parents. 
. . .Application  forms  may  be  had  from  the  State 
Auditor .  Olvmpia.  Washington. 

NEW  YORKERS-IN-EXILE  TO  GET  BONUS: 

New  York  voters,  at  the  November  8  election .  gave 
a  big  okay  to  pay  its  150,000  WW2  vets  who  live  in 
other  States  the  full  amount  of  the  Empire  State 
bonus. . . .These  veterans  who  took  post-war  residence 
outside  of  New  York  were  excluded  from  payment  in 
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the  original  measure  --and  be  it  said  that  New  York 
was  the  only  one  of  the  18  States  to  thus  refuse 
payment  to  ivs  eligibles.  .  .  .The  injustice  now 
righted,  New  Yorkers-in-exile  are  invited -- yea, 
urged  -  -by  the  New  York  State  Veterans'  Bonus  Bureau 
to  get  their  applications  in  early. . . .Anticipating 
favorable  action  by  the  electorate,  the  1949  Legis- 
lature enacted  the  necessary  enabling  laws. . . . 
Checks  will  start  flowing  out  on  January  2.  .  .  .Rates 
are:  $50  for  less  than  60  days'  service  in  U.  S. ; 
$150  for  60  days  or  more  in  home  service,  and  $250 
for  any  foreign  service. . . .Active  duty  between 
December  7,  1941,  and  September  2,  1945  is  required. 
.  .  .Residence  in  State  at  least  six  months  before 
entering  service ...  .No  deadline  fixed  for  filing 
applications.  . .  .Use  SEime  form  of  application  as  for 
vets  who  stayed  in  State.  .  .  .File  claim  (by  mail  only) 
with  New  York  State  Veterans '  Bonus  Bureau.  1875 
North  Broadway.  Albany.  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  ABOLISHES  FULL  VET  PREFERENCE: 

Absolute  preference  for  veterans  in  New  York 
State  Civil  Service  was  wiped  off  the  books  by  the 
voters  at  the  November  8  election. . . .An  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  approved  which  radically 
changes  the  preference  rules,  and  gives  the  veteran 
a  preference  on  examinations  only. . . .Under  the  old 
system,  disabled  veterans  got  first  preference  in 
appointments,  veterans  not  disabled  next,  and  both 
classes  had  absolute  preference  over  non-veterans. 
. . .The  new  system  gives  disabled  vets  a  10-point 
preference;  non-disabled  veterans  a  5-point  pref- 
ence  on  exeunination  for  appointment.  .  .  .Half  will  be 
granted  on  promotion  exeiminations ,  but  veteran  pref- 
ence  can  be  used  only  once. 

SUPREME  COURT  UNHOLDS  VET  JOB  RIGHTS: 

In  a  decision  of  major  importance  to  thousands  of 
WW2  veterans,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
strengthened  the  job  rights  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  by  ruling  that  a  vet's  seniority  rights 
extend  beyond  the  one  year's  re-employment  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  .  .  .The  Court  also  ruled  that  the 
expiration  of  that  one-year  period  did  not  end  a 
veteran's  right  to  sue  in  United  States  courts  in 
order  to  enforce  those  rights. .. .The  decision,  re- 
versing the  lower  courts .  came  up  on  two  cases  from 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  Kentucky.  .  .  .Both  had  to 
do  with  seniority,  with  slightly  different  back- 
grounds ...  .Justice  Burton,  who  wrote  the  unanimous 
decision,  held  that  the  draft  act  "did  not  establish 
a  one-year  statute  of  limitation  upon  the  assertion 
of  the  veteran's  initial  rights  of  re-employment". 
. . ."It  added  special  statutory  protection,  for  one 
year,  against  certain  types  of  discharge  or  demo- 
tions that  might  rob  the  veteran's  re-employment  of 
its  substance,  but  the  expiration  of  that  year  did 
not  terminate  the  right  of  the  veteran  to  the  senior- 
ity to  which  he  was,  in  the  first  place,  entitled." 

COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY  CADET  EXAMINATIONS: 

Youngsters  who  can  qualify  under  stiff  competitive 
exams,  have  a  chance  to  enter  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academy.  New  London,  Connecticut, 
to  prepare  for  a  career  in  that  branch  of  Uncle  Sam's 
service ... .Unlike  the  other  service  academies  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  no  Congressional  appoint- 
ment is  required. .. .The  examinations  for  cadets 
are  held  in  February  of  each  year  and  are  open  to 
all  young  men  between  17  and  22,  who  are  high 
school  graduates,  or  seniors  who  will  be  graduated 
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by  June,  and  who  fulfill  the  educational  and 
physical  requirements.  .  .  The  Coast  Guard  invites 
applications;  those  who  do  not  meet  the  high 
standard  of  the  cadet  corps  are  quickly  weeded 
out.... The  Academy  is  one  of  the  top-notch  schools. 
. . .The  course  is  that  of  B.S.  in  Engineering.  .  .  . 
Graduates  receive  a  commission  m  the  Coast  Guard 
as  Ensign. . . .In  addition,  cadets  are  paid  enough  to 
cover  their  living  expenses  while  in  the  Academy. 
. . .Full  details  and  application  forms  from  Com- 
mandant .  IL        Coast  Guard.  Washington  25 .  D.  £^ 

U.   S.   WAR  VETERANS  TOTAL  19  MILLION: 

Of  the  total  of  nearly  25.000.000  men  and  women 
who  have  fought  this  nation's  wars  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  934,000  died  in  service  -- 
but,  as  of  September  30,  there  were  19,000,000 
veterans  still  living.... In  answer  to  frequent 
requests  for  statistics  on  vets  the  VA  made  a 
breakdown ... .The  tabulation  disclosed  that 
16,535,000  participated  in  WW2.  of  whom  409,000 
died  in  service,  and  that  15,252,000  are  living, 
not  counting  those  still  in  the  Armed  Services.  .  .  . 
The  Civil  War  was  the  next  most  costly  in  lives; 
of  2,192,000  in  the  National  services  who  partici- 
pated in  it,  364,000  died  in  service. . . .Twenty-one 
Union  vets  are  still  alive;  outnumbered  by  Con- 
federate vets  (30)  who  live  in  12  States.... No 
figures  were  given  for  those  enrolled  or  in-service 
deaths  in  the  C.S.A.  forces. . . . In  the  First  World 
War,  some  4,744,000  took  part  and  131,000  died  in 
service.  According  to  VA  there  are  3,570,000  WWl 
vets  living. . . .The  Spanish- American  War  had  392,000 
participants,  11,000  in-service  deaths,  and 
125,000  veterans  still  living. . . .The  figures  for 
other  wars  of  which  no  veterans  are  living  are: 
Mexican  War  --  130,000  participants,  13,000  in- 
service  deaths;  War  of  1812  --  536,000  participants, 
2,000  in-service  deaths;  Revolutionary  War  -- 
395,000  participants,  4,000  in-service  deaths. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  DEADLINES  FOR  VET  BENEFITS: 

A  number  of  benefits  granted  WW?  veterans  have 
time  limits  fixed  by  law. . . .Eligibles  are  warned  ui 
some  of  the  more  important  ones: 

GI  Bill  Education  and  Training .     WW2  vets  dis- 
charged before  July  25,  1947,  must  start  their 
GI  Bill  education  or  training  before  July  25,  19ol 
Those  discharged  after  July  25,  1947,  (end  of  the 
war  for  benefit  purposes)  must  begin  their  course^ 
within  four  years  after  discharge ....  In  botn 
cases,  training  must  be  completed  by  July  25,  1956. 
. . .Exception  is  made  for  vets  who  re-enlisted 
under  Armed  Forces  Recruitment  Act   (Public  Law 
190)  between  October  6,  1945,  and  October  5,  1946 
. . .These  vets  have  four  years  from  end  of  this 
enlistment  period  in  which  to  begin  training,  and 
nine  years  to  complete  it. 

Public  Law  16  Education  and  Training .  Disabled 
vets  of  WW2  may  begin  Public  Law  16  education  and 
training  at  any  time  after  discharge,  but  in  time  i^.. 
complete  their  courses  by  July  25,  1956. 

GI  Loans .  WW2  vets  may  apply  for  loans  guaranteed 
or  insured  under  the  GI  Bill  until  July  25,  1957. 
. . .Exception  is  made  for  those  who  re-enlisted 
under  Armed  Forces  Recruitment  Act.... They  have 
10  years  from  the  end  of  their  enlistment  period  in 
which  to  apply. 

Read.iustment  Allowances .  GI  Bill  readjustment 
allowance  program  has  ended  for  most  WW2  vets... 
Those  discharged  after  July  25,  1947,  however, 
may  apply  for  the  employment  and  self -employment 
allowance  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  dis 
charge.  .  .  .No  payments  will  be  made  after  July  25, 
1952 ....  Exception  again  is  made  for  those  who 
re-enlisted  under  Armed  Forces  Recruitment  Act 
They  have  up  to  two  years  from  date  of  discharge 
to  claim  readjustment  allowances. 

Cars  for  Disabled  Veterans .    WW2  vets  who,  in 


service,  lost,  or  lost  the  use  of,  one  or  both  legs 
at  or  above  the  ankle  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  automobile  or  other  conveyance  at  Government 
expense.  .  .  They  have  until  June  30,  1950,  to  apply. 

Non-Deadline  Benefits .    Other  VA-administered 
benefits  for  war  veterans  are  not  restricted  by 
deadlines.  They  may  be  applied  for  at  any  time. . .  . 
Veterans  of  all  wars  and  service-connected  peace- 
time vets  are  entitled  to  medical,  hospital  and 
domiciliary  care. . . .WW2  vets  may  apply  for  new 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  or  for  reinstate- 
ment of  lapsed  NSLI ....  Compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  is  provided  for  veterans 
of  all  wars  and  peacetime  service. . . .Pension  for 
nonservice-connected  disabilities  (under  certain 
conditions)  is  granted  veterans  of  Spanish- 
American  War  and  both  World  Wars.  .  .  Government 
grants  for  specially  designed  housing  are  authorized 
for  vets  of  war  or  peacetime  service  who  served 
subsequent  to  April  21,  1898,  and  who  are  suffering 
from  certain  service-connected  disabilities. 

Benefits  for  Survivors  of  Deceased  Veterans . 
Survivors  of  deceased  veterans  of  all  wars  and  of 
certain  peacetime  veterans  have  two  years  in 
which  to  file  claims  for  burial  allowances,  after 
permanent  burial  or  cremation. . . .Survivors  of  all 
veterans  who  died  of  service-connected  causes  may 
apply  for  compensation  at  any  time  after  the 
veteran's  death ... .Survivors  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  both  World  Wars  who 
died  of  causes  not  attributable  to  service  may 
apply  for  pensions  at  any  time  after  the  veteran's 
death . 

POW  CLAIM  FORMS  READY  IN  JANUARY; 

Word  comes  from  Washington  that  the  recently 
organized  War  Claims  Commission  will  have  official 
forms  for  claims  of  ex-prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  internees  ready  for  distribution  about 
the  first  of  January. . . .These  forms  are  for  the 
listing  of  claims  for  the  $l-per-day  allowance 
for  each  day  spent  on  sub-standard  enemy  prison 
camp  diets  and  for  other  proper  claims. . . ,  Dis- 
tribution of  the  official  forms  will  be  made  to 
eligibles  through  American  Legion  Posts  and 
Service  Officers,  other  veterans'  organizations, 
State  veterans'  service  agencies.  Red  Cross, 
Veterans  Administration,  and  through  American 
embassies ... .The  War  Claims  Commission  believes 
that  the  ex-POWs  and  civilians  will  be  better 
served,  and  with  less  delay,  if  the  forms  are 
obtained  from  a  designated  agency  where  assistance 
will  be  given,  if  necessary,  in  filling  them  out. 
. . .Again  the  Commission  warns  against  sharp- 
shooters who  try  to  sell  application  forms.... 
No  claim  will  be  processed  for  payment  unless  it  is 
submitted  on  the  official  blank  form  authorized 
by  the  Commission. . . .These  are  free,  and  no  fee 
will  be  charged  by  the  designated  agencies. 

DISABLED  URGED  TO  REINSTATE  NSLI : 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Commission  calls  at- 
tention to  an  error  in  an  item  under  the  above  cap- 
tion, page  28,  December  number. . . .Quoting  Chairman 
Rankin,  House  Vet  Committee,  it  was  stated  that 
service-connected  veterans  could  reinstate  NSLI 
before  December  31j.  1949 .  without  examination. . . . 
Correction:  Report  of  physical  examination  on  pre- 
scribed VA  form  in  addition  to  the  initial  premium, 
is  a  prerequisite  to  determination  of  a  WW2  veteran's 
right  to  reinstate  his  NSLI  prior  to  January  1 .  1950 . 

NSLI  POLICIES  PASS  TWENTY  MILLION  MARK; 

Total  number  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
policies  issued  since  the  program  went  into 
effect  in  October,  1940,  passed  the  20,000,000- 
mark  in  September,  1949.... At  that  time  7,220,000 
policies  were  active ....  These  policies  had  a  total 
face  value  of  $41,500,000,000. 
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i  un  Calumet  Uo  it  Again? 


Thu&c  wtio  Ihmk  Cciluiuel  t'ai  in  is  just 
[jlain  lucky  point  to  the  Bull  Lta  gold 
mine.  Then  they  point  to  Bob  Kleberg's 
big  King  Ranch  in  Texas,  wliich  must 
have  the  rabbit's  ears  instead  of  its  feet 
Mrs.  Ethel  D.  Jacobs  claimed  a  colt  from 
King  Ranch  for  $1,500  some  years  back 
The  colt  didn't  seem  like  much  at  the  time 
but  its  name  was  Stymie,  and  Stymie  ib 
the  present  top  money  winner  -  just  short 
of  a  million  dollars.  Kleberg  had  the  bad 
luck  to  let  a  horse  with  a  great  future  run 
in  a  cheap  claiming  race. 

Kleberg  also  owns  Assault,  a  stallion 
which  rated,  as  a  racehorse,  right  along- 
side Calumet's  best  of  this  generation.  But 
when  Assault  slowed  down  and  was  hope- 
fully given  stud  duty  he  turned  out  to  be 
sterile,  so  he  was  returned  to  the  races 
to  rim  his  career  out  and  retired  last 
October  17th.  What  a  sire  he  might  have 
been! 

Calumet  has  bad  luck  too.  Citation,  at 
four  years  of  age,  didn't  race  a  step  in 
1949  due  to  an  injury.  Second  in  win- 
nings only  to  Stymie,  Citation  might  have 
won  over  a  million  today.  Of  course  he 
may  yet,  but  one  of  his  best  years  has 
been  lost.  Calumet's  1944  Kentucky  Derby 
winner,  Pensive,  began  a  wonderful  stud 
career.  He  fathered  Ponder  and  Theory, 
then  died  too  young  last  spring,  about  450 
foals  short  of  a  normal  stud  career. 

If  there  is  an  explanation  of  Calumet's 
success  (and  people  are  forever  trying  to 
explain  it)  it  is  a  combination  of  good 
breeding,  good  management,  good  horse- 
handling  and  wonderful  patience.  Good 
luck  there  is  too,  but  there  might  not  be 
so  much  of  that  if  the  farm  didn't  have 
the  best  of  everything  else. 

Warren  Wright's  father,  founder  of  the 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  fortune,  oper- 
ated a  stock  farm  near  Chicago  thirty 
years  ago.  He  was  William  Monroe  Wright, 
and  on  his  farm  he  bred  trotting  horses 
While  he  was  at  it  he  bred  the  gelding 
Peter  Manning,  which  set  a  world  trotting 
record  of  one  minute  56%  seconds  for  the 
mile  in  1921.  Most  enduring  of  all  trotting 
records,  Peter  Marming's  standard  lasted 
sixteen  years  before  Greyhound  broke  it 
in  1937. 

In  1924  the  elder  Wright  moved  his 
stock  to  Kentucky  He  established  a 
breeding  farm  just  outside  of  Lexington 
on  the  Versailles  Pike  (pronounced  Ver- 
sails.)  The  blue-grass  there,  fed  by  the 
lime-rich  soil  of  old  Kentucky,  is  the  best 
natural  horse-pasture  in  the  country 
Wright  named  the  farm  Calumet,  after  his 
baking  powder  At  Calumet,  William 
Monroe  Wright  continued  to  breed  trotters 
until  his  death  in  1931.  Calumet  trotters 
were  as  common  then  as  Hanover  trotters 
are  today.  There  was  nearly  a  whole  al- 
phabet of  them,  starting  with  Calumet 
Adam. 

Son  Warren  Wrignt  was  a  business  ex- 
ecutive, with  broad  interests  and  activity 
in  many  corporations.  Those  who  know 
him  say  it  is  unlikely  he  learned  much 
about  breeding  horses  from  his  father 
He  took  little  interest  in  horses  until  he 
inherited  Calumet  Farm  in  1931.  Then  he 
began  almost  from  scratch  as  an  owner, 


(Continued  jruin  payt  13) 
breeder  and  racer  of  thoioughbred  horses. 

Warren's  fiiit  step  was  to  dispense  with 
tlie  trotters  and  shift  to  the  blue-bloods. 
He  nearly  doubled  the  farm  to  its  present 
extent,  1,038  acres.  In  1933  he  raced  some 
racehorses  he  had  bought.  Total  winnings 
were  $22,055  -  little  more  than  a  third  of 
what  two-year-old  Theory  won  for  him 
in  three  races  at  Belmont  last  October.  It 
cost  far  more  than  that  to  run  the  stable. 
Wright,  the  successful  executive  and  or- 
ganizer, was  dissatisfied  to  operate  a  los- 
ing venture.  He  began  to  drop  his  business 
activities  and  concentrate  all  his  skill  on 
a  business-like  stable.  Since  then  he  has 
let  go  of  every  outside  activity  in  favor 
of  Calumet. 

Only  in  the  long  view  is  there  anything 
spectacular  about  the  Calumet  story. 
When  Wright  went  into  the  thoroughbred 
business  in  1931  he  was  ten  years  away 
from  his  first  Derby  winner,  ten  years 
away  from  his  first  great  three-year-old, 
from  the  succession  of  stakes  winners 
which  have  dominated  racing  since  1941 
But  during  those  ten  years  he  was  lying 
in  the  weeds,  carrying  out  a  plan.  The 
plan  was  simplicity  itself,  looking  back 
at  it.  Here  it  is,  just  as  it  happened. 

Plan  A  -  -  Get  a  string  of  the  best  brood 
mares  possible,  buy  them  or  breed  them, 
but  get  them. 

Plan  B  —  Get  one  or  more  truly  great 
stallions  to  breed  to  the  brood  mares 
Until  you  can  find  your  own,  breed  your 
mares  to  the  best  outside  stallions. 

Plan  C  —  When  you  have  the  best  breed- 
ing stable  in  the  land  go  out  and  hire  the 
best  horse-handlers  alive  to  manage  the 
greatest  colts  and  fillies  ever  bred. 

The  plan  has  worked  to  perfection.  It 
is  the  story  of  Calumet  Farm.  And  it  is  not 
an  explanation  dreamed  up  now,  but  was 
witnessed  and  reported  as  it  happened  by 
reporters  who  felt  a  premonition  about 
the  results. 

For  a  year  Wright  appeared  to  be  just  a 


bieedci  A  lacing  magazine  i;i  1933  noted 
that  Calumet  invested  $182,000  in  mares 
and  yearlings  in  1932  and  spent  over 
$16,000  in  stud  fees.  Earlier  it  listed  some 
of  the  mares  and  matings  and  remarked 
that  the  Calumet  breeding  farm  seemed  to 
be  laying  a  "solid  foundation." 

In  1933  that  magazine.  The  Blood-Horse, 
congratulated'  Mr.  Wright  on  his  "busi- 
ness acumen"  and  remarked  at  the  ex- 
cellent breeding  of  16  foals  born  at  Calu- 
met that  spring.  By  December  the  maga- 
zine  s  language  was  stronger.  It  referred 
to  the  "powerful  group  of  mares"  Mr 
Wright  was  accumulating. 

The  following  spring  The  Blood-Horse 
listed  83  thoroughbreds  bought  or  bred 
by  Calumet  thus  far,  and  it  sensed  the 
stallion  phase  of  the  Wright  plan  when 
it  reported  of  a  stable  that  wasn't  win- 
ning many  races,  "There  is  no  stallion  (at 
Calumet),  the  policy  being  to  patronize 
(other  stallions)  until  some  horse  carry- 
ing Calumet's  red  and  blue  stripes  earns 
the  right  to  become  a  sire." 

Five  years  after  Warren  Wright  took 
over  Calumet,  The  Blood-Horse  assigned 
Joe  Palmer,  now  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune's  excellent  horse-writer,  to  do  a 
feature  on  Calumet's  Kentucky  Derby 
prospects  for  1936.  Palmer,  writing  the 
first  of  the  thousands  of  feature  stories 
which  have  since  been  written  about 
Calumet,  was  not  at  all  impressed  by 
Wright's  Derby  hopefuls.  He  was  struck 
instead  by  Plan  A.  His  story  began  "There 
is  not  a  badly  bred  horse  in  the  Calumet 
training  barn." 

It  was  true.  For  several  years  Wright 
had  had  horses  racing  here  and  there 
but  had  produced  nothing  sensational.  But 
Plan  A  had  developed.  Calumet  was 
loaded  with  mares  and  yearlings  carrying 
the  blood  of  that  grand  old  stud,  Teddy, 
and  Teddy's  son.  Bull  Dog.  Also  the  blood 
of  Man  o'  War,  Reigh  Count,  Sir  Galahad 
III  and  a  number  of  other  excellent  stal- 


"And  this  is  niy  son,  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  another  son  by  marriage 
previous  to  that,  and  two  daughters  by  marriage  previous  to  that,  and—" 
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lions  and  mares  horn  other  stables  which 
the  average  citizen  wouldn't  recognize. 

It  was  time  for  Plan  B.  For  five  years 
Wright  had  been  looking  for  the  right 
stallion.  On  July  7,  1936  Wright  made  the 
largest  investment  of  a  syndicate  of 
stable-owners  which  bought  the  nine- 
year-old  stallion  Blenheim  II  from  Prince 
Aga  Khan,  for  an  estimated  quarter- 
million  dollars.  Blenheim  won  the  English 
Derby  in  1930,  and  sired  Mahmoud  who 
won  it  later.  Wright  paid  for  a  quarter  of 
Blenheim,  the  six  others  in  the  syndicate 
bought  an  eighth  each.  Was  Wright  lucky 
when  his  mare.  Dust  Whirl,  foaled  Blen- 
heim II's  greatest  offspring?  Perhaps.  On 
the  other  hand,  perhaps  Wright  had  the 
best  selection  of  mares  to  breed  to  the 
imported  stud,  and  as  one-fourth  owner 
he  could  breed  Blenheim  II  to  ten  mares 
a  year  while  each  of  the  others  could 
breed  to  five.  He  made  his  chances  better. 

Anyway,  in  the  spring  of  1938  a  foal 
which  was  to  be  named  Whirlaway  was 
born  out  of  Dust  Whirl  by  Blenheim  II 
at  Calumet  Farm.  Whirlaway  was 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  racehorse  of 
his  day;  a  horse  about  which  men  would 
grow  sentimental,  which  they  would  fond- 
ly nickname  Mr.  Longtail;  which  would 
be  Calumet's  first  Kentucky  Derby  win- 
ner in  1941  and  would  go  on  to  be  the 
first  horse  to  win  a  half-million  dollars, 
which  would  have  an  annual  race  named 
after  him  in  Chicago  to  be  won  by  other 
Calumet  horses  later.  Finally  he  would 
become  a  Calumet  stud  horse,  like  Bull 
Lea. 

We  have  told  about  Bull  Lea  already.  In 
1940  Bull  Lea  was  in  stud  at  Calumet, 
siring  colts  and  fillies  that  were  to  run 
later.  But  in  1939  Bull  Lea  was  running 
with  the  Calumet-bred  colts  bringing 
in  purses  about  on  a  par  with  the  average 
well-to-do  stable.  Nothing  sensational 
yet,  but  it  was  time  for  Plan  C. 

In  1939  Wright  cast  about  for  the  best 
horse-handlers  to  be  found.  Good  breed- 
ing horses  must  be  complemented  by  the 
best  human  team.  Wright  got  the  team  — 


a  crew  of  men  so  good  that  Wright's  name 
begins  to  disappear  from  the  success 
factor  of  Calumet  Farm.  Today  it  is  com- 
mon talk  around  stables  that  Warren 
Wright's  current  contribution  to  the  man- 
agement of  Calumet  horses  is  his  hands- 
off  attitude.  Calumet  major  policy  and  the 
backing  of  it  are  still  his.  But  he  is  strictly 
a  non-interferer  in  the  jobs  of  his  em- 
ployees. Having  hired  the  best  he  leaves 
them  alone  and  reaps  the  reward.  His 
resolve  in  this  matter  is  truly  remarkable, 
since  many  stable  owners  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  second-guess  their 
trainers  and  farm  managers,  or  override 
them. 

Anyone  in  racing  will  be  able  to  iden- 
tify another  stable  which  has  had  so  many 
trainers  —  because  of  a  policy  the  opposite 
of  Wright's  —  that  not  even  those  with 
sharp  memories  can  list  them  all.  It  is  ten 
years  since  Calumet  had  a  turnover  in 
training  personnel  and  those  ten  years 
have  been  the  heyday  of  the  Farm. 

In  1939  Whirlaway  was  one  year  old  on 
January  1st.  All  racehorses  officially  cele- 
brate their  first  birthday  the  New  Year's 
Day  after  they  are  foaled.  That  same  year 
Wright  employed  Ben  A.  Jones,  then  56, 
to  be  his  trainer. 

Jones  had  a  free  hand  to  hire  his  own 
help,  consequently  Wright  also  hired  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Jones  gang. 
Ben  Jones  brought  along  his  son,  Jimmy, 
as  assistant  trainer.  He  also  brought  a 
small  army  of  horse-handlers  who  were 
old  friends  of  Ben's.  Since  that  day  the 
Jones  gang  is  generally  given  the  credit 
for  Calumet's  success.  Wright  gets  credit 
because  he  had  sense  enough,  like  a  good 
personnel  manager,  to  hire  the  Joneses 
and  leave  them  alone. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  this  Plan  C, 
at  this  Jones  gang  who  have  handled 
America's  greatest  training  stable  for  ten 
years. 

Now  66,  Ben  Jones  is  a  soft-spoken, 
glassy  skinned  man  who  has  lived  with 
horses  all  his  life  and  is  by  common  con- 
sent the  best  trainer  in  the  business.  Not 


by  Ben's  consent.  He  has  moved  up  to 
Manager  of  Racing.  Son  Jimmy  is  trainer, 
and  Ben  says  Jimmy  is  "the  most  capable 
trainer  in  America." 

A  trainer  means  a  lot.  Much  of  the  bad 
luck  of  racing  comes  from  the  wrong 
guess  of  the  owner  or  the  trainer.  A  good 
trainer  must  know  horses  as  a  mother 
must  know  her  baby,  or  better.  He  says 
how  much  to  work  this  mare  this  morn- 
ing, how  often  that  colt  may  race,  and  at 
what  distance.  Rest  that  one.  Sorry,  sir. 
Big  Boy  oughtn't  to  run  in  the  $100,000 
handicap.  Sure  he  can  win  it,  but  he's 
had  enough  racing  this  summer. 

Decisions  like  that  are  hard  to  make. 
To  be  right  most  of  the  time  you  must  be 
half-horse  yourself.  Ben  and  Jimmy  are 
half-horse. 

"I  come  from  Parnell,  Missouri,"  says 
Ben.  "It  was  my  father's  farm  and  be- 
came Parnell  when  I  was  four  years  old. 
Turned  into  a  town  when  the  railroad 
came  through  and  made  our  farm  a  stop." 

His  father  owned  a  lot  of  stock  —  horses 
and  cattle. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  Ben  says,  "my  big- 
gest interests  were  Holstein  cattle  and 
racehorses.  As  a  kid  I  read  about  race- 
horses, cut  out  their  pictures.  As  long  as 
I  can  remember  I  associated  myself  with 
them. 

"Big  crowds  used  to  gather  at  our  farm 
Saturdays  and  we'd  make  up  match  races 
with  the  fastest  horses  you  could  find 
around  the  country.  We'd  match  quai'ter- 
horses  at  county  fairs. 

"The  racing  got  into  my  blood  so  much 
I  quit  being  an  ordinary  farm  boy  and 
stuck  to  the  fast  ponies.  The  game  was 
cheap  then  and  the  purses  were  small.  It 
was  hard  to  make  it  go.  But  as  I  got  older 
I  got  myself  a  bunch  of  mares  and  bred 
'em  the  best  I  could. 

"When  I  inherited  our  Parnell  farm 
from  my  daddy  we  enlarged  it  and  made 
it  a  racehorse  farm.  It  was  hard-going 
even  then.  That  wasn't  thoroughbred 
country  and  there  weren't  any  good  studs 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  But  I  stuck  at  it 
because  I  loved  it,  and  I've  been  with 
horses  over  forty  years  now."' 

Ben  Jones  made  a  go  of  low -income- 
bracket  horseracing  on  his  own  for  many 
years.  He  never  worked  for  another  man 
untU  he  was  forty-nine,  when  he  became 
a  trainer  for  -Woolford  Farm  in  Kansas 
City,  owned  by  Herbert  M.  Woolf.  By 
coincidence  he  succeeded  Dan  E.  Stewart 
who  resigned  as  trainer  at  Woolford  to 
become  Warren  Wright's  first  trainer  of 
racers  at  Calumet,  then  just  getting  under 
way.  That  was  1932.  Six  years  later  Ben 
Jones  trained  Woolf's  only  Kentucky 
Derby  winner,  Lawrin.  The  next  year  he 
was  working  for  Calumet. 

Woolf  sought  Ben  Jones  out  in  1932 
because  Ben  had  been  a  "gyp"  for  so 
many  years  he  had  earned  a  well-de- 
served reputation  as  a  man  who  was 
half-horse.  A  "gyp"  in  horse  parlance  is 
not  what  you  may  think.  It  is  a  special 
corruption  of  the  word  "gypsy,"'  meaning 
an  owner- trainer  who  hops  around  the 
smaller  tracks  with  a  small  stable  to  race, 
a  small  group  of  blooded  horses  for  sale, 
looking  for  the  small  purses  and  small 
profits.  It  is  such  a  rough  business  that  a 
man  who  keeps  at  it  successfully  over  a 
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string  of  years  gets  to  be  well  known  as 
one  with  horse-sense  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  word.  "Gypdom"  is  horse- racing's 
toughest  school  of  experience.  Most  racing 
is  "luck."  That  is,  it  is  hazardous. 
Thoroughbreds  are  high-strung,  nervous, 
fragile  animals.  Many  are  "born  to  be 
great"  but  end  up  lame,  or  sick,  or  dead. 
Many  are  bred  to  be  fast,  but  are  slow. 

Anyway,  most  racing  luck  is  bad.  A 
man  who  survives  on  a  shoestring  opera- 
tion for  several  decades  just  has  to  know 
a  lot  about  the  business.  Woolf  thought 
Ben  Jones  knew,  in  1932.  So  did  Warren 
Wright,  in  1939. 

Ben  Jones'  son  is  now  forty-two.  His 
name  is  Horace  Allyn  Jones,  but  if  you 
didn't  call  him  Jimmy  Jones  race-folks 
wouldn't  know  who  you  meant.  Jimmy, 
today,  is  very  close  to  a  carbon  copy  of 
Ben.  Both  are  slightly  bulky,  slightly  tall, 
slightly  thin-lipped,  very  earnest  and 
sober  in  demeanor  with  pale  blue-grey 
eyes.  They  look  like  typical  prosperous 
and  respected  American  farmers,  used  to 
authority  and  using  it  well  —  accustomed 
to  listen  to  anyone  and  make  sound 
decisions. 

When  Jimmy  recently  moved  up  to  be- 
come Calumet's  trainer  and  Ben  became 
Manager  of  Racing  it  meant  "no  change" 
in  Calumet  horse-handling.  As  a  boy 
Jimmy  had  little  chance  to  be  anything 
but  a  horseman  with  a  father  like  Ben 
around  and  a  stableful  of  horseflesh  near 
enough  to  be  smelled  all  times.  Jimmy 
did  take  a  fling  at  politics  once  and  served 
a  term  as  mayor  of  Parnell  (pop.  500.) 

Not  long  ago  Ben  Jones  sat  on  a  folding 
chair  in  the  Belmont  stable  and  chatted 
about  Jimmy.  Calumet  handlers  walked 
an  endless  parade  of  lean-legged,  nervous, 
full-chested  thoroughbreds  to  and  from 
exercise.  Over  thirty  Calumet  racehorses 
in  training  nickered  and  stirred  in  their 
long  row  of  stalls. 

Ben's  eye  followed  the  big  gelding, 
Armed,  as  it  walked  past. 

"Jimmy,  today,  is  the  best  trainer  in 
the  business,"  he  said. 

Ben  paused  and  seemed  to  be  groping 
for  words  to  say  that  a  man's  son  had 
exceeded  his  father's  wishes  for  him. 

"Jimmy  grew  up  with  horses.  He  was 
exercising  racers  at  ten,  and  soon  he  was 
running  them.  He'd  work  at  the  barn  until 
schoohime,  then  dash  off." 

Ben  looked  at  the  man  he  was  talking 
to  and  thought  some.  Finally  he  found  the 
words  to  say  what  he  felt:  'We  developed 
Jimmy,"  he  said,  "same  as  we'd  develop 
a  thoroughbred." 

When  the  Joneses  moved  from  Missouri 
to  Kentucky  in  1939,  Ben  brought  along 
to  Calumet  Farm  not  only  his  son  but  a 
nucleus  of  exercise  boys,  grooms  and 
stable  hands  who  knew  and  loved  horses 
as  Ben  and  Jimmy  did  —  and  who  knew 
what  the  Joneses  wanted  and  expected. 
Some  of  these  men  have  been  with  Ben 
for  decades.  They  are  so  fondly  known  by 
nicknames  that  their  proper  handles  now 
come  w  ith  difficulty  to  Ben's  mind. 

One  is  Jake  Hizar,  foreman  of  the 
traveling  Calumet  training  stable.  Jake, 
nearly  as  broad  as  he  is  high,  has  been 
with  Ben  over  25  years,  off  and  on. 
"Slow,'"  a  Negro  groom  whose  real  name 
is  Charles  Martin,  has  been   with  Ben 


and  Jimmy  over  25  years.  Another  of  the 
gang  is  called  "Pink."  He  is  a  horse- 
exerciser  and  has  been  with  the  Jones' 
human  team  seventeen  years.  His  real 
name  is  Albert  Brown, 

Are  these  people,  and  the  others  at 
Calumet,  important?  With  perhaps  too 
great  modesty  Ben  Jones  recently  said: 
"We  can't  be  breeding  all  the  good  horses. 
Sure,  I  think  Bull  Lea  is  the  greatest  stud 
in  my  time.  But  we  don't  have  any  secrets 
about  breeding. 

"I  think  you  have  to  add  everything  to- 
gether to  explain  Calumet  Farm.  At  Calu- 
met we  all  pull  together,  we  all  like  one 
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another  and  all  work  for  the  same  end. 

"Mr.  Wright  is  an  efficient  organizer,  a 
good  judge  of  people,  and  spares  nothing 
for  the  good  of  the  farm  and  the  horses. 
Everything  he  does  he  tries  to  do  awful 
well.  He  started  from  scratch  and  now 
Calumet  has  had  four  Derby  wmners.  aU 
Calumet  bred. 

"Breeding?  Yes.  But  also  the  horses  we 
breed  have  the  best  of  everything.  Down 
on  the  farm,  where  Mr.  Paul  Ebelhardt 
is  manager,  they  get  wonderful  care. 
Everybody  in  the  management,  from  Mr. 
Wright  on  down  to  the  last  stable  boy 
likes  to  hear  the  other  fellow's  opinion 
and  every  man's  specialty  is  respected." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  the  man  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  Warren  Wright's 
human  element  back  in  1939,  the  gang 
of  Plan  C  which  was  destined  to  handle 
Calumet's  truly  great  horses. 

The  first  of  these  horses,  in  1939,  was 
the  lean-jawed,  slant-eyed  yearling 
Whirlaway,  by  Blenheim  11.  Whirlaway 
was  the  next  thing  to  a  savage,  and  he 
quickly  became  Ben  Jones'  career.  Ben 
nursed  him  and  babied  him  and  petted 
him  and  soothed  him  and  whispered  to 
him.  He  never  stopped,  not  even  when 
Whirlaway  grew,  won  the  Kentucky 
Derby  in  1941,  and  went  on  to  win  and 
win  and  win  until  'Whirly"  or  "Mr.  Long- 
tail"  meant  thp  same  thing  as  racehorse. 


Ben  Jones  knew  how  to  handle  a  high- 
strung,  wild  horse.  Once  he  had  the  mare 
Continuity,  a  lady  with  Whirlaway's  dis- 
position and  a  bad  appetite.  He  cut  a  hole 
near  her  feed  trough  to  an  adjoining  stall 
where  lived  a  gentle  mare  who  was  a 
"good  doer,"  meaning  a  horse  that  eats 
lustily  and  happily.  Continuity,  whether 
out  of  jealousy  or  sociability,  saw  her 
neighbor  eat  and  did  likewise,  with  all 
the  pacifying  effect  that  a  full  belly  can 
bring. 

Whirlaway  was  the  first  horse  ever  to 
win  a  half-million  dollars.  Quickly  he 
had  company  at  Calumet.  Pensive,  son 
of  great  English  stud  Hyperion,  won  the 
Derby  in  1944.  The  same  year  Armed, 
son  of  Bull  Lea,  got  off  weakly  to  an  il- 
lustrious career.  In  1946  Armed,  a  gelding, 
was  the  severith  Calumet  horse  to  win 
$100,000,  for  they  were  coming  thick  and 
fast  out  of  the  wonderful  mares  by  then. 
Armed  won  $288,725  in  that  one  year  to 
break  Exterminator's  record  as  the  win- 
ningest  gelding  that  ever  lived.  For  a  time 
he  was  second  among  all  money-winners. 
Then  Armed's  fellow  offspring  by  Bull 
Lea  came  on  with  a  wave,  culminating  in 
the  great  horses  of  today.  Citation  and 
Coaltown  — who  took  first  and  second  in 
the  1948  Kentucky  Derby.  Then  Pensive 's 
son,  Ponder,  won  the  1949  Derby.  We  have 
skipped  many  fine  Calumet  horses.  We 
must.  There  were  fleet  mares  on  the  list. 
Twilight  Tear,  Bewitch,  Wistful,  Easy 
Lass,  mother  of  Wistful,  mother  of  Coal- 
town  too.  Lesser  colts  that  won  and  won 
again. 

Of  all  of  them,  the  stud  Bull  Lea  is  the 
greatest.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Teddy,  and 
his  descendants  are  not  at  all  like  Blen- 
heim II's  savage  Whirlaway. 

"I'm  crazy  about  the  Teddy  line,"  Ben 
Jones  said  receritly.  "Bull  Lea's  offspring 
are  nice  colts  to  handle.  Gentle.  The 
smartest  I  ever  trained,  and  I  can't  guess 
how  many  that  is  over  nearly  fifty  years. 
They  have  common  sense.  Bull  Lea  is  a 
big,  fine,  brown  horse." 

Somewhere  along  the  line  Calumet 
horses  developed  long  tails.  They  must 
come  from  some  of  the  mares,  for  Whirl- 
away, by  Blenheim  II,  trailed  a  veritable 
black  banner  in  the  faces  of  the  also-rans, 
and  Coaltown.  by  Bull  Lea,  can  wave 
good-bye  with  his  bushy  streamer  as  well. 

Well,  that's  the  story.  Plans  A,  B,  and 
C  (mares,  stallions  and  men)  were  com- 
pleted in  1939.  You  would  need  a  lot  of 
paper  to  fill  in  the  tremendous  record 
since  then.  Even  its  outline  begins  to  es- 
cape one  as  the  races  roll  by  and  the 
Calumet  record  piles  up. 

Whirlaway  was  great.  Then  came 
Armed  and  the  lovely  mare  with  the  love- 
ly name.  Twilight  Tear.  And  other  stal- 
lions, geldings  and  mares  from  Calumet 
You  list  Whirlaway,  Twilight  Tear,  Be- 
witch, Fervent,  Faultless,  Armed,  Cita- 
tion, Coaltown,  Pensive,  Ponder.  They 
were  all  great,  most  of  them  still  are 
Then  you  look  at  the  other  stables.  They 
too  had  great  horses  in  the  Forties.  One 
here  and  one  there.  Ethel  Jacob's  Stymie. 
King  Ranch's  Assault.  John  (U  Drive) 
Hertz's  Count  Fleet.  Albert  Sabath's  Al- 
sab.  Alsab  and  Louis  Tufano's  Marketwise 
gave  Whirlaway  his  main  competition. 
Over  the  decade  Greentree  Stable  gave 
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Calumet  its  roughest  time,  and  today 
Greentree's  Capot  holds  the  fort  almost 
alone  against  Coaltown.  Ponder  and  Cita- 
tion, should  the  latter  run  again.  Capot 
was  "The  horse  of  the  year"  in  1949  be- 
cause he  won  four  of  eight  races  against 
Calumet  entries.  Isadore  Bieber  is  build- 
ing a  strong  string.  But  Calumet  is  the 
Notre  Dame  of  racing. 

You  go  down  to  the  near-great  horses. 
Many  stables  have  them.  Who  can  name 
them  nil''  Calumet  has  more  than  any 
other.  Keeps  having  them.  Great  mares 
beget  the  best  from  great  stallions.  Great 
handlers  make  the  most  of  great  colts  and 
fillies. 

You  count  the  winnings.  Harry  Sin- 
clair's stable  set  the  one-year  record  in 
1923  at  $438,849.  Calumet  topped  that  in 
1941  with  $47.S,090.  Beat  all  stables  in  1943. 
.Set  a  new  record  at  $601,560  in  1944.  Won 
a  million  in  1947,  again  in  '48;  way  over 
in  1949  It  costs  about  a  half-million  a 
year  to  operate  Calumet  today.  That  only 
leaves  something  over  a  half-million  a 
year  for  profit  and  to  repay  the  expenses 
of  the  years  when  Plans  A.  B  and  C  were 
costing,  not  paying.  Maybe  the  books  are 
balancing  now. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  question.  Can 
Calumet  do  it  again?  Do  what? 

Win  the  Derby  in  19.50? 

Well,  it's  your  money.  The  next  Derby 
winner  was  two  years  old  in  1949.  Calu- 
met's Theory,  Greentree's  Guillotine  and 
King  Ranch's  Middleground  look  good  in 
the  'early  book."  They  ran  well  as  two- 
year-olds.  Theory  and  Guillotine  hold  im- 


portant decisions  over  each  other.  There 
are  other  horses  around.  Calumet's  Re- 
Armed  hasn't  a  bad  record  as  a  two- 
year-old.  And  he's  a  full  brother  to 
Armed  who  finished  third  or  better  47 
times  in  .53  races  and  just  began  to  run 
at  three.  Calumet's  Ponder  didn't  have 
a  good  record  as  a  two-year-old  either. 
He  won  $400.  Counted  out  in  last  spring's 
Derb.v,  even  by  Ben  Jones,  Ponder  won 
the  race  and  finished  out  1949  far  ahead 
of  all  the  "early  book"  favorites  as  a 
three-year-old  except  for  Greentree's 
Capot.  Ponder  is  a  son  of  Pensive,  Calu- 
met's 1944  derby  winner.  So  is  Theory. 
Calumet's  Duchess  Peg  may  be  a  Derby 
entry.  Sunlit  is  a  Calumet  Derby  prospect 
who  has  won.  And  watch  out  for  Fore- 
most, son  of  Whirlaway  and  Twilight 
Tear,  grandson  of  Blenheim  II  and  Bull 
Lea! 

Well,  anyway,  last  spring  they  said  Cal- 
umet couldn't  win  the  Derby,  but  Ponder 
won  it.  Now  nobody  is  saying  Calumet 
can't  win  the  1950  Derby.  But  it's  your 
money. 

Can  Calumet  win  a  million  dollars 
again? 

Barring  unusual  bad  luck  it  should  be 
easy.  Ponder  will  be  four  this  year.  He 
won  a  third  of  a  million  last  year.  Coal- 
town  should  be  running.  The  Derby  can- 
didates can  run.  Many  lesser  lights  of 
Calumet  are  as  good  as  the  average  win- 
ner of  the  average  race.  They  have  the 
blood  of  the  Calumet  mares  and  stallions 
and  the  Jones  gang  handles  them.  And 
then,  they  say.  Citation  will  run  again  iji 


1 950.  Many  fans  have  been  waiting  for  that. 

If  Citation  runs  again  Calumet  will 
smash  another  record.  No  horse  has  ever 
won  a  million  dollars.  Stymie,  closest  to 
it,  has  just  been  retired.  Citation  is  such 
a  horse  that  even  old-time  sports  col- 
umnist Grantland  Rice  has  argued  with 
himself  in  print  as  to  whether  Citation  is 
the  greatest  horse  since  Man  o'  War  or 
the  greatest  horse  ever.  Citation  lost  two 
races  out  of  29  in  his  two  years  on  the 
track,  one  of  them  to  stablemate  Bewitch, 
the  other,  of?  a  bad  start,  to  Saggy,  a  horse 
not  in  his  class.  Citation,  running  in  form 
in  1950,  would  shoot  past  the  million  dol- 
lar mark.  All  last  year  he  was  out  of  com- 
petition with  a  "popped  osselot."  Now  he's 
practicing  again  for  the  late  winter  cam- 
paign in  the  palmlands.  He's  just  five 
years  old. 

Bewitch  won't  run  in  1950,  She's  young, 
but  she  has  been  sent  to  the  farm  in 
Kentucky  to  eat  blue-grass  where  the 
great  stallions  of  Calumet  roam.  Bull  Lea 
is  there,  and  Whirlaway  and  Sun  Again. 
Sun  Again  is  another  grandson  of  Teddy 
—  sort  of  a  cousin  of  Bull  Lea.  He  won 
$154,375  at  the  races  for  Calumet  and  went 
to  stud  in  1945.  Among  his  first  offspring 
to  race  was  Palestinian,  Isadore  Bieber's 
stakes  winner.  Bewitch  will  be  bred  to 
Sun  Again.  The  foal  will  be  one  year  old 
New  Year's  Day  1952,  if  all  goes  well. 
When  it  goes  from  barn  to  pasture,  pas- 
ture to  barn,  a  man  will  go  with  it,  pro- 
tect it  from  accident,  ward  off  "bad  luck.'' 
Paul  Ebelhardt,  Calumet  farm  manager, 
will  see  that  this  is  done.  the  fnd 


is  used  to  pry  them  open.  A  single  sharp 
blow  with  the  back  of  the  hand  on  an 
ordinary  screwdriver,  placed  against  the 
lock,  will  usually  snap  it  off.  One  army 
deserter  who  turned  check-thief  collected 
mailbox  keys  until  he  could  unlock  many 
boxes  without  even  having  to  break  them 
open.  He  had  24  different  keys  in  his 
pockets  when  he  was  arrested. 

Once  a  check  has  been  .stolen  the  con- 
firmed thief's  first  thought  is  for  convinc- 
ing identification.  He  has  to  go,  of  course, 
to  some  store  or  other  place  where  he  is 
not  personally  known  otherwise,  when  the 
check  comes  back,  the  storekeeper  would 
soon  be  able  to  find  him.  One  simple  solu- 
tion is  to  take  along  two  or  three  other 
pieces  of  mail,  stolen  from  the  same  box, 
to  show  he  is  the  person  named  on  the 
check. 

Or,  as  a  starter,  he  may  step  into  a 
5-and-lO  and  buy  a  cheap  wallet  with  a 
blank  identification  card.  He  writes  the 
addressee's  name  on  the  card,  and  then 
rubs  both  it  and  the  wallet  in  the  dirt  to 
make  them  look  old.  This  in  itself  will  not 
be  all  he  needs,  but  it  may  help. 

Next  he  may  go  to  a  Social  Security 
office  and  apply  for  an  account  card  in 
the  payee's  name.  He  gets  it,  with  its  num- 
ber, for  the  asking.  True,  it  says  on  it  'not 
for  identification"  but  that's  all  the  good 
that  does.  It  still  looks  like  a  legal  docu- 
ment Moreover,  almost  any  small  hard- 
ware shop  will  quickly  turn  out.  for  25 
cen<=,  a  mntal  duplicate  of  the  card,  with 
tho    nnmo   .qnd   number  nirolv  ctampoH 
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( Continued  from  page  21 ) 
into  it.  This  makes  it  look  still  more  per- 
manent and  official. 

For  still  more  identification  he  can  go 
to  the  Motor  'Vehicle  Bureau,  take  out  an 
application  for  a  driver's  license,  fill  in 
with  the  rightful  check-owner's  name  the 
part  that  would  come  back  if  it  were  ap- 
proved, put  almost  any  sort  of  rubber 
stamp  on  it  and  make  it  look  very  official. 
Few  storekeepers  know  or  remember  ex- 
actly what  the  official  stamp  on  such  a 
license  should  be.  A  "Learner's  Permit" 
can  be  had  in  many  states  for  the  asking, 
with  a  two  or  three  dollar  fee,  and  is 
definitely  official. 

In  the  room  of  one  check-thief  15  social 
security  cards,  with  different  names  and 
addresses,  were  found,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  blank  ones  to  be  filled  in  as  needed. 
The  thief  would  send  his  girl  friend  out 
to  cash  the  checks,  taking  along  a  prop- 
erly filled  out  social  security  card  as 
identification. 

If  you've  ever  had  trouble  in  cashing  a 
perfectly  good  check  yourself,  as  so  many 
of  us  have,  all  these  moves  may  seem 
useless;  but  they're  not.  One  forger  told 
postal  inspectors,  after  his  arrest,  of  cash- 
ing a  stolen  check  in  a  bank  right  behind 
a  stranger  whose  own  perfectly  good  out- 
of-town  check  was  not  accepted. 

"See?"  the  teller  said  to  the  stranger, 
who  was  still  lingering  uncomfortably 
near  the  window,  "Here's  the  sort  of  iden- 
tification yon  should  have."  And  he  un- 
hesitatingly pnss<5d  out  good  monev  tr> 
thr-  rTOok 


Thieves  know  that  storekeepers  are 
quick  to  trust  women  who  have  children 
with  them,  and  use  them  to  cash  checks 
for  them  whenever  they  can.  Ordering 
four  or  five  dollars  worth  of  baby  clothes, 
too,  will  often  disarm  a  storekeeper  to  the 
point  of  cashing  a  fifty  or  sixty  dollar 
check  in  payment.  One  check-thief  used 
his  knowledge  of  special  brands  of  olive 
oil  to  throw  Italian  grocery  storekeepers 
off  guard;  how  could  a  man  who  knew  so 
much  about  good  olive  oil  be  a  crook? 

In  Chicago  a  former  butcher's  appren- 
tice took  up  check  stealing.  He  would  go 
to  a  wholesale  meat  dealer,  buy  a  lamb 
carcass  or  quarter  of  beef,  pay  for  it  with 
a  forged  check,  fold  up  his  extra  change, 
put  the  meat  in  his  car  and  drive  to  a  re- 
tail store  where  he'd  sell  it  for  more  than 
the  wholesaler  had  taken  out  of  the  check. 
A  still  more  aristocratic  forger  would  step 
into  the  branch  office  of  a  big  bank,  write 
a  perfectly  worthless  check  of  his  own 
'for  deposit  in  my  own  branch,  over  on 
the  other  side  of  town,''  and  get  a  stamped 
deposit  slip,  say  for  $300.  No  risk  in  that 
for  the  bank,  taking  a  check  "for  deposit 
only."  But  then  the  thief  would  go  into 
another  branch  of  the  same  bank,  refer  to 
his  account  in  the  branch  where  he  had 
just  been,  show  the  deposit  slip,  atid 
have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  cashing  a  stolen 
government  check  for  a  hundred  or  so. 

Storekeepers  are  softened  up  by  their 
desire  tn  make  a  sale.  They  rely  blindly, 
also,  on  the  value  of  government  checks, 
a<:   .-le.Tin^t  *ho  aK»'avs-suspprt  papf^r  of 


private  persons.  In  this,  of  course,  they 
are  utterly  mistaken,  because  if  the  sig- 
nature is  forged  they  lose  the  money  they 
pay  out  just  as  definitely  as  if  they  ac- 
cepted a  counterfeit  bill.  The  fact  that  all 
Treasury  checks  have  the  motto:  "Know 
your  endorser;  Require  identification" 
printed  on  both  the  front  and  back,  seems 
to  mean  nothing  to  some  storekeepers. 

One  small-time  thief  cashed  more  than 
a  dozen  stolen  checks  in  one  Brooklyn  de- 
partment store,  sometimes  several  Ln  a 
single  day.  He  would  make  the  first  visit 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  —  which  of  course  indi- 
cated that  he  lived  nearby  and  so  tended 
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to  avert  suspicion— and  put  his  coat  and 
hat  on  for  a  second  trip.  For  a  third,  he 
might  turn  up  his  coat  collar  and  take 
oft  his  necktie.  Yet  none  of  the  clerks  who 
had  okayed  the  checks  was  able  to  recog- 
nize him.  The  custom  of  inifiaJing  a  check 
by  any  clerk  who  okays  it  is  of  immense 
value  to  investigators;  it  makes  the  clerks 
want  to  help  them  find  the  crook  instead 
of  disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  him  in 
order  to  escape  a  loss. 

At  almost  any  busy  bar  and  grill  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  any  large  city,  a  thief 
can  cash  a  forged  check  and  come  back 
the  next  week  with  another. 

"Why,  you  cashed  a  check  for  me  a 
week  ago!"  makes  it  all  the  easier  to  cash 
the  second.  Not  a  chance  in  a  hundred 
that  the  bartender  will  remember  from 
whom  he  got  the  check  that  bounced. 

The  trustfulness  of  eager  storekeepers 
in  cashing  stolen  checks  seems  absolutely 
boundless.  Numerous  checks  stamped 
"Do  not  cash  before  January  1,  1950"  were 
stolen  in  1949  and  cashed  at  once,  with- 
out difficulty.  The  storekeepers  figured 
they  were  doing  a  big  favor.  They  were 
but  to  a  crook. 

You'd  naturally  expect  a  person  to 
know  his  own  address  or  at  least  be  able 
to  spell  his  own  name,  but  altogether  too 
many  store  owners  don"t  seem  to  think 
this  is  fspontifil   T  <;aw  phntostats  of  rberk 


after  check,  in  the  postal  inspection  files, 
on  which  either  address  or  name  of  the 
endorser  did  not  correspond  with  the 
payee's  name  printed  on  the  face  of  the 
check.  Edwin  Plumbler's  check  would  be 
endorsed  "Edwin  Plumber,"  John  Bee- 
nor's  would  become  "John  Beanor,"  Al- 
varez would  be  signed  "Alvaroy,"  204 
West  Clark  Street  would  be  "142  West 
Clark  Street."  The  inspectors  tell  me  that 
nearly  20  percent  of  stolen  checks  are 
improperly  endorsed— yet  they  are  cashed. 
It  would  help  a  lot  they  say,  if  store 
cashiers  would  get  in  the  habit  of  asking 
anyone  wanting  to  cash  a  check  to  first 
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write  his  name  and  address  —  with  the 
cashier  holding  the  check,  so  that  it  has 
to  be  done  from  memory  — on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper  "for  reference."  Few  thieves 
dare  trust  themselves  to  do  this  accu- 
rately, and  promptly  give  themselves 
away  by  wanting  to  call  the  whole  deal 
of?,  or  even  bolting  for  the  door. 

If  a  regular  weekly  check  is  stolen  or 
for  any  other  reason  fails  to  show  up  on 
time,  the  post  office  is  usually  asked  about 
it  within  a  couple  of  days.  Or  the  payee 
may  write  directly  to  the  office  from 
which  his  check  is  sent  out.  At  once  an 
investigation  is  made  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  check  has  been  cashed  and  re- 
turned. If  it  has,  photostats  of  it  are  made 
for  the  proper  accounting  office,  for  the 
postal  inspectors,  and  for  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. With  one  of  the  photostats  an  agent 
at  once  calls  on  the  payee.  He  is  asked  to 
sign  an  affidavit,  if  the  signature  on  the 
check  is  forged,  and  is  questioned  closely 
about  it. 

Sometimes  the  case  is  ended  right  there. 
The  payee  may  possibly  have  given  the 
check  to  a  friend  or  relative  to  sign  and 
cash,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  another  one. 
It  has  been  done.  In  this  case  the  at- 
tempted swindle  is  easily  and  quickly  de- 
tected. To  sign  an  affidavit  falsely,  claim- 
ing a  feigned  loss,  is  as  sev^i'^K  pnnisbrH 
as  stealing  tbo  rhprk  itsrlf 


In  any  event,  the  signing  of  the  affida- 
vit puts  in  motion  the  machinery  of 
stopping  payment  on  the  old  check,  and 
starting  out  a  new  one  to  take  its  place. 
Consequently,  if  the  inquiry  starts  too 
soon,  it  may  merely  shut  off  payment  on 
the  right  check,  which  may  not  yet  have 
been  delivered  in  due  course,  and  result 
only  in  added  delay  and  trouble.  Here  we 
see  why  a  one-shot  check  issue,  like  the 
big  one  of  insurance  checks  that  is  now 
going  out,  is  so  different  from  a  regular 
weekly  or  monthly  issue.  In  the  latter  you 
only  have  to  wait  a  few  days  before  in- 
quiry about  what  has  gone  wrong  with 
a  missing  check  —  but  with  a  one-shot 
issue  of  big  proportions  you  have  to  wait 
a  much  longer  time,  often  until  some  pub- 
lic announcement  has  been  made  that  all 
the  checks  in  a  particular  area  have  been 
distributed. 

With  the  present  issue  there  is  at  least 
a  partial  timetable.  Applications  for  the 
insurance  dividends  became  available  last 
August  29.  Seven  million  applications 
came  in  within  a  week  —  much  faster  than 
they  could  be  processed.  So  the  mail  bags 
in  which  they  were  delivered  were  stored 
in  order.  By'October  1st  about  12,000,000 
had  come  in.  After  that  about  200,000  a 
week  came  in,  then  less  and  less.  They 
were  all  numbered,  eventually,  in  about 
the  order  in  which  they  arrived.  Carl  R. 
Gray,  Jr.,  Veterans  Administrator,  an- 
nounced that  the  checks  will  be  issued 
on  the  basis  of  the  last  three  digits  of  the 
Service  Serial  Number.  The  full  serial 
number  under  this  somewhat  involved 
formula  is  of  no  significance  in  determin- 
ing the  order  —  thus,  a  veteran  whose 
serial  number  is  35,469,000  will  be  in  the 
first  bunch  to  get  his  piece  of  the  dividend 
pie  because  the  last  three  digits  are  zero. 
Conversely,  a  chap  who  happened  to  bear 
the  serial  number  100,990  will  bring  up 
the  tail  of  the  procession,  because  the  last 
three  digits  are  in  the  highest  bracket. 

The  only  variance  from  this  formula 
will  be  on  those  applications  which  are 
incomplete,  or  on  which  some  question  has 
arisen  that  requires  additional  informa- 
tion. These  will  be  handled  separately, 
and  presumably  will  not  he  in  the  early 
groupings. 

Applications,  which  came  in  a  flood 
after  the  blanks  were  made  available  on 
the  last  days  of  August,  are  broken  down 
into  the  ten  groups  for  processing,  with 
the  first  group,  zero  to  10,  given  first  pref- 
erence. But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
other  nine  groups  will  be  neglected  until 
the  entire  first  group  is  disposed  of.  There 
is  a  voucher-writing  machine  for  each 
of  the  10  groups  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  work  through  all  of  them  at  about 
the  same  time.  VA  still  says  that  mailing 
the  dividend  checks  will  start  some  time 
in  January  and  that  the  present  set-up 
is  sufficient  to  handle  200,000  checks  each 
day,  or  1,000,000  each  5-day  week. 

Service  men  and  women  who  had  more 
than  one  serial  number  (and  some  were 
in  and  out  of  the  service,  acquiring  two 
or  more)  may  rest  easy.  There  will  bp  no 
confusion  and  no  dotible  payment.  VA 
will  use  the  number  in  each  r-ase  tha! 
appears  on  the  NSLI  certificate 

Finally,  here  are  insti  'irtions  that  any 
vet  ran  pin  on  his  wall: 
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DeMILLE  found  another  great  script  in  the  best  book  of  all  —  the  Bible 


SAMSON  AND  DELILAH 

(A  Cecil  B.  DeMille  iproducticm  for 
Paramount.) 

Cecil  B.  DeMille,  who  loves  to  unite 
sex  and  religion  on  the  screen,  has 
found  the  perfect  medium  in  Samson 
and  Delilah.  He  found  the  story  in  the 
Bible  —  in  Judges,  Chapters  13-16  —  a 
story  of  hate,  passion,  frailty,  treach- 
ery, murder,  violence  and  love.  Hedy 
Lamarr's  trim  figure  and  pretty  face, 
showed  off  to  advantage  in  low  necks, 
midriffs  and  split  skirts,  provides  the 
sex.  Action  is  furnished  by  Victor 
Mature  as  the  strong  Samson.  George 
Sanders  as  the  Philistine  leader  com- 
pletes the  cast's  big  three. 


WESTERN 

Ambush  (M-G-M)  with  Robert 
Taylor,  John  Hodiak  and  Arlene  Dahl. 
A  big-scale  western  with  lots  of  action 
based  upon  Luke  Short's  Saturday 
Evening  Post  serial.  Taylor  and  Hodiak 
are  convincing  and  make  this  the  best 
of  this  tj^  film  in  years.  No  hokum. 

Sons  oj  New  Mexico  (Columbia) 
with  Gene  Autry,  Gail  Davis  and 
Robert  Armstrong.  OK  if  you  happen 
to  like  Autry  in  his  brand  of  westerns. 

COMEDY 

Champagne  for  Caesar  (Popkin- 
Uruted  Artists)  with  Ronald  Colman 
and  Celeste  Holm.  Excellent  acting  by 
two  of  Hollywood's  best  in  a  satire  on 
radio's  giveaway  shows. 

Traveling  Saleswoman  (Columbia) 
with  Joan  Davis  and  Andy  Devine. 
This  time  a  woman  is  the  top  comic. 
Result:  a  fresh  type  of  comedy  which 
the  screen  needs.  It  entertains  all  the 
way. 


Key  scenes  lend  triemselves  to  big- 
ness and  action:  Samson  slaying  "a 
thousand  Philistines"  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass;  Samson  collapsing  the 
Temple  pillars  to  bury  his  tormentors 
in  ruins;  Samson  killing  the  lion  with 
his  bare  hands;  and  the  fearful  wed- 
ding feast  brawl.  The  lion  scene  alone 
is  worth  the  price  of  admission.  Its 
filming  is  a  tribute  to  Photographer 
George  Barnes. 

Those  who  recall  Mature  as  the 
smart-alec  playboy  of  past  films  are 
due  for  a  surprise.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  acts,  and  he  does  it  in  a 
way  which  will  win  audiences. 

Running  time:  2  hours,  10  minutes 
Suitable  for  the  entire  family. 


DRAMA 

Thelma  Jordan  (Hal  Wallis-Para- 
mount)  with  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Wen- 
dell Corey  and  Paul  Kelly.  Miss  Stan- 
wyck is  the  villain  in  a  gruesome  tale 
more  likely  to  depress  than  entertain. 
Keep  the  children  at  home. 

MYSTERY  AND  ADVENTURE 

Bagdad  (U-I)  with  Maureen  O'Hara, 
Paul  Christian  and  Vincent  Price.  No 
relationship  with  Doug  Fairbanks'  The 
Thief  of  Bagdad  except  locale  and  that 
it  deals  with  desert  love,  fighting  and 
intrigue.  Acting  above  average.  Excel- 
lent color  photography.  Story  a  little 
hard  to  follow. 

Dead  on  Arrival  (Popkin-United 
Artist)  with  Edmond  O'Brien  and 
Pamela  Britton.  A  melodrama  with  an 
unusual  twist  —  the  murder  victim 
tracks  down  his  own  slayers.  Fair. 

Rock  Island  Trail  (Republic)  with 
Forest  Tucker,  Adele  Mara  and  Bruce 
Cabot.  A  fair  railroad  story. 


1.  If  you  expect  a  check,  make  sure  that 
your  post  box  is  in  good  condition,  and 
firmly  fastened  in  place. 

2.  See  that  your  box  is  properly  marked. 
It  should  have  your  name  on  it.  A  lot  of 
people,  particularly  in  clifF-dweller  apart- 
ments in  big  cities,  do  not  have  their  own 
boxes;  it  is  important  that  their  names 
also  appear  on  the  box  where  their  checks 
are  to  be  delivered. 

3.  You  can  ask  the  carrier  to  ring  the 
bell,  or  in  the  country  to  blow  his  auto- 
mobile horn  when  he  delivers  your  gov- 
ernment check. 

4.  Don't  leave  your  mail  in  your  box  a 
minute  longer  than  necessary.  Brown  en- 
velopes left  in  any  box  have  proved  to  be 
big  temptations.  If  your  mail  is  delivered 
at  9,  don't  wait  until  11  to  pick  it  up. 


"We  never  depended  upon  these  sci- 
entific aids  when  1  was  a  girl.  A  can 
opener  was  good  enoiigh  for  us." 
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5.  After  you  get  your  check,  treat  it  as 
carefully  as  you  would  handle  currency. 
A  surprising  number  of  checks  are  de- 
stroyed or  defaced:  one  was  eaten  by  a 
cow,  a  squirrel  carried  another  into  its 
nest,  dozens  are  spoiled  by  jam,  and  so 
on.  As  long  as  you  have  the  check,  un- 
cashed,  it  may  tempt  someone  into  trying 
to  take  it. 

6.  Do  not  endorse  it  until  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
going  to  cash  it  for  you,  or  in  the  bank 
where  you  are  going  to  deposit  it. 

7.  If  your  check  is  lost  or  stolen,  write 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  about  it, 
giving  your  army  serial  number  and  the 
number  of  your  insurance  policy.  But  do 
not  write  in  until  you  are  sure  that  all 
the  checks  in  your  area  have  been  dis- 
tributed. If  you  have  information  that 
your  check  was  stolen  from  the  mail  or 
from  your  letterbox,  also  make  a  prompt 
complaint  to  ^our  post  office. 

8.  If  your  check  becomes  torn  or  muti- 
lated, or  if  the  amount  has  been  obliter- 
ated, so  that  you  cannot  cash  it,  return  it 
to  the  Division  of  Disbursement,  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  Washington, 
D  C.  and  ask  for  a  substitute.      the  ENn 
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W^nt  To  Kn€Piv 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  make 
a  practice  of  sending  out  helpful  books  to 
their  people. 

If  you  are  interested  in  starting  a  new 
business  or  studying  an  old  one,  if  you 
have  a  hankering  for  landscaping  your 
land,  growing  herbs,  knowing  what  trees 
grow  where,  building  a  cabin,  insulating 
your  home,  clinking  a  fireplace  together, 
cleaning  and  repairing  your  sewing  ma- 
chine, baking  a  cake,  taking  care  of  the 
baby  at  mealtime,  making  a  dress,  brick- 
laying, killing  rats,  studying  the  weather, 
knowing  what  DDT  can  do,  a  dime  and  a 
nickel  and  a  letter  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  will  bring  you  this  infor- 
mation and  more.  New  titles  are  continu- 
ally being  added  to  the  list  of  70,000  now 
available.  No  problem  is  too  great,  none 
too  small. 

The  other  day  Superintendent  Eastin 
picked  two  letters  at  random  from  a  thick 
pile  on  his  desk.  "Understand  you  know 
all  about  green  grass,"  one  read.  "The 
stuff  don't  grow  on  my  place.  What  can 
you  do  about  it?"  Mr.  Eastin  sent  out  the 
book  Grasses,  and  also  recommended  the 
advice  of  the  county  agent.  The  other 
letter  said  that  the  writer  had  two  goats, 
wanted  to  order  a  book  on  raising  them 
for  milk  and  how  best  to  sell  the  milk, 
but  his  order  blanks  had  been  eaten  by 
the  goats.  Mr.  Eastin  sent  him  Hoiv  To 
Raise  Milk  Goats,  and  a  letter  cautioning 
him  against  feeding  his  animals  paper. 

Mr.  Eastin  is  really  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  booksellers.  But  titles  and  ideas 
for  books  are  not  his.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  realizing  that 
men  being  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  would  need  assistance  and  guid- 
ance in  beginning  their  own  business, 
started  the  series,  Establisliing  and  Oper- 
ating A  Business.  They  used  many  of 
their  own  employes  in  preparing  the 
books,  but  when  outside  help  from  writers 
and  authors  was  needed,  they  immedi- 
ately got  it.  But  they  even  went  a  step 
further.  They  set  up  Commerce  field 
offices  all  over  the  country,  with  experts 
in  attendance  to  assist  anyone  asking  their 
help.  The  six  basic  services  they  offer  are 
(1)  Management  Aids,  (2)  Business 
Trends,  (3)  Commodity  Trends.  (4)  Tech- 
nical Aids,  (5)  Basic  Statistics,  (6)  World 
Trade  Help.  This  all  means  if  you're  a 
businessman  and  want  to  keep  up  on  all 
the  various  facets  of  business,  just  write 
in  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
Facts  For  Business,  and  you'll  get  the 
booklet  listing  field  offices  throughout  the 
country.  There,  for  free,  you  can  consult 
with  specialists  who  can  help  you  inter- 
pret and  adapt  government  statistics  for 
local  use,  describe  how  kindred  businesses 
meet  problems  similar  to  yours:  suggest 
sources  of  information  outside  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

Available  also  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  are  various  so-called  manage- 
ment aids:  Opporttinities  in  Selling,  Se- 
lecting A  Store  Locatio7i,  Synall  Business 
and  Regiilation  of  Pricing  Practices,  and 
many  more,  at  prices  that  do  not  exceed 
25  cents.  (Conthiiied  on  next  page) 


r 


Can  you 


answer 


Joe's  question  [? 


Joe's  enlistment  is  about  up 
and  he's  heard  a  lot  of  his 
buddies  talking  about  the 
lifetime  security  offered  by 
an  Army  career.  "What 
does  lifetime  security  really 
mean?"  asks  Joe.  "What's 
in  it  for  me?" 


Maybe  you  could  give  our  buddy  Joe  the  right 
answer.  <^^^  You'd  probably  tell  him  that 
personal  security  for  the  Regulcn:  Army  soldier 
doesn't  stop  with  a  30-year  career  .  .  . 
you'd  probably  drive  across  the  idea  that  Army-wise, 
financial  peace-of-mind  goes  beyond  actual  active 

extending  through  later  life. 
And  you'd  be  giving  Joe  a  good  steer,  too! 
It  doesn't  take  a  stack  of  Army  Regulations  to  prove 
that  the  Army's  Retirement  system  is  tops!  ^^r^ 
Compare  Army  retirement  with  that  offered  by  most 
civilicm  occupations,  /\"|  /\  and  you'll  see  that 
the  Soldier  has  life-time  security  money  can't  buy! 


service- 


And  what  goes  for  Joe,  goes 
for  you,  too!  Through 
planned  advancement  — 
progressive  duty  assignment 
— and  good  pay,  today's 
soldier  benefits  more  than 
most  civilians  with  similar 
jobs.  Ask  your  CO.  about 
current  re-enlistment  oppor- 
tunities .  .  .  today!  ^ 
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f'l  LIKE  A  MAN' 
WHO  LIKES  A 
CIGAR" 

The  Cigar  every  man  likes 
is  the  mild,  inexpensive 


PAN  ETELA 


Avoiloble  ot  your  dealer., 
rf  not,  send  $2.40  for 
o  box  of  50  to 
Pennstate  Cigar  Corp., 
Philo.  34,  Po. 
We  pay  postage. 


STETSON  SAYS: 

No  Motter  Whose  Brand 
You  Smoke,  Insist  Upon 
fresh  Cigors 


INVENTGRS-PAFfiVrS 

If  jou  have  a  valuable  invention,  the  usual  procedure  is 
to  authorize  a  preliminary  search  through  appropriate 
classes  of  U.  S.  patents.  This  firm  is  registered  to  prac- 
tice before  the  Patent  Office, — is  available  to  make  such 
a  search  and  report  to  you  concerning  the  probable 
patentability  of  your  invention.  Booklet  and  convenient 
"Evidence  of  Invention"  form  sent  upon  request. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

564-A  Merlin  Building,  Washington  6,  D,  C. 


for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar- 
velous invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR- 
ANTEED to  bring  YOU  heav- 
enly comfort  and  security — 
day  and  ni^ht — at  work  and 
at  play — ^or  it  costs  you  NOTH- 
ING! Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  SenI  on  Jrial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO..  104-F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


For  Gifts... for  Profit^^. 


^   K  — —   Make  practical,   easy-to- i 

^  :  assemble  leather  items  as  gifts  or  to 

 sell.  Gloves,  belts,  purses,  woolskin  toys  and 

mittens,  etc.  Send  tO  cents  today  for  new  catalog- 

J.  c.  LARSON  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  B,  820  S.  Tripp  Ave.,  CHICAGO  24,  ILL. 


FALSE TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLU'l'CH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
pialcs  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security:  in  many 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  liatural  teeth,  Klutch 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chalin!;  ijlate.  25c  and  .^Oc  at  druggists.  ...  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  don't  v/asie  money  on  substi- 
tu^re^  liut  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
jrencrous  trial  box.  iij  I.  P.  Inc. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  5052-A,  £LIV1IRA,   N.  Y. 


Mere's  the  brief  history  of  one  book 
written  and  researched  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  printed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  sold  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Titled,  Developing  and  Selling 
New  Products,  selling  for  25  cents,  the 
book  sold  20,000  copies  the  first  month, 
was  written  by  G.  E.  Larson  of  the  Mar- 
keting Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  with  the  help  and  advice  of 
his  associates  and  leading  businessmen 
throughout  the  country. 

Trade  associations  publicized  the  book; 
notices  in  the  trade  press  praised  it,  and 
an  organization.  National  Sales  Execu- 
tives, mailed  out  12,000  circulars  on  the 
book  because  they  thought  so  highly  of  it. 
Busy  and  usually  taciturn  executives 
took  the  time  to  send  in  plaudits: 

The  president  of  an  Ohio  bank  said, 
"The  book  Developing  and  Selling  New 
Products  is  very  well  done  and  is  con- 
structive work.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
this  in  our  library  for  use  with  our  busi- 
ness customers." 

The  sales  manager  of  a  brush  firm  re- 
marked, "We  started  our  brush  firm  after 
my  brother  and  I  got  out  of  the  Army. 
We  are  now  in  the  brush  field,  and  have 
found  the  book  very  useful." 

The  president  of  a  research  laboratory 
said,  "Our  whole  industry  thanks  you  for 
thinking  of  it." 

Hundreds  of  firms  are  using  the  book 
as  a  guide  in  setting  up  a  new-products 
department,  and  many  city  and  state 
planning  groups  use  it  to  stimulate  in- 
dustrial development.  This  is  only  one 
little  inexpensive  book  that  appeals  not 
only  to  the  individual,  but  the  group  and 
is  obviously  beneficial  to  great  numbers 
of  Americans. 

The  consistent  best  sellers  over  the 
years  have  been  Infant  Care,  which  has 
sold  4,000,000  copies  and  Prenatal  Care,  a 
little  number  that  has  hit  over  2,000,000 
in  sales  and  is  still  going  strong. 

Each  of  these  books  sells  for  15  cents. 
They  were  prepared  by  the  Children's 


Bureau  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

As  the  leading  best  sel'er  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  hifant  Care  has 
been  on  and  off  their  shelves  for  thirty- 
three  years,  has  been  revised  by  t<ie  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  eight  times,  and  has  had 
117  printings. 

The  basic  act  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
reads,  "The  said  Bureau  shall  investigate 
and  report  .  .  .  upon  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child 
life  among  all  our  classes  of  people  .  .  ." 

And  this  tied  in  with  the  idea  for  Infant 
Care  that  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  first  chief 
of  the  Bureau,  had.  She  plainly  stated  her 
objective  with,  "There  is  no  attempt  to 
invade  the  field  of  the  medical  or  nursing 
professions,  but  rather  to  furnish  such 
statements  regarding  hygiene  and  normal 
living  as  every  mother  has  the  right  to 
possess  in  the  interest  of  herself  and 
children." 

Believing  that  a  book  for  mothers  should 
be  written  by  a  mother.  Miss  Lathrop 
searched  for  a  competent  writer  who 
knew  something  about  children.  She 
found  her  in  Mrs.  Max  West,  mother  of 
five  children,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  a  successful  profes- 
sional writer.  Mrs.  West  consulted  Dr.  L 
Emmett  Holt*  of  New  York  City,  and  Dr. 
J.  P.  Sedgwich  of  the  University  of  Mir- 
nesota  Medical  School,  during  prepara- 
tion of  the  manuscript.  In  page  proof  it 
was  read  by  six  prominent  pediatricians. 

In  subsequent  revisions  on  Infant  Care, 
Miss  Lathrop  asked  the  American  Pedia- 
tric Society,  The  Pediatric  Section  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  The 
American  Child  Health  Association,  to 
name  representatives  to  serve  on  the  Ad- 
visory Medical  Committee.  Facts  in  the 
book  were  checked  by  these  august 
groups.  Later  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  was  added  to  the 
committee. 

In  the  early  days,  Infant  Care  was  a 


■^Very  co-oprrative  of  Dr.  Holt,  u  hose  Care  and  Feed- 
ing tif  Children,  written  in  1894  and  many  times  revised, 
has  itself  sold  into  the  millions  of  copies. 


"Juit  because  I  can  remember  ivhen  ShirJetf  Temple  was  a  little  girl  does 
NOT  mean  that  I  am  an  old  man!" 
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means  for  parents  to  combat  ignorance 
and  superstition  —  the  one  intelligent 
weapon  in  the  "paregoric  era."  It  was  a 
plea  for  sunshine,  pure  water,  milk  certi- 
fied to  be  clean  "even  if  it  costs  16  cents 
a  quart."  The  book  brought  knowledge 
to  thousands  of  American  mothers  in  iso- 
lated areas.  It  was  used  as  popular  in- 
struction to  help  reduce  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate,  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  country  that  kept  records. 

There  have  been  seven  major  revisions 
on  Infant  Care  since  it  was  first  written 
by  Mrs.  West  and  published  in  1914,  and 
frequent  minor  changes  to  keep  the  ma- 
terial as  closely  as  possible  in  line  with 
current  pediatric  practice.  For  example, 
it  wasn't  until  the  1929  edition  that  the 
boiling  of  milk  was  stressed,  that  edition 
also  made  a  careful  explanation  of  vita- 
mins and  their  sources. 

In  addition  to  the  4,000,000  copies  sold 
outright  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Congressmen,  realizing  the  worth 
of  the  book,  have  distributed  8,054,796  to 
their  constituents. 

Today  Infant  Care  has  been  accepted  as 
a  standard  text  by  doctors,  hospitals, 
nurses,  and  medical-social  workers  as 
well  as  parents.  Translations  have  been 
made  and  published  in  Italian,  Chinese, 
Persian,  Hindustani  and  Egyptian.  The 
State  Department  brought  out  a  Spanish 
edition  in  1944  for  distribution  through 
its  embassies  in  Latin  American  countries. 
Translations  in  French  and  Portuguese 
are  now  underway. 

In  essence  Infant  Care  and  the  story  of 
its  sale  and  preparation  is  the  story  of  all 
the  70,000  books  printed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  and  efficiently  sold 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  American  to 
thirst  for  knowledge,  no  matter  how  un- 
usual or  strange  the  quest  may  be. 

If  you  have  a  sick  rabbit,  a  camera  that 
needs  fixing,  a  leaky  faucet,  want  to  know 
what  cuts  of  meat  are  the  cheapest  and 
the  best  to  serve  —  anything  at  all  that 
puzzles  you,  the  answer  is  as  near  as  your 
post  office. 

Communists  may  interest  you.  For  30 
cents  you  can  buy  Five  mtndred  Leading 
Conununists,  an  up-to-date  list  of  out- 
standing communists  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  arranged  alphabetically  with 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  each  per- 
son. Or  if  you'd  like  something  handsome 
and  lasting  for  your  library.  Medal  of 
Honor  a  buckram- bound  book  giving  the 
history  of  the  medal  of  honor  since  it  was 
first  authorized  on  July  12,  1862,  with  win- 
ners and  their  stories,  and  including  pho- 
tographs of  winners  of  the  medal  in  this 
last  war;  $4.50  sent  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  will  bring  it  to  you. 

Because  of  the  obvious  need  in  the 
United  States  the  informational  function 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  has 
grown  and  expanded  rapidly.  Yearly  some 
450,023  letters  come  from  the  public;  the 
majority  of  the  questions  being  forwarded 
by  libraries.  A  reference  card  catalog 
compiled  to  supply  in  easily  available 
form  the  information  needed  is  his  source 
for  quick  mastery  of  all  the  strange  and 
diverse  questions  that  arrive  daily.  Mr. 
Eastin,  recognizing  that  libraries  are  ex- 


CAST  METAL  TOYS  &  NOVELTIES 


ivholesal*  and  choin  stor«  demond  for 
cost  metal  Autos,  Soldiers,  Ashtrays,  Banks, 
etc.  keeps  manufacturers  busy.  Production 
moulds  furnished  for  up  to  100  and  more 
castings  per  hour.    Spare  or  full  time.  No 
experience   or   special    place  necessary. 
Write  for  full  information  and  illus- 
trations of  patterns  needed. 

METAL  CAST  PRODUCTS  CO.  Dept.  9 

1696  Boston  Road  New  York  60,  N.  Y. 


"KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

Big  solid,   scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  3c  C  D  C  C 
ip  for  125  seed  and  will  r  II  C  t 
include  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  CATALOG 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN, Box  319  Rockford.lLL. 


•    •  • 

CTIinV  AT  MnimP  l-^sally  trained  men  win  higher  posi- 
OlUUT  HI  nUIVIUtions  and  bifiger  success  in  business 
and  public  life.  Greateropi»ortuni  ties  now  than  ever  before. 
More  Ability:  More  Prestige:  More  Money  ^tep^"ltA>.  yIu 

can  train  at  home  during  spare  time.  Decrree  of  LL.B.  We  furnish  all 
text  material,  including  14-volume  Law  Lihrary.  Low  cost,  easy 
terms.  Get  our  valuable  48-page  "  Law  Training  for  Leadership" 

and  "Evidence"  books  VREK.  .Send  N(.)W. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERS1TY,41 7  South  Dearborn  SJreet 
M  correspondence  Institution   Dept.  13oi-L   Cnicago  in. 


$900 

IN  SPARE  TIME 


Made 

'•I  made  about  $900 
last  year  with  my 
Foley  equipment, 
sharpening  950  saws 
and  240  lawn  mowers 
in   my    spare  time." 

Leo  H.  Mix 

Make  up  to  $2  or  $3  an  Hour 

With  a  Foley  Autom.-»tlc  S.iw 
l  iler  vou  t-an  file  liaml.  hantl 
and  circular  saws  so  they  cut 
sniootlier  and  faster  and  bring 
you  repeat  casii  business.  No 
canvassing. 

free  book  '■inde- 
i'i;ni>en'<e  after 
4ir-  sl].iws  how  to 
sunt  al  home  in  spare 
time  with  small  In-  W 
vestment.  Write  today  ? 


FOLEY  MFG.  CO. 

139-0   Foley  BIdg. 


is  ready 
for  yo« 
MOW! 


Furnished  complete,  ready  for  you  and 
your  family  to  live  in  and  travel  in. 
With  living  room,  bedroom,  kitchen- 
dinette  and  lounge. 


SHNO  FOR 
CIRCULAR 


Travelite  Trailer  Co. 


4013  Wenlworth  Av 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


Hem  a  Profitable 
BUSINESS  mEE 


MOMir MAKING  OPPORTUNITY  fOR  YOU[ 
WITHOUT  IN¥ESTMENT/^ 


.MASTER  GARMENT < 
Ligonier.  India 


VbursFTOnEXTRA  INCOME 


the  Year 'Round 


Lovely  Greeting  Cards  for 
all  events  bring  you  easy  dollars!  15  All- 
Occasion  Folders  sell  for  SI.  Just  sln> 
Sample  Box  to  friends,  others.  Pocket  up 
to  100%  CASH  PROFIT.  Also  show  Gift 
Wraps,  Plastic,  Metallic  Cards,  Imprinte 
Notes,  Napkins,  Stationery,  other  eas; 
sellers.    FRKE  Imprint  Samples.  Assort 
ments  ON  APPROVAL.  WRITE  NOW! 
FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC., 

28  ADAMS  ST.         •         ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


STOPS  r0(76-y  WINDSHIELDS 

NEW  Chemical  Mitt 


azins  Discovery!  Autoists 
over  new"NO-FUG- 'Windshield 
ler.  Simply  glide  over  windshield 
ited  Mitt-at  once  plas-  sparkles 
urry  mist,  frost,  sleet,  snnw  dis- 
ic.  Stops  fog  King.  Sells  like  wild/ 
Sample  offer  seni 
mediately  to  all  who 
eend  nameatonce.  A  penny  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY— jirsJ 
(four  name,         KRISTEE  CO.,    I46x  Bar  Street.  AKRON,  OHIO 


A  BIO  BOSIMESS 


X\0  YOU  want  extra  money 
right  away  in  a  business  you 
can  run  from  your  home  with  no 
house-to-house  selling?  Do  you 
want  to  start  small  — the  easy, 
inexpensive  way  —  and  watch 
how  our  guidance  jumps  you  into 
bigger  and  bigger  profits  every 
week?  Do  you  want  a  business 
that  the  whole  family  can  help 
with  —  a  business  that  is  stable, 
permanent,  steady —  with  a  life- 
time certainty  of  good  income? 

DON'T  WASTE  A  MINUTE 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON  METALIZING 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  for 
NO  RISK  OFFER  of  COMPLETE  PLAN 


My  own  shop  does  big  business  by 
same  methods  I  will  reveal  to  you. 
Exclusive  Warner  Electroplating 
Process  —  trade  secrets  available 
for  first  time  —  puts  coating  of 
actual  metal  (22K  Gold,  Genuine 
Silver,  or  Bronze)  on  Baby  Shoes 
or  other  keepsakes.  Amazing  re- 
sults, yet  so  simple  and  easy  by 

WARNER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Dept.  16-A 

1512  JARVIS  STREET,        CHICAGO  26,  ILLINOIS 


my  plan  that  you  can  become  an     *E  FURNISH  EVERYTHIKG. 

,.         .         ^        J  All  supplies  and  mount- 

Expert  Metalizer  in  a  few  days,     ings  from  one  snurco. 

for  auick  shipment, 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  Your  Name—  but  Quick 

Find  out  fast  how  the  love  every 
mother  has  for  her  baby's  first 
shoes  can  be  turned  into  quick 
cash  — big  profits  —  a  permanent 
lifetime  business  for  you.  This 
complete  step -by -step  Business 
System  is  sent  to  you  on  a  no 

risktrial...  '| 
I  Ray  Brandell,  Mgr.,  Warner  Electric  Co.,  j 

I  1512  Jarvis  St.,  Dept.  16-A  Chicago  26,  ML  t 

I Don't  send  the  PLAN.  First  send  all  facts  free.  | 
I'll  decide  after  I  investigate.    Everything  you  ■ 
I  send  now  is  FREE.  No  obligation.  • 


IVe  Sfioiv  You 

How  to  start  at  home  in  spare 
time  •  How  to  Metalize  the  easy 
Warner  way  •  How  to  bring  in 
the  business  •  How  to  start  at 
low  cost*  How  to  pyramid  profits 

MAIL  COUPON! 


costs  nothing 
if  you  return 
it.  But  get  the 
Free  facts 
first.  Then  de- 
cide. Send  a 
penny  post- 
card or  coupon 
today. Time 
is  precious! 


Name. 


Address^ 


City.- 


Zone  State.. 
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MEN— and  Women,  too! 

EXEROW 


RIDE  and  ROW  THE  BATTLE  CREEK  WAY! 

Enjoy  most  effi-  ient  health-building  rowing  AND  rid- 
ingl  Natural  HYDRAULIC  pull  of  rowing  plus  benefits 
of  horseback  riding — adjusts  for  mild  exercise  or  stren- 
uous workout  as  you  wish.  Rhythmic  movement  of 
handles,  seat  and  pedals  "symmetrizes"  and  beautifies 
entire  figure.  E.XEROW  safely  normalizes  WEIGHT 
—improves  HEALTH  and  appearance.  Direct  factory 
price.  Write  lor  information  TODAY. 

EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Battle  Creek  21,  Mich. 


FOR  YOU 


Play 

this  UKULELE.  Send  No 
Money.  Just  name  &  address. 
We  trust  you  Willi  50  pacKs  bar- 
den  Seeds  to  sell  at  10c  ea.  Remit 
and  we'll  send  Ukulele  and  Instruction  book. 
No  more  money  to  pay.  Write  for  SEEDS. 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  257,  Paradise,  Pa. 

BOYS!  NEW  MIDGET  RADIO! 


FITS  IN  YOUR  HAND  OR 
POCKET!  NO  TUBES.  BAT- 
TERIES OR  ELECTRIC 
"PLUG-INS"  NEEPEDl 
Works  on  new  "Perma- 
crystal."  Should  plav  for 
years.  New  beautiful  2 
color  Black-Red  Plastic 
Case.  Hear  all  YOUR  pro- 
grams on  YOUR  OWN 
-    _  Midget  Radio. 

GUARANTEED  To  WORK  ANYWHERE  ON  NEW  AERIAL 
INClAiDED  OR  MONEY  BACKI  Full  instruction  given. 
CEUn  AMI  V  41  nn  <ck.,  M.O.)  and  pay  postman  $2.99 
»tNU  UNIT  >I.OU  c.O.D.  plus  postage  on  arrival  or 
■end  S3. 99  for  postpaid  delivery.  Has  personal  phone. 
COMPLETE  READY  TO  PLAY  ON  SIMPLE  ATTACHMENT  — 
NOTHING  ELSE  TO  BUY!  WONDERFUL  GIFTS  FOR  BOYS 
&  GIRLS.  Low  priced  —  Get  your  new  TINYTONE  RADIO 
TODAY  —  NOW! 

The  Midway  Co.         Dept.  TAL-1  Kearney,  Nebraska 

WILL  PAY  $IO.OO 


EACH  FOR  CERTAIN  LINCOLN  PENNIES 

INDIANHEADS  *50.00;  DIMES 
$1000.00.    SEND  DIME  FOR 
CATALOGUE    OF  PRICES 
W  E    PAY . 

LINCOLN  COIN  CO. 

—J       806  E.  Indiana  Avenue 

-X^ELKHRRT       2,  INDIONO 

Inmekl 


p.  Zuccaro  earned  it  showing  omaiing 
new  pocket-sized  fire  extinguisher. 
You  can  make  good  money  too!  '^^W 

Zuccaro  is  just  one  of  many  men  "ceaning 
up"  with  amazing  new  kind  of  tire  ex- 
tinguisher. "Presto"  is  about  the  ^ize  of 
a  flashlight!  Yet  does  job  of  bulky  extin- 
guishers that  cost  4  times  as  much,  are  8 
times  as  heavy.  Contains  new  war-discov- 
ered chemical  1.5  to  6  times  more  effec- 
tive. Guaranteed  forever!  Sells  for  only 
$3.98.  Can  earn  you  good  money  too.  Just 
show  it  to  people  who  have  homes,  cars, 
boats,  etc.  Write  for  FREE  DETAILS.  No 
obligation.  MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  Dept. 
Science's  New  11*  201  East  16th  St..  New  York  3,  (If 
Midget  Miracle  yo'J  want  demonstration  sample  too. 
"PRESTO"      send  $2.50.  Money  back  if  you  wish.) 


NERVOUS 

STOMACH 


A  L  L  I  M  I  N 

relieves  distress- 
ing symptoms  of 
'nervous  stom- 
ach" —  heaviness 
after  meals,  belch- 
InK.  bloating  and  colic  due  togas.  ALLIMIN  has  been 
BCientilically  tested  by  doctors  and  found  highly  effec- 
tive. VV  orld  famous — more  than  a  V-i  billion  sold  to  date 


cellent  agencies  through  which  to  educate 
the  people  and  keep  them  informed  on 
governmental  activities,  plans  to  extend 
and  improve  services  to  libraries  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  world. 

To  keep  you  tully  informed,  the  Month- 
ly Catalog  is  sold  on  a  subscription  basis 
for  $3.00  a  year  and  lists,  in  addition  to 
those  publications  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  all  books  avail- 
able from  the  issuing  Departments  such 
as  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  those 
published  for  official  use  only. 

Also  published  for  the  convenience  of 
old  John  Public  is  a  selected  list  of  United 
States  Government  Publications.  This 
four-page  circular  is  issued  every  two 
weeks  and  is  mailed  free  upon  your  re- 
quest to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Mr.  Eastin  has  made 


available  45  price  lists  that  are  arranged 
according  to  subject.  The  lists  cover  such 
subjects  as  Laws,  Food,  Cooking,  Educa- 
tion, Agriculture,  Political  Science,  Mines, 
Radio  and  Veterans  Affairs.  This  com- 
plete list  is  sent  free  upon  request. 

Eastin  and  his  staff,  working  in  almost 
complete  anonymity  from  an  old  red 
brick  building  in  Washington,  D.  C,  do 
more  toward  the  education  and  edification 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  than  even  they 
care  to  admit. 

Nickels  and  dimes  bring  large  dollars' 
worth  of  knowledge  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office's  unknown  best  sellers. 
The  millions  of  little  books  that  pour  off 
their  presses  every  year  are  indisputable 
proof  that  Democracy  in  action  is  con- 
stantly working  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

THE  END 


How  To  Keep  Your  Financial  Dalance 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


ALLIMIN  Garlic  Tablets 


answers  Betty.  "Well,"  beams  the  sales- 
man, "for  only  three  dollars  a  month  more, 
you  can  enjoy  the  use  of  this  very  hand- 
some table." 

That  three  dollars  a  month  more  doesn't 
sound  like  much.  But  if  Betty  gets  hooked 
with  a  couple  more  add-ons  like  the 
coffee  table,  she  and  Sam  are  going  to  find 
that  their  financial  balance  has  gone  to 
hell  in  a  handbasket. 

A  situation  like  this  points  up  the 
danger  in  instalment  buying. 

Credit  Buying,  or  Buying  on  Time,  has 
been  a  great  thing  for  this  country.  By 
enabling  people  to  pay  for  things  they 
need,  a  little  at  a  time,  out  of  their  in- 
come, Credit  Buying  has  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  our  standard  of  living  up 
to  its  present  high  level. 

That  Instalment  Credit  is  no  small  oper- 
ation is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  it  was  totaled  just  under 
ten  billion  dollars.  The  total  estimated 
national  income  is  approximately  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  billion,  so  about 
one  dollar  in  every  twenty-three  is  spent 
via  the  instalment  route. 

But  look  at  the  black  side  for  a  moment. 
Credit-wise,  it's  very  easy  to  get  in  over 
your  head.  You  need  so  many  things.  You 
have  to  have  a  new  car  —  the  old  one's 
costing  so  much  in  repairs;  your  family's 
eating  so  much  these  days  you  need  a  new 
and  larger  refrigerator;  you  also  want  a 
television  set,  an  automatic  washing  ma- 
chine, and  so  on. 

These  things  don't  seem  to  cost  much, 
by  themselves,  on  a  time  basis.  But  it's 
like  the  Add-On  Sale.  You  sign  up  for 
more  than  you  realize.  First  thing  you 
know,  you're  having  to  scrimp  on  impor- 
tant things,  like  food  and  clothing,  to  pay 
for  the  luxuries. 

A  device  that's  been  beckoning  many 
people  over  onto  the  wrong  side  of  the 
financial  balance  sheet  recently  is  the 
quarter-a-day  meter. 

John  found  out  about  that  one.  He  and 
his  wife  needed  a  new  refrigerator.  John 
knew  they  needed  it,  but  felt  that  they 
couldn't  afEord  it  until  they  had  paid  off 
on  the  car  and  a  couple  of  other  things. 
One  Thursday  evening,  wifey  inveigled 
John  into  an  appliance  store,  "just  to 
look."  That's  all,  fc)rother. 


The  companion  of  his  joys  and  sorrows 
was  just  showing  John  one  of  the  new 
Blank  refrigerators,  and  he  was  saying 
that  it  was  swell,  but  they  still  couldn't 
afEord  it,  when  Temptation  reared  its  ugly 
head.  Temptation  took  the  form  of  a 
smooth-talking,  high-pressure  salesman 
with  a  quarter-a-day  meter  in  his  hand. 
He  explained  that  they  could  have  one  of 
these  fine  new  super-de-luxe  Blank  re- 
frigerators for  just  twenty-five  cents  a 
day.  The  refrigerator  would  be  delivered 
with  the  meter  attached,  and  all  they  had 
to  do  would  be  to  drop  a  daily  two  bits 
into  the  slot  in  the  meter.  Simple.  The 
refrigerator  would  run  as  long  as  the 
meter  was  fed,  and  a  man  would  come 
around  and  empty  the  meter  every  month 
until  the  appliance  was  paid  for. 

So  John  fell.  After  all,  a  quarter  a  day 
doesn't  sound  like  much. 

Umm-hmm.  A  quarter  a  day  is  over 
seven  dollars  a  month  — seven  dollars  they 
very  definitely  did  not  have  to  spare. 

But  the  thing  that  the  salesman  didn't 
tell  them,  and  the  thing  that  really  burned 
John  to  a  crisp  when  he  found  out  about 
it,  was  the  fact  that  along  with  the  re- 
frigerator, they  were  also  buying  the 
meter.  Twenty  bucks  it  cost  them,  about 
twice  what  it  was  actually  worth. 

They  didn't  have  to  have  a  refrigerator. 
The  meter  was  absolutely  useless  after  it 
had  served  its  purpose.  But  they  were 
hooked  on  both  because  a  quarter  a  day 
sounds  like  so  little. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  people  fall  on  their 
financial  faces  in  the  automobile  field 
People  often  buy  cars  with  a  positively 
dizzying  disregard  for  their  own  finances 

To  begin  with,  many  buyers  seem  to 
feel  that  they  have  to  finance  their  cars 
through  the  dealer  they  bought  it  from  — 
or  from  a  finance  company  he  suggests 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  New  York  City  points  out  thai 
you  can  manage  your  time  payments 
through  your  own  bank,  or  a  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  or  through  a  Finance 
Company  of  your  own  choice.  In  fact,  it's 
a  good  idea  to  shop  around  and  see  where 
you  can  get  the  best  terms  —  there  may 
be  quite  a  variation.  Your  dealer,  if  he 
is  on  the  level,  won't  care  how  you  ar- 
range your  payments,  just  so  long  as  it 
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is  with  a  reputable  company  that  will  pay 
him  for  the  car. 

If  your  dealer  insists  that  you  let  him 
set  up  the  financing  for  you,  watch  out: 
could  be  that  he's  cutting  himself  in  for 
a  little  extra  share  of  your  money.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Finance 
Charge,  or  Carrying  Charge.  These  are 
just  courtesy  charges  to  the  dealer  or 
finance  company,  and  there  is  no  legal 
limit  on  them.  Guess  what  a  field  day  an 
unscrupulous  dealer  or  financing  outfit 
can  have  with  that  little  item.  Especially 
if  they're  dealing  with  a  customer  who's 
foolish  when  it  comes  to  balancing  his 
finances.  Contrary  to  common  belief,  the 
Finance  or  Carrying  Charge  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  interest  you  pay  on  the 
money  the  Finance  Company  has  loaned 
you  to  buy  the  car.  (You  see,  the  dealer 
gets  cash  for  your  car.  The  finance  com- 
pany puts  it  up,  in  effect  lending  it  to  you 
with  your  car  as  security.  You  pay  inter- 
est on  this  money,  just  as  you  do  on  any 
other  loan.)  The  amount  of  this  interest 
is  fixed  by  law.  But  the  Finance  or  Carry- 
ing Charge  is  not. 

For  the  sake  of  your  financial  balance, 
look  out  too  for  the  dealer  who  wants 
you  to  sign  any  forms  which  are  not  com- 
pletely filled  in.  He  may  drop  an  airy  ex- 
planation that  he  cannot  get  certain  fig- 
ures at  the  moment,  but  as  you  want  the 
car  at  once,  just  sign  here  and  drive  it 
away. 

But  wait  a  minute.  Don't  sign  anything 
that's  not  completely  filled  in,  because 
after  you've  signed  your  name,  he  can  fill 
those  blanks  in  any  way  he  likes  —  and 
that  can  cost  you  plenty. 

Incidentally,  in  setting  up  any  sort  of 
finance  deal,  look  out  for  the  operator  who 
asks,  "How  much  do  you  think  you  can 
afford  to  pay  a  month?  Seventy-five  dol- 
lars? Look,  why  make  it  tough  for  your- 
self? Why  not  pay  fifty  a  month?  That'll 
make  it  easier,  won't  it?"  Probably  you'll 
be  so  sui-prised  at  fiaving  anyone  offer  to 
accept  less  than  you  offered,  you  won't 
stop  to  figure  out  that  the  smaller  the 


amount  the  longer  it  will  take  to  pay  off, 
and  so  the  longer  you  will  be  paying  in- 
terest. As  an  example,  disregarding  extras 
of  any  sort,  suppose  you  decide  to  buy  a 
car  priced  at  $750.  The  interest  rate  is 
around  5%  per  year,  or  $37.50.  If  you  pay 
off  the  $750  principal  at  $75  a  month,  it 
will  take  ten  months,  so  you  only  have 
to  pay  interest  for  ten- twelfths  of  a  year. 
Comes  out  to  $31.25.  So  you  pay  a  total 
of  $781.25. 

But  suppose  you  listen  to  your  dealer, 
and  pay  off  at  fifty  a  month.  It  takes  fif- 
teen months  to  pay.  So  you  pay  the  prin- 
cipal, plus  interest  for  fifteen  months, 
which  comes  out  to  $46.88.  So  you  pay 
$796.88. 

This  means  that  you've  paid  $15.63 
extra,  for  the  privilege  of  not  paying  your 
debt  as  quickly  as  you  thought  you  could. 
It  isn't  much,  but  most  people  can  use 
that  much  money  for  other  things. 

Naturally,  not  all  credit  firms  are  out 
after  your  blood.  In  fact  there  are  many 
highly  reputable  companies  that  actually 
insist  on  helping  you  keep  your  financial 
equilibrium.  They  know  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  have  many  accounts  go  bad  on 
them.  Further,  they  have  found  that  they 
can  make  more  out  of  an  individual  by 
keeping  him  as  a  satisfied  customer  over 
a  period  of  years  than  by  trying  to  give 
him  the  business  once.  As  Bobby  Clark, 
the  comedian,  once  remarked,  "A  burning 
child  spreads  the  fire."  Put  another  way, 
the  screams  of  an  anguished  customer  can 
do  untold  harm  to  any  firm. 

Take  Bond  Stores,  Inc.,  makers  of  Bond 
clothes.  They  have  several  credit  plans 
for  those  who  want  to  buy  that  way.  These 
plans  are  such  that  the  customer  will  want 
to  keep  coming  back,  and  in  many  Bond 
stores  he  can  apply  his  credit  to  his  en- 
tire family's  wardrobe.  However,  the  cus- 
tomer will  keep  coming  back  only  if  he's 
satisfied;  satisfied  not  only  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  goods  he  buys,  but  also  with 
the  treatment  he  receives  —  and  under  the 
heading  of  "treatment"  he  very  definitely 
(Continued  on  page  51 ) 
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SUGGESTED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  AFTER  INCOME  TAXES 

Tft-ese  figures  are  merely  suggestions  designed  to  help  you 
work  out  your  own  spending  and  savings  plan 
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(Continued  from  page  49) 
includes  not  being  allowed  to  buy  his  way 
into  financial  difficulties. 

The  Bond  principle,  according  to  Louis 
Good,  head  of  the  Credit  Department,  is 
to  investigate  the  new  customer  first,  to 
make  sure  he's  financially  sound  and  per- 
sonally reliable.  Next  the  new  customer 
and  the  local  credit  manager  get  together 
and  decide  how  much  he  can  comfortably 
afford  to  pay  for  clothing  each  month. 
Then,  since  their  credit  plan  extends  over 
a  period  of  six  months,  he  is  told  he  can 
order  up  to  six  times  the  amount  of  his 
agreed-on  monthly  payment.  If  he  can 
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pay  ten  dollars  a  montL,  he  can  buy  sixty 
dollars  worth  of  clothing. 

But,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  when 
he  has  paid  ten  dollars  of  his  balance  off, 
he  can  then  oi'der  another  ten  dollars 
worth  of  clothes.  He  can  keep  his  sixty- 
dollar  balance  indefinitely,  just  as  long 
as  he  continues  to  pay  his  monthly  ten 
dollars. 

Mr.  Good  says  that  their  system  has 
worked  out  so  well  that  their  credit  losses 
work  out  at  less  than  one  percent  —  an 
extremely  small  figure. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  other  firms, 
in  many  lines  of  business  that  take  an 
equally  responsible  attitude  toward  their 
clients.  The  man  who  deals  with  big.  well 
established  outfits  with  a  national  repu- 
tation to  protect,  is  far  less  likely  to  get 
caught  in  the  wringer  than  the  man  who 
deals  with  some  strange  outfit  that  wasn't 
there  yesterday  and  won't  be  there  to- 
morrow, but  who  offers  the  most  amazing 
bargains. 

Of  course,  the  man  who's  particularly 
likely  to  get  himself  into  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent state  of  financial  unbalance  is  the 
man  who's  buying  or  building  a  house. 
To  begin  with,  most  of  us  have  no  experi- 
ence. We  buy  or  build  only  once.  And 
ignorance  or  credulity  on  the  part  of  the 
inexperienced  is  duck  soup  with  noodles 
to  the  slick  operator. 

To  get  the  lowdown  on  the  buying  and 
building  business,  I  called  on  George  L. 
Bliss,  president  of  the  Century  Federal 


Savings  and  Loan  Association  in  New 
York. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  pointed  out 
was  that  you're  not  going  to  get  a  mort- 
gage on  your  property  unless  the  com- 
pany putting  up  the  money  can  see  its 
way  clear  to  getting  the  money  back  again 
in  case  it  has  to  foreclose.  The  fact  that 
you  love  your  home  dearly,  and  your 
family  is  very  happy  in  it  doesn't  mean  to 
say  that  the  mortgage  company  will  see 
things  the  same  way. 

Let's  take  a  rather  extreme  example, 
to  prove  our  point.  Suppose  you  have 
spent  $25,000  building  a  house  that  is  ex- 
actly suited  to  you  and  your  family.  It's 
beautifully  decorated;  wood-burning  fire- 
place in  the  living-room,  bathroom  with 
every  bedroom,  except  the  master  bed- 
room, which  has  two  bathrooms.  You  run 
into  financial  trouble  and  need  to  raise 
five  thousand  dollars.  You  go  to  one  build- 
ing and  loan  association  after  another,  and 
not  one  of  them  will  give  you  a  dime. 
Why?  Because  you  and  your  family  are 
all  midgets,  none  of  you  more  than  four 
feet  high.  So  you  made  the  ceilings  of  the 
rooms  only  five  feet  high.  No  mortgage 
outfit  will  consider  a  house  like  that, 
simply  because  their  chances  of  finding 
another  flock  of  midgets  to  live  in  it  are 
about  nil. 

So,  if  you're  going  to  buy  a  house,  and 
will  need  a  mortgage  to  raise  enough  cash, 
don't  put  down  any  money  with  the  seller 
unless  you've  already  talked  to  a  mort- 
gage outfit  and  have  written  assurance 
that  they  will  give  you  the  mortgage  on 
that  house. 

Mr.  Bliss  gave  me  an  example  of  what 
can  happen  to  you  if  you're  not  careful. 
A  little  while  ago  a  man  came  to  him  — 
a  Mr.  Smith,  let's  say  —  and  said  that  he 
had  put  up  $1500  cash  on  a  $15,000  house 
on  Long  Island.  Would  the  Century  be 
interested  in  a  mortgage  on  the  property? 
The  company  sent  an  inspector  over  to 
give  the  place  the  expert  eye,  and  he 
came  back  with  an  unfavorable  report. 

He  did  not  advise  a  mortgage  on  Mr. 
Smith's  house,  and  gave  several  reasons 
why  the  house  was  not  a  sound  invest- 
ment, either  for  Smith  or  the  Century 
people. 

Somebody  asked  the  would-be  home 
owner  if  he  could  get  his  deposit  of  $1500 
back  again,  or  had  he  forfeited  it?  "Sure 
I  can  get  it  back,"  answered  Smith  hap- 
pily. "I've  got  a  clause  in  the  agreement 
saying  that  if  a  mortgage  can't  be  raised, 
my  money  must  be  returned."  Only 
trouble  was,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
agreement  about  how  big  the  mortgage 
was  to  be,  or  who  was  to  arrange  it.  The 
speculator  dug  up  a  firm  that  offered  a 
very  small  mortgage.  Mr.  Smith  didn't 
like  the  company,  or  the  amount  they 
offered.  But  that  made  no  difference,  the 
agreement  said  "a  mortgage."  Mr.  Smith 
either  had  to  accept  the  offered  mortgage, 
or  forfeit  his  $1500.  What  did  he  do?  No. 
You're  wrong.  He  forfeited  the  money. 
He  figured  that  it  was  worth  that  much 
to  get  out  of  what  was  obviously  a  very 
poor  deal. 

Mr.  Bliss  says  that  the  smart  thing  for 
the  G.I.  house-buyer,  or  any  other  pur- 
chaser for  that  matter,  to  do  in  paying  a 
deposit  on  a  house  is  to  get  a  clause  in  the 
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A  Date  With  A  Soldier 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


receipt  that  says  that  if  he  cannot  raise 
a  mortgage  of  a  definite  amount  with  a 
lender  of  his  own  choosing,  his  deposit 
shall  be  refunded  in  full.  That  "own 
choosing"  is  important.  There  has  been 
more  than  one  case  of  a  person  or  an 
organization  selling  a  house  being  in 
cahoots  with  an  unscrupulous  loan  asso- 
ciation. 

Now  a  word  to  the  people  who  are 
thinking  about  building  their  own  house. 
I  was  told  that  fully  one-third  of  the 
people  who  apply  to  building  and  loan 
associations  for  a  mortgage  do  so  only 
after  the  basement  is  in,  and  very  often 
the  first  floor  framing  is  up  too.  Naturally, 
before  anybody  will  advance  money  on  an 
incomplete  house,  he  must  assure  himself 
that  in  a  pinch  he  could  get  his  money 
out  again.  So  the  first  thing  they  ask  for 
is  the  plans.  That's  where  the  trouble  be- 
gins. So  many  things  can  be  wrong  from 
the  mortgage  company's  point  of  view. 
Maybe  the  house  is  completely  unsuited 
to  the  district;  or  maybe  it's  full  of  weird 
design  —  like  the  low-ceilinged  house  I 
mentioned.  So  many  things  can  make  it 
completely  unsuitable  from  the  mortgage 
issuer's  point  of  view,  and  if  the  founda- 
tion is  in  and  the  other  construction  fairly 
well  along,  it's  too  late  to  rectify  matters. 

So  you  people  who  are  going  to  build, 
unless  you  are  two  hundred  percent  sure 
that  you  can  swing  the  deal  without  help, 
for  heaven's  sake  go  see  about  the  mort- 
gage while  your  house  is  still  nothing  but 
plans.  Then  if  anything  is  wrong  it  can 
easily  be  fixed  up. 

Don't  forget  that  if  you  do  some  bad 
figuring  with  the  place  that  you're  going 
to  live  in,  you  can  get  yourself  in  very 
deep  indeed.  Your  house  is  probably  the 
biggest  expenditure  you'll  ever  make,  and 
you  can  go  broke  disgustingly  quickly, 
and  be  out  in  the  cold  as  well,  if  you  try 
any  fancy  plays. 

If  you  lose  your  car,  well,  there  you  are. 
You  can  still  keep  warm.  But  if  you  lose 
yovu-  house,  where  are  you? 

In  the  course  of  several  interviews  I  had 
with  experts  on  money,  and  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  it,  I  found  general  agree- 
ment on  one  thing:  Americans  don't  save 
enough.  Most  budget  plans  call  for  saving 
10%  and  up,  out  of  salary,  after  taxes  are 
deducted.  However,  the  national  average 
saving  comes  out  to  be  almost  exactly 
four  percent. 

As  one  authority  puts  it,  "Spend  what 
you've  got  left  after  saving.  Don't  save 
what  you've  got  left  after  spending." 

The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  so  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  proportionate  cost 
of  such  items  as  food  and  shelter  have 
changed  so  greatly  that  most  printed 
budget  plans  are  badly  out  of  date. 

So,  to  help  you  figure  the  best  way  to 
keep  your  financial  balance,  here  is  a 
table,  prepared  by  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  which  gives  you  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  where  your  dollars  should  go.  If 
you  follow  some  such  plan  as  this,  you'll 
be  able  to  face  the  end  of  the  month  with 
a  lot  more  confidence  than  if  you  had 
just  spent  your  way  along  haphazardly. 

After  all,  you  plan  your  day's  work,  you 
plan  your  vacation,  you  plan  your  amuse- 
ments, so  why  not  plan  your  spending 

too?  XHE  END 


have  no  travel  orders,  sir,"  Helen  Bayliss 
said.  "I  have  a  two-day  pass,  so  I  thought 
I'd  hitch  a  ride  to  Longuyon  to  see  my 
fiance." 

"There's  a  railway  outfit  at  Longuyon. 
Your  fiance  in  Transportation?" 

"No,  sir.  He's  in  G-2.  He's  an  intelli- 
gence officer.  Lieutenant  Cramer." 

"Carl  Cramer?" 

"Yes,  sir.  We're  really  married,  although 
I  guess  it  isn't  quite  legal,  since  he  couldn't 
get  his  commanding  officer's  permission 
before  he  was  transferred  from  Paris. 
That's  why  I'm  so  anxious  to  see  him  to- 
night. We  were  married  just  two  weeks 
ago,  and  heaven  knows  when  I'll  see  him 
again  —  if  ever.  He's  going  to  be  dropped 
behind  the  German  lines  any  day  now. 
Maybe  tomorrow." 

Captain  Steel  bristled.  His  voice  was 
sharp  with  challenge  as  he  demanded: 
"Did  Cramer  tell  you  he  was  going  to  be 
dropped?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  Carl  wouldn't  violate  se- 
curity like  that.  He  just  told  me  he  was 
going  on  a  dangerous  mission.  But  I  can 
guess." 

Captain  Steel  scratched  his  chin.  "I 
never  saw  G.I.  shoes  with  heels  like  those 
you're  wearing,"  he  said.  "Open  your 
coat,  please." 

The  girl's  fingers  trembled  as  she  un- 
fastened the  belt  buckle.  A  blue  dress 
flashed  beneath  the  drab  utility  coat. 

"Why  are  you  out  of  uniform?"  the 
captain  asked. 

"Carl's  never  seen  me  in  real  girls' 
clothes,"  Helen  Bayliss  said.  "He's  never 
seen  me  in  anything  except  those  dreary 
brown  WAC  uniforms.  So  I  borrowed  a 
dress  from  his  cousin  in  Paris.  We're  about 
the  same  size.  I  wanted  to  look  pretty  for 
Carl  tonight.  It  may  be  our  last .  . ." 

"Your  identification,  please,"  said  Cap- 
tain Steel. 

The  girl  put  her  bag  on  the  table  and 
opened  it.  As  she  was  fumbling  in  its 
contents,  an  envelope  fell  out.  Captain 
Steel  picked  it  up  and  turned  it  over, 
looking  for  the  seals  which  were  not  there. 

"This  hasn't  been  cleared  by  Censor- 
ship or  Security." 

"I  know.  It's  just  a  note  to  Carl  from 
his  cousin  Juliette.  She's  French,  and  — " 

"What's  Juliette's  name  and  address?" 

"Juliette  Cramer,  18  rue  Tholoze,  Paris." 

Captain  Steel  made  a  notation  on  the 
back  of  the  envelope.  "I'll  see  that  this 
gets  to  the  proper  hands,"  he  said. 

"I'll  take  it  to  Carl  myself." 

"You're  going  back  to  Paris  tonight," 
said  the  captain.  "You—" 

"Please  don't  tell  me  there's  a  war  on," 
the  girl  said.  "I've  already  heard  —  and 
I'm  willing  to  take  the  consequences.  I've 
still  got  forty  hours  to  go  on  my  two-day 
pass.  I'll  be  back  this  way  in  thirty-six 
hours  to  take  my  medicine.  You  can  throw 
the  Articles  of  War  at  me  then,  one  by 
one.  Impersonating  a  civilian,  and  all 
that.  But  I'm  going  to  Longuyon  tonight." 

Captain  Steel  nodded  to  an  M.P.  across 
the  room  and  said:  "Sergeant,  I  want  you 
to  get  a  command  car  from  the  motor 
pool  and  take  T/3  Bayliss  to  Paris.  Until 
you  get  there,  she's  under  arrest  for  un- 


authorized travel  and  violation  of  censor- 
ship. As  soon  as  you  get  to  the  WAC  bil- 
lets in  rue  Caumartin,  drop  all  charges 
and  release  her.  Then  come  back  here. 
That's  all." 

"Please,  Captain."  There  was  a  sob  in 
the  girl's  voice.  "I'm  not  going  to  louse 
up  your  war,  and  I'm  not  going  to  get  you 
in  a  jam.  I'll  be  back  to  face  charges 
tomorrow.  But  please  let  me  go  to  Longu- 
yon tonight.  You  don't  know  how  much  it 
means  to  Carl.  Or  to  me.  Please."  Her 
face  was  like  chalk. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Captain  Steel 
could  feel  the  eyes  of  every  man  in  the 
room  focused  upon  him  —  and  they  were 
not  friendly  eyes.  The  girl  had  a  silent 
rooting  section  with  her. 

"Take  T/3  Bayliss  to  the  motor  pool 
now,  sergeant,"  Captain  Steel  said.  His 
mouth  set  in  a  thin  line. 

A  convulsive  sob  broke  from  the  girl 
as  the  sergeant  took  her  arm.  She  tried 
to  talk  as  he  pushed  her  gently  through 
the  door,  but  the  words  were  undistin- 
guishable.  Her  voice  was  like  a  wail  as 
it  died  in  the  night.  There  was  no  sound 
but  the  sodden  drumming  of  the  rain. 
The  captain  tossed  the  envelope  across 
the  table. 

"Corporal  Dunn,"  he  said,  "take  this  to 
Major  Bently  at  CJ.C." 

The  corporal  approached  the  table  and 
saluted,  but  he  did  not  move  to  touch 
the  envelope. 

"Captain,  sir,"  he  said.  "If  you'll  par- 
don the  expression,  I  think  you're  acting 
like  a  skunk.  And  if  you  won't  pardon  it, 
you  can  put  it  on  my  service  record.  It's 
guys  like  you  that  make  people  wonder 
about  our  war  aims.  Don't  you  believe  in 
people  at  all.  Captain?  Don't  you  believe 
that  gal  was  telling  the  truth?" 

"Of  course  she  was  telling  the  truth, 
Corporal.  I've  never  seen  a  more  honest, 
sincere  young  girl.  That's  why  I  sent  her 
to  Paris." 

"You  think  we'd  lose  the  war  if  you 
kind  of  winked  and  let  her  go  on  up  to 
see  her  boy  friend  at  Longuyon?  It'd  be 
no  skin  off  your  ankles,  and  you  might  be 
doing  a  little  something  to  improve  morale 
at  Christmas  time.  She's  nuts  about  that 
guy  Cramer,  Captain." 

"I  know  she  is,"  Captain  Steel  said. 
"That's  why  I  had  to  send  her  back  to 
Paris  tonight  —  for  the  honor  of  our  sex. 
She's  too  young  and  innocent  to  go 
through  life  thinking  all  men  are  rats. 
Oh,  not  me.  Corporal.  She  won't  think  of 
me  as  a  man  —  just  as  a  cold-blooded  M.P. 
But  this  bird  Cramer. . . . 

"I  think  you  ought  to  know.  Corporal, 
that  Cramer  is  not  at  Longuyon.  We 
picked  him  up  last  night  when  he  flunked 
the  Mary's  little  lamb  routine  down  the 
road  a  ways.  He  was  never  an  officer  in 
this  army;  he  was  a  little  souvenir  the 
Germans  left  behind  when  they  pulled 
out  of  Paris  last  August.  He  was  going  to 
Germany  on  a  mission  all  right  —  with 
the  complete  battle  plans  of  our  Middle 
Rhine  operation.  We  shot  Cramer  this 
morning,  Corpoi-al.  Now  take  the  letter  to 
the  Major  so  he  can  have  this  Juliette 
Cramer  picked  up  in  Paris."         the  end 
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The  Story  of 
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saler  who  had  moved  to  Burnet  from  New 
Jersey  in  1940  and  had  become  almost  a 
native  Texan. 

"I'm  all  for  this  idea!"  he  shouted.  "I 
have  a  son  and  when  he  grows  up  I  want 
him  to  live  and  work  in  Burnet.  Let's 
open  the  door  and  let  the  future  in!" 

Husted,  not  a  man  to  take  a  siesta  with 
both  eyes  shut  in  spite  of  his  adopted 
Texas  ease,  is  one  of  the  best-liked  and 
most-trusted  men  in  Burnet.  Almost  be- 
fore he  could  draw  a  second  breath  he 
was  drafted  on  the  spot  as  chairman  of 
the  Burnet  Community  Development  Plan. 

"If  we  mean  business,"  said  someone, 
"we'll  need  money." 

"Pass  the  hat,"  said  someone  else. 

A  kitty  for  the  Plan  was  collected  on 
the  spot.  Maximum  contribution  was  set  at 
$300,  and  $11,282  were  raised  or  pledged. 

The  next  day  Husted  began  organizing 
citizens'  committees  to  look  into  all  ways 
of  bettering  Burnet. 

The  starting  point  of  the  Burnet  Plan, 
Dr.  Brownlee  had  said,  would  be  the 
questionnaires  which  The  American 
Legion  would  supply.  But  Dr.  Brownlee 
and  the  city  of  Burnet  had  moved  so  fast 
that  the  Legion's  Economic  Commission  in 
Washington  was  taken  by  surprise. 
Legionnaire  Jay  Hormel  of  Austin,  Min- 
nesota (one  of  Dr.  Brownlee's  fellow 
committeemen)  had  had  the  lengthy 
questionnaires  drafted,  but  in  Washing- 
ton a  proper  supply  was  not  at  hand,  nor 
was  the  budget  on  hand  to  revise  them 
for  Burnet  or  to  print  them  immediately 
out  of  National  Legion  funds.  The  Legion's 
Economic  Commission  was  embarrassed 
by  the  speed  of  its  own  success. 

Finally  Chester  Husted,  who  ever  since 
the  town-square  rally  had  taken  con- 
siderable time  away  from  his  own  busi- 
ness, flew  to  Washington,  followed  by 
other  Burnet  committeemen  in  trains. 
Husted  saw  Ralph  Lavers,  learned  the 
situation,  and  put  it  up  to  Lavers  that 
Burnet  was  way  ahead  of  the  Legion  and 
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raring  to  go  wherever  it  was  going.  Lav- 
ers, in  the  emergency,  called  on  Jay  Hor- 
mel, who  reached  in  his  pocket  and  put 
up  the  amount  needed. 

Then,  before  they  left  Washington, 
Husted  and  his  friends  called  on  Texas 
Congressman  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
clinched  a  government  soil  conservation 
program.  Burnet  County  soil  had  been 
eroded,  leached,  brush-ridden  and  impov- 
erished for  ninety  years  without  proper 
care.  Arrangements  were  made  to  pay  for 
much  of  the  expense  of  the  soil  program 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  hydro-electric 
power  generated  by  Burnet's  new  dams. 

Back  in  Burnet,  with  the  questionnaires 
in  hand,  September  22,  1947  was  set  as 
kick-off  day.  Volunteers  chipped  in  with 
shovels,  brooms  and  manpower  to  clean 
the  streets  for  a  parade.  Many  of  its  floats 
advertised  the  county's  merits  and  its 
history.  Other  floats  demanded  changes 
whose  need  was  widely  felt.  That  night 
4,500  people  from  all  over  Burnet  County 
(about  twice  as  many  as  the  population 
of  the  town)  held  a  giant  rally  on  the 
school  athletic  field.  A  man  driving 
through  could  never  have  connected  such 
a  display  of  enthusiasm  with  prosaic 
sewers,  libraries,  paving,  sanitation  or 
soil  conservation.  He  could  only  have  de- 
cided that  the  Burnet  High  School  Bull- 
dogs had  just  whipped  Notre  Dame. 

The  next  day  Husted's  citizens'  com- 
mittees settled  down  to  serious  work, 
while  the  ladies  of  Burnet's  Pen  Chat 
Club  began  canvassing  the  county  with 
the  questionnaires  to  make  sure  every 
adult  spoke  his  mind  and  feelings  about 
what  Burnet  could  and  should  do. 

And  in  the  next  ten  months,  while  en- 
thusiasm ran  highest  and  while  the  kitty 
lasted,  Burnet  did  what  many  towns  have 
taken  ten  or  more  years  to  do. 

Support  for  a  sewer  system,  in  spite  of 
the  cost  of  blasting  through  the  marble 
base,  was  found  for  the  first  time.  At  a 
public  election  a  sewer-and-water  bond 
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HEAR 

Better— or  Pay  Nothing 

Don't  let  deafness  kill  the  joys  of  living.  Do 
as  hundreds  of  thousands  have  done.  Let  a 
home  trial  prove  you  can  even  hear  a  whisper. 
Here's  Zenith's  amazing  guarantee — if  any 
$200.00  hearing  aid  outperforms  Zenith's 
newest,  tiny,  6Vi  oz.  single-unit  "Miniature" 
Radionic  Hearing  Aid  in  efficiency  or 
economy,  your  money  back — under  our  10- 
Day  Return  Privilege.  Only  $7  5.00  complete, 
ready  to  wear.  For  authorized  Zenith  Hearing 
Aid  Dealer  in  your  locality,  consult  your 
classified  telephone  book;  or  write  us  for 
complete  coast-to-coast  dealer  list.  Free 
descriptive  literature  on  request.  Address — 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Hearing  Aid  Division 
Dept.  182,   5801  West  Dicltens  Avenue 
Chicago  39,  Illinois 

Makers  of  World  Famous  Zenith  Radiot 
FM  and  Television  Sets 

SALE  ON  PANTS 

FINE  GABARDINE  TROUSERS 

SALE  PRICE  ^7"^^ 

GUARANTEED  mixed,  dress  trou- 
sers. Will  hold  crease  and  resist 
wrinkles.  Sensational  offer.  Made  by 
expert  tailors  for  best  fit.  Zipper 
front  and  large  pockets,  pleated 
waist,  sizes  28  to  46,  Colors  tan, 
blue,  grey,  light  or  dark  brown. 

CFlLin  <tl  AA  with  order,  together 
JCNU  4)I.UU  with  name,  waist 
size  and  1st  and  2nd  color  choice. 
Pay  postman  balance  plus  small 
postage,  or  send  entire  amount  and 
save  postage.  Money  back  within  10 
days  if  not  satisfied. 

AMERICAN  PANTS  CO.'-'aiS^:'- 

"Suffered  7  years 
-then  I  found  Pazo 
amazing  relief !" 

says  Mr.  M.  W.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

Spee3  .amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts 
to  relieve  pain,  itching  instanlly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues— lubricates  dry,  hard- 
ened parts— helps  prevent  cracking,  sore- 
ness— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  com- 
forting help.  Don't  suffer  needless  torture 
from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for  fast,  won- 
derful relief.  Ask  your  doctor  about  it. 
Suppository  form  —  also  tubes  with  per- 
forated pile  pipe  for  easy  application, 
'*Foso  Oinlment  and  Suppositories  ® 

PARATROOPER-TYPE 

JUMP  BOOTS 

Direct  From  Factory 


New,  sturdy,  paratrooper-  | 
type  boots  designed  for  all- 
round  foot  comfort,  built  for 
all  hard  outdoor  wear.  Made 
of  fieavy,  pliable,  quality  leather  uppers. 
Takes  brilliant  shine.  Goodyear  welt 
construction.  Hard  box  toe.  Full  grain- 
leather  inner  sole  and  mid  sole,  all 
weather  non-skid  rubber  out* 
half  sole.  Non-trip  rubber 
heel.  Inner  ankle  webbing 
and  stitching,  snug  fit,  firm 
support.  Long  rawhide  laces. 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


brings 


GEORGIA  SHOE  MFG.  CO.  Flowery  Branch,  Go. 
Send  me  a  poir  of  "JUMP  BOOTS." 

Enclosed  is  check  Money  Order  for  $9.95. 

Postage  C.O.D.  or  Add  25«  in  U.S.A. 

NAME  


ADDRESS  

CITY  

Size  and  width  of  shoe„ 
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issue  passed  unanimously.  Vaccination 
and  yearly  lung  X-rays  for  school  chil- 
dren came  into  being  in  Burnet.  A  vol- 
unteer spotter  in  each  block  surveyed  all 
eyesores,  open  toilets,  chicken  yards  and 
pig-pens.  Each  such  nuisance  became  a 
pin  on  a  big  city  map.  Every  untidy  spot 
on  that  map  except  one  was  voluntarily 
corrected  by  the  landowner  or  tenant  re- 
sponsible. The  exception  was  a  violation 
of  the  law,  and  public  opinion  backed  up 
legal  pressure  which  cleared  that  up. 

Home  owners  spruced  up  their  yards. 
Merchants  remodeled  their  store  fronts. 
Part  of  the  Plan  funds  were  invested  in 
books  for  a  library,  now  in  temporary 
quarters  over  the  usually  empty  jail.  A 
new  library  building  is  planned. 

Being  a  collection  of  human  beings, 
Burnet's  citizens  did  not  progress  with 
complete  harmony.  Criticisms,  fair  and 
unfair  and  debatable,  began  to  be  heard. 
One  of  these  was  a  suggestion  from  Tom 
C.  Ferguson,  now  a  district  judge  and  then 
Commander  of  Burnet's  American  Legion 
Post  #64.  Ferguson  called  for  a  reor- 
ganization. 

"Now  that  we  know  where  we're  going," 
said  Ferguson,  "let's  divide  the  jobs  up 
more  definitely  among  different  groups. 
It'll  be  moi-e  efficient  and  cut  out  some  of 
the  unnecessary  conflict."  His  idea  was 
adopted. 

The  American  Legion  Post,  which  had 
never  had  a  Post  home,  was  charged  with 
developing  a  center  for  social  groups 
under  the  new  organization.  The  Post  re- 
ceived $300  from  the  Plan's  funds.  Major 
Ray  Wingren  deeded  a  tract  of  land  to 
the  Post  with  the  stipulation  that  neither 
liquor  nor  gambling  be  allowed  on  the 
premises.  (Later  he  excluded  bingo  from 
the  gambling  restriction.)  At  Camp  Bowie, 
a  hundred  miles  north,  the  Legion  got 
some  barracks  buildings  from  War  Assets 
Administration.  They  sit  on  Burnet's  east- 
ern slope  today  like  a  broad,  short  letter 
U,  with  a  club-room  at  one  end,  a  kitchen 
at  the  other  and  a  long  dance  hall  in  the 
center.  Today  the  Legion  home  serves 


Burnet  as  a  community  center.  Five  dif- 
ferent social  groups  meet  there  on  ap- 
pointed weekday  evenings.  Bingo  parties 
with  groceries  for  prizes,  barbecues  and 
square  dances  provide  the  first  Burnet 
"night  life." 

Every  Friday  night  the  Legion  home  is 
thrown  open  to  teen-agers,  for  dances  and 
parties.  The  PTA  provides  chaperones.  In 
the  first  eight  months  of  1949,  Friday 
night  teen-age  attendance  was  over  3,000, 
and  the  Post  home  was  booked  months 
in  advance  for  other  groups. 

Shortly  the  AAA  soil  program  which 
had  been  arranged  for  in  Washington  be- 
gan to  operate.  The  present  Commander 
of  Burnet's  Legion  Post,  OUie  R.  Perkins, 
is  one  of  its  field  men.  Now  crop-rotation, 
terracing,  scientific  planting  of  range 
grasses  and  the  elimination  of  cedars  are 
restoring  the  bedrock  of  the  county's  es- 
tablished way  of  life.  Cattle  have  always 
been  the  lifeblood  of  Burnet  County,  but 
for  eighty  years  the  cattle  population  of 
the  area  had  slowly  dropped  because  of 
depreciation  of  the  range,  and  had  given 
way  to  more  goats  and  sheep.  Until  re- 
cently, the  human  population  had  held 
proportional  to  the  cattle  count. 

The  Burnet  County  Producers  Associa- 
tion has  been  formed,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  insufficient  outlets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts in  Burnet,  and  new  food  lockers  stand 
near  the  county's  railroad  sidings. 

At  the  same  time  the  Burnet  Plan  be- 
gan, a  group  of  philanthropists  elsewhere 
in  Texas  were  planning  a  unique  Baptist 
orphan  home  for  boys  in  Texas  — Buckner 
Boys  Ranch.  This  was  to  be  a  home  where 
orphan  boys  could  grow  up  in  the  outdoor 
atmosphere  of  the  Texas  range.  Out  of 
the  Burnet  Plan  funds,  $1,050  was  given 
to  the  Boys  Ranch  with  the  understanding 
it  locate  near  Burnet.  The  ranch  has  lo- 
cated on  the  east  shore  of  Inks  Lake,  11 
miles  west  of  Burnet  and  about  equidis- 
tant from  Burnet  and  the  town  of  Marble 
Falls,  second  largest  town  in  the  county. 

"That  was  a  noble  gift,"  an  inquisitive 
visitor  to  Bui'net  remarked  last  fall.  "But 


how  do  you  justify  spending  Community 
Development  funds  that  way?" 

"The  ranch  will  eat,"  said  a  Burnet  re- 
tailer. "A  wholesale  food-dealer  like 
Chester  Husted  should  supply  it  with 
food.  In  turn,  the  food-dealer  will  employ 
more  local  help  than  otherwise." 

"The  adult  staff  of  the  ranch,"  said 
another,  "will  probably  buy  clothing,  sta- 
tionery, drugs,  cars,  gas  and  oil  in  Burnet 
and  Marble  Falls.  All  our  merchants  will 
do  more  business  and  hire  more  help." 

Doctor-Mayor  Joe  Shepperd  chuckled. 
"When  someone  at  the  ranch  gets  appen- 
dicitis one  of  the  Burnet  doctors  will  be 
called  in.  With  growing  practices  we  will 
hire  more  office  help  and  nurses.  We're 
proud  of  Boys  Ranch,  glad  it  is  here,  glad 
of  the  work  it  will  do,  and  might  as  well 
admit  it's  good  business  for  Burnet. 
Chances  are  more  than  our  gift  has  al- 
ready reverted  to  Burnet  County  in  con- 
struction payrolls  out  there,  and  has  been 
circulating  here  as  wages  and  purchases." 

Burnet  quickly  found  that  its  revolu- 
tion was  attracting  outside  attention.  The 
Univei'sity  of  Texas  was  interested  and 
helpful.  The  business  school  there  ap- 
proved as  a  master's  thesis,  by  a  graduate 
student,  a  complete  survey  of  Burnet 
County  —  its  people,  its  economic  past  and 
future  possibilities,  its  attractive  hills  and 
dry  climate,  its  minerals  and  soil.  No  such 
basic  information  had  ever  been  as- 
sembled before.  The  Plan  funds  helped 
underwrite  the  expenses  of  the  study.  A 
copy  of  the  report  is  on  file  in  Burnet  to- 
day, a  ready  source  of  information  for 
prospective  new  business  ventures. 

Graduate  students  of  the  University's 
city-planning  division.  Department  of 
Architecture,  studied  the  town  of  Burnet 
and  prepared  six  alternate  plans  for  fu- 
ture growth  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessor Hugo  Leipziger.  To  do  this  they 
met  and  worked  with  fifty  members  of 
three  Burnet  citizens'  committees. 

There  is  no  possible  way  to  measure  the 
results  of  the  Burnet  Plan.  The  tangible, 
physical  gains  are  marked  —  but  the  new 
spirit,  the  intangible  gains,  and  a  host  of 
chain  reactions  far  surpass  them.  The  old, 
dirt-streeted,  changeless  cross-roads  town 
that  had  basked  for  generations  under  the 
blue  Texas  sky  no  longer  exists. 

Burnet,  today,  is  a  town  of  about  4,000. 
In  1940  it  was  1,945.  It  has  attracted  the 
new  people  it  sought  and  keeps  drawing 
more  from  the  humid  Gulf  Coast.  Along 
the  road  north  to  Lampasas,  where  there 
were  scarcely  any  buildings  eight  years 
ago,  bulldozers  are  pushing  new  streets 
into  the  fields  a  half  mile  beyond  the  city 
limits.  Behind  them  follow  the  hammer 
and  saw  and  the  moving  vans.  A  man  who 
moved  to  Burnet  in  1935  says  there  were 
no  paved  streets  then.  "My  mother  nearly 
threw  a  fit  at  settling  in  this  'God-awful' 
place."  Today  all  streets  are  paved.  Last 
fall  a  city-wide  gas  pipe  plowed  through 
the  town  streets.  New  tourist  cabins  re- 
port full  houses  and  more  are  going  up. 

The  young  men  whom  the  American 
Legion  feared  would  drift  off  to  the  cities 
have  stayed  and  are  prospering.  Some 
who  left  have  returned.  Mayor  Shepperd's 
nurse,  Lillian  Kroeger,  has  five  young 
brothers  all  in  business  for  themselves  in 
C Continued  on  page  56) 
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GOLD  IS  WHERE  YOU  FIND  IT 

After  three  years  of  Army  service, 
Raymond  V.  Tobler,  101-05  222nd  Street, 
Queens  Village,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  went 
back  to  the  jewelry  business  where  work- 
ing with  gold  is  routine.  He  thought  he 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  precious 
stuff  until  two  years  later  he  discovered 
gold  of  a  different  type  —  golden  hamsters. 

Today  he  has  his  own  "mine"  in  the 
basement  of  his  home  where  he  keeps 
scores  of  wooden  pens  housing  nearly  a 
thousand  of  the  curious,  chipmunk-like 
animals.  So  profitable  is  his  venture  that 
more  than  a  year  ago  he  gave  up  being 
a  jeweler  to  devote  full  time  to  his  new 
project. 

Tobler's  original  investment  was  $5 
which  he  sent  to  a  golden  hamster  breeder 
in  the  south  for  a  pair  of  the  quarter- 
pound  rodents.  Interested  in  animal  life, 
he  intended  to  raise  a  few  as  a  hobby. 
He  put  their  pen  in  his  garage,  unaware 
that  they  are  the  fastest  breeding  and 
fastest  maturing  animals  known  to  zool- 
ogists. Sixteen  days  later  the  female  gave 
birth  to  eight  young  —  three  males,  five 
females.  Within  six  weeks  the  young  fe- 
males had  matured  and  soon  were  ready 
to  have  their  litters. 

"After  six  months  of  this,"  Tobler  says, 
"the  garage  was  almost  walking  away 
with  golden  hamsters.  It  took  all  my  spare 
time  building  new  pens  for  them  out  of 
scrap  lumber  and  chicken  wire.  Soon  I 
had  to  move  the  car  out  on  the  street  to 
make  room  for  more  pens.  The  entire 
garage  became  filled,  so  I  moved  the 
colony  into  the  basement  and  before  long 
I  found  I  was  making  more  money  than 
in  the  store." 

Tobler  sells  the  hamsters  to  pet  lovers, 
other  breeders  and  occasionally  to  med- 
ical laboratories  where  they  are  used  in 
experimentation.  He  gets  $3  for  a  female 
and  $2  for  a  male.  His  first  sales  began 
when  he  displayed  a  few  at  the  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  Fair.  It  took  him  several 
months  to  fill  orders  he  received  that 
week.  At  the  same  time  he  inserted  two- 
inch  advertisements  in  Long  Island  news- 
papers, bringing  in  additional  business. 
Research  technicians  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  at  St.  Alban's  Naval  Hospital 
bought  the  little  animals  from  Tobler  after 
he  had  contacted  them  and  assured  them 
that  he  could  provide  a  steady  supply. 
Just  recently  he  appeared  on  a  television 
hobby  show  with  a  half  dozen  prize  speci- 
mens. After  that  business  began  booming. 

As  golden  hamsters  eat  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  matter  and  green  stuffs,  feeding 
is  an  easy  problem,  cost  is  low.  Now 
Tobler  is  trying  to  develop  a  strain  with 


fur  heavy  enough  to  be  of  commercial 
value.  "Sure  there's  money  in  the  jewelry 
business,"  he  says,  "but  so  far  as  real  gold 
is  concerned,  I'll  take  golden  hamsters 
any  day."  —  By  Frank  Lewis 

HE  CATERS  TO  FISH-LOVERS 

It  was  a  hot,  sticky  afternoon  on  Munda 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  war,  when 
Dave  Harris  of  Bellflower,  California, 
kicked  over  an  empty  ammunition  box 
and  started  a  career.  An  enlisted  man 
with  Marine  Air  Group  61,  he  noted  that 
the  case  was  tin-lined  and  waterproof  — 
and  about  the  size  of  the  glass-sided  fish 
aquariums  that  used  to  sell  in  the  depart- 
ment stores  back  home. 

With  some  pieces  of  Plexiglas,  a  length 
of  rubber  tubing  that  he  found  in  a  scrap 
pile  and  some  rubber  cement,  he  soon 
turned  the  rectangular-shaped  box  into 
an  aquarium  which  he  stocked  with  trop- 
ical fish  from  a  nearby  lagoon. 

Later  he  was  hospitalized  and  sent  to 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  hospital.  Here  he 
was  declared  partially  disabled  and  doc- 
tors warned  him  that  he  would  have  to 
take  it  easy  after  receiving  his  medical 
discharge.  That  was  when  he  started 
making  aquariums  again,  tinkering  with 
pieces  of  stainless  steel,  glass  and  plastics. 
He  made  quite  a  number  of  the  tiny  tanks 
for  friends  and  relatives  before  hitting 
upon  the  thought  that  there  might  be  a 
market  for  them. 

He  started  his  business  in  a  friend's 
garage  where  he  turned  scrap  metal  and 
glass  into  profitable  aquariums,  at  the 
same  time,  learning  to  bend,  solder  and 
weld  the  metals  and  fit  out  the  cases  in 
a  more  professional  manner.  As  his  ability 
developed  and  business  picked  up,  he 
bought  more  tools  and  some  power  equip- 
ment and  now  turns  out  dozens  of  tanks 
each  month  for  a  wholesale  dealer  in  Los 
Angeles  who  takes  all  that  he  can  produce. 
Harris  sells  his  smallest-sized  tank  for 
$4.65  and  his  largest  tank  brings  $18.50. 

Dave  has  expanded  even  further  and  is 
occasionally  called  upon  to  install  a  cus- 
tom-built tank  in  a  den  or  rumpus  room. 
His  most  expensive  custom  tank  brought 
him  $300.  In  several  California  homes  he 
has  succeeded  in  converting  false  fire- 
places into  large  aquariums. 

Dave's  wife,  who  has  been  sympathetic 
toward  the  project  since  its  beginning, 
has  become  a  partner  in  the  enterprise. 
Dave  does  the  rough  work,  cutting  out 
the  parts,  trimming  them  and  putting 
them  together  while  she  takes  care  of  the 
smaller  details  of  finishing  and  polishing. 

What  do  they  do  for  a  hobby?  They 
raise  tropical  fish!       _By  Jack  Lewis 
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(Continued  from  page  54) 
Burnet.  One  has  a  heavy-farm-equipment 
agency  meeting  demands  created  in  part 
by  the  soil  program.  In  Phil  Heavenor's 
big  quonset  by  the  railway  siding,  pre- 
fabricated cedar  cabins  from  the  straight 
cedars  off  the  range  are  manufactured 
for  vacationists  on  the  lakes. 

Mayor  Shepperd,  who  opened  his  little 
hospital  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Allen 
shortly  before  the  war,  is  going  it  with 
three  new  doctors  now  and  is  adding  three 
wings  to  the  hospital,  planning  to  air- 
condition  the  entire  unit.  Dr.  Allen  has 
pulled  out  and  built  his  own  hospital  in 
Burnet.  There  is  one  other  doctor  in 
town.  Shepperd  says  that  today  the  in- 
crease in  young  leadership  in  Burnet 
makes  him  feel  like  one  of  the  old  men 
more  than  does  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
grandfather  at  37. 

Bill  Love,  young  adjutant  of  the  Legion 
Post,  has  opened  his  own  dry-cleaning 
establishment.  Recently  he  said,  "In  the 
Army  I  traveled  all  over  this  country  be- 
fore going  overseas,  yet  I  always  hoped 
I  could  stay  in  Burnet  where  my  friends 
are.  When  I  came  back  and  saw  what  was 
happening  here  I  knew  Burnet  was  going 
to  grow  and  decided  I'd  just  grow  along 
with  it.  Although  there  were  already  two 
established  dry-cleaning  shops  I  opened 
another.  So  far  I'm  doing  fine  and  work- 
ing hard." 

Part  of  Bill  Love's  enterprise  illustrates 
the  endless  chain  reaction  toward  better 
business  set  off  by  the  first  acts  of  the 
Burnet  Plan.  Dry-cleaning  in  Burnet, 
today,  has  increased  out  of  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  population  —  for  the  dances 
and  card  parties  at  the  Legion  Post's  new 
community  center  have  created  regular 
weekly  occasions  for  people  to  be  dressed 
well.  Bill  Love,  in  turn,  has  stayed  in 
Burnet  and  is  an  additional  customer  for 
the  services  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Willis  H.  Smith  has  taken  his  son 
Ralph,  into  his  old  dry-goods  business  on 
Burnet's  town  square.  Said  the  elder 
Smith  not  long  ago,  "When  I  put  up  $300 
toward  the  Plan  that  night  when  we 


started  I  knew  I  was  inviting  competition 
to  town.  Now  the  competition  is  here.  But 
I  knew  it  would  be  good  for  the  whole 
town  and  it  has  been.  If  we  were  to  raise 
another  kitty  today  based  on  what  we 
have  learned,  I'd  go  another  $300,  and 
that  kind  of  money  doesn't  come  easy  in  a 
town  this  size." 

The  chain  reaction  of  the  Burnet  Plan 
shows  throughout  the  county  in  the  in- 
crease of  individual  enterprise,  quite 
separate  from  the  formal  plan,  growing 
out  of  the  new  confidence  in  Burnet  that 
the  Plan  inspired. 

Tommie  White,  who  owned  the  old 
Burnet  theater,  has  built  the  brand  new 
Texas  Theater  on  the  town  square  —  a 
sparkling  modern  establishment  which  is 
the  pride  of  everyone.  For  the  first  time 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Burnet  has  a  full 
time  pastor.  A  new  $43,000  Baptist  Church 
is  going  up  in  Burnet.  Libraries  have 
started  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Ber- 
tram and  Marble  Falls. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  population 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  unemployment 
in  Burnet  County  today.  The  weight  and 
number  of  pieces  of  mail  in  the  Burnet 
Post  Office  have  doubled  in  two  years. 
Last  March  there  were  seven  hundred  un- 
filled applications  for  new  post  office 
boxes.  Marble  Falls  had  a  brand  new  Post 
Office  which  was  beginning  to  appear  in- 
adequate about  the  time  it  opened.  A  new 
high  school  is  authorized  for  Burnet. 

Said  the  Texas  State  Employment  Com- 
mission, in  a  13-page  survey  of  Burnet 
County  last  March:  "Civic-minded  folks 
in  Burnet  County  —  and  that's  practically 
everyone  —  are  planning  new  and  better 
things  for  the  county  as  a  whole  and  for 
the  particular  community  they  live  in  .  .  . 
growth  and  progress  everywhere  —  new 
businesses  —  bigger  schools  —  cities  ex- 
panding —  churches  building  —  new  homes 
—  new  paint  jobs... new  equipment  — clean 
merchandise  and  plenty  of  it  is  in  the 
stores  .  .  .  it's  easy  to  see  Burnet  County 
is  doing  all  right. . . . 

".  .  .  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  State 
and  the  country  at  large  the  drop  in  un- 


employment in  Burnet  County  is  note- 
worthy. Unemployment  in  1949  will  .  .  • 
be  counted  in  time  only  — the  time  it  takes 
to  leave  one  job  and  start  another." 

The  report  listed  fourteen  new  estab- 
lishments —  business  and  professional  — 
in  Burnet  city,  three  in  Bertram  and 
thirteen  in  Marble  Falls,  during  the  year 
since  March  1948.  That  is,  in  the  year 
since  the  Burnet  kitty  ran  out  and  the 
Plan  ended  as  a  separate  thing,  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
after  a  life  of  ten  months.  The  two-year 
total  of  new  enterprises  is  over  fifty. 

Huge  as  the  outward  symptoms  of  the 
new  Burnet  are,  Burnet  businessmen  and 
civic  leaders  believe  that  perhaps  the 
biggest  gain  of  the  Plan,  now  and  in  the 
future,  lies  in  the  intangibles.  The  stimu- 
lus to  enterprise.  The  development  of  new 
leadership.  The  broader  support  for  long- 
wanted  improvements.  The  half-hundred 
Burnet  committee  members  who  worked 
with  the  University  students  on  city- plan- 
ning started  from  scratch  —  "Scarcely 
knowing  what  they  wanted,"  said  some 
of  the  students  —  and  wound  up  as  ex- 
perts on  the  intricate  problems  which 
future  growth  would  pose  for  Burnet. 
All  those  who  served  on  other  committees 
similarly  enlarged  the  core  of  citizen- 
leaders  in  the  town,  a  core  which  will  be 
Burnet's  as  long  as  those  people  live. 

The  six  alternate  city  plans  themselves 
were  of  little  immediate  value.  Burnet 
learned  that  already  its  Topsy-like  growth 
has  committed  the  town  to  situations 
which  make  it  hard  to  effect  many  prin- 
ciples of  sound  planning.  The  town  square 
is  too  small  already,  but  Burnet  is  not 
prepared  to  rip  out  another  block  in  the 
business  center  to  add  to  the  square,  even 
though  the  cost  and  the  need  of  that 
operation  will  increase  as  time  goes  by. 
But  what  a  lesson  that  is  for  all  towns 
which  may  be  growing  without  thinking! 
Burnet,  at  2,000  population,  had  already 
gone  unplanned  too  long. 

The  city  plans  did  show  Burnet  where 
to  locate  its  new  high  school.  And  they 
have  helped  plan  the  new  growth  on 
Burnet's  outskirts.  But  Carl  Yarborough 
stated  the  main  trouble  best  of  all. 

Yarborough  is  a  War  Two  veteran  who 
joined  the  move  away  from  the  "old 
Burnet"  before  the  war  and  worked  in 
Fort  Worth.  Now  he  is  back  home,  and 
has  his  own  dry-goods  store  on  the  town 
square. 

He  said:  "The  city  plans  are  a  fine  thing. 
But  if  we  were  to  follow  them  entirely 
we'd  need  a  cyclone  followed  by  an  oil 
boom."  The  man  he  spoke  to  nodded, 
thinking  that  though  San  Francisco 
gained  in  the  long  run  by  rebuilding 
soundly  after  the  1906  earthquake  and 
fire,  nobody  would  have  dared  tear  the 
city  down  deliberately. 

Yarborough  added,  "I'll  tell  you  this. 
No  town  could  fail  to  profit  from  the  kind 
of  kick  in  the  pants  the  Legion  started 
here." 

Doc  Shepperd  said  the  same  thing,  and 
that  he'd  go  another  $300  any  time. 

Tommie  White,  theater  owner,  agreed. 

Waddell  Northington,  funeral  director 
turned  contractor,  said  so  too.  He  added 
"People  in  other  towns  would  make  a 
mistake  if  they  thought  they'd  suddenly 
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have  dollar  bills  raining  in  the  streets. 
But  they'd  make  as  bad  a  mistake  if  they 
thought  there  was  nothing  to  this  mass 
action  for  town  improvement." 

L.  J.  Joseph,  who  has  a  child-garment 
factory,  using  electric  power  from  the 
new  dams,  said  the  same  thing. 

In  Austin,  Texas,  Legion  State  Com- 
mander Joe  Spurlock  said  that  word  of 
the  Burnet  development  was  bringing  de- 
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mands  for  Legion  support  of  community 
developments  all  over  Texas.  "Starting  in 
January,  1950,"  he  announced,  "we  ex- 
pect Legion  districts  to  begin  fact  finding 
for  community  improvement  in  many 
other  Texas  towns." 

In  Washington,  Ralph  Lavers  said:  "The 
Legion  Economic  Commission  did  prac- 
tically nothing  except  start  the  idea.  Jay 
Hormel  jumped  in  personally  when  things 
popped  so  fast.  Burnet  did  all  the  i"est 
itself.  It  agreed  to  be  our  guinea  pig." 

Down  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Georgia  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany said:  "No  town  need  feel  it  must  be 
in  Burnet's  unique  position,  with  new 
lakes  beckoning  to  prosperity,  in  order  to 
gain  from  such  a  plan.  Here  in  Georgia 
we  have  sponsored  a  similar  idea  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  scores  of  towns  without 
Burnet's  unique  advantages  have  made 
their  own  opportunities.  The  same  thing 
is  happening  now  in  many  Arkansas 
towns!"  (For  story  of  one  such  Georgia 
town  see  The  Town  That  Came  Back. 
American  Legion  Magazine,  Sept.  1949.) 

In  New  York  City,  Legion  National 
Commander  George  N.  Craig,  said:  "Mere 
word  of  the  pilot  job  done  by  Burnet  has 
created  more  nationwide  excitement  than 
anything  the  Legion  has  initiated  since 
we  wrote  the  G.I.  Bill.  The  most  signifi- 
cant things  about  it  are  the  making  of  op- 
portunity at  home  for  young  men  —  and 
the  discovery  that  here  in  America  we  can 
still  help  ourselves,  if  we  will.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  is  going  to  develop  the  Burnet 
idea  on  a  broader  scale." 

And  back  in  Austin,  Texas,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Brownlee,  home  from  a  visit  to  the  new 
Burnet,  said:  "I  can  ask  nothing  more.  My 
cup  is  I'unning  over."  the  end 
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the  girls  and  he  is  entirely  wrong  about 
where  the  prettiest  girls  are.  They  are  not 
in  Atlanta  but  in  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas, 
Texas.  I  have  seen  more  beautiful  girls 
on  one  street  in  those  cities  than  I  have 
seen  all  my  life  elsewhere.  Anyone  who 
has  been  there  will  agree  to  that. 

Cpl.  John  LoSchiavo 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Apparently  Harold  Heifer  needs  to  have 
his  bi-focals  adjusted  so  that  he  can  see 
through  more  than  the  lower  half.  Down 
here  in  Texas  we  judge  pretty  girls  from 
many  more  angles  than  "standing  on  a 
street  corner  on  a  breezy  day." 

And  as  every  educated  male  knows, 
even  if  he  has  only  been  to  a  County  Fair, 
a  Family  Reunion  or  Persimmon  Flat, 
Dallas,  Texas  has  more  pretty  girls  per 
capita  than  any  city,  town  or  village  in 
the  world. 

John  R.  Bruner 

Camp  Hood,  Tex. 

No  other  city  can  hold  a  candle  to  the 
flocks  of  pretty  girls  to  be  found  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  more  to  the  square  inch  than 
in  any  town  I  know  of.  The  story  goes 
that  traveling  men  stopping  at  the  Rice 
Hotel  in  Houston  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  watch  the  girls  going  to  work 
or  school.  I've  been  asked  about  the  girls 
of  Hollywood  and  Miami  Beach.  The 
Houston  girls  top  them. 

Roy  E.  Chisholm 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Everyone  seems  to  think  Dallas  is  the 
largest  city  in  Texas,  but  Houston  has 
that  honor.  Why  wasn't  Houston  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Heifer's  article?  If  you  have 
ever  been  here  you  will  know  there  are 
many,  many  pretty  girls,  not  to  mention 
the  more  than  pretty  girls.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Houston  receives  the  recognition 
that  is  its  due. 

W.  M. 

Houston,  Tex. 

You  probably  know  that  Atlanta  and 
Birmingham  are  rivals.  Each  claims  it  has 
the  biggest  and  best  of  everything.  Harold 
Heifer  used  to  work  for  the  Post  here. 
Once  he  went  to  Atlanta  with  a  photog- 
rapher and  got  pix  and  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Post  panning  Atlanta.  He 
showed  slum  areas  and  scattered  garbage, 
etc.,  in  his  articles.  I  enclose  a  paragraph 
in  the  column  which  is  conducted  by 
Vulcan  (Walling  Keith)  in  the  Birming- 
ham Neivs: 

"Harold  Heifer  writes  in  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine  that  Atlanta  has 
the  prettiest  girls  in  he  world.  .  .  . 
Mighty  pretty  on  Peachtree  Street, 
but  has  Harold  Heifer  foi'gotten  the 
gal-happy  hours  he  stared  from  the 
second  floor  of  Birmingham's  City 
Hall,  watching  the  most  beautiful  girls 
in  the  world  gathered  here  from  Ala- 
bama's 67  counties?  .  .  .  Editor  Brain- 
ard  Cooper,  of  The  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press  can  bear  me  out.  .  .  . 
He  used  to  watch  Harold  watching 
the  girls." 

John  B.  Atkins 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Harold  Heifer  may  be  "hell  fer"  pretty 
girls,  but  he  has  obviously  never  been  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.        Frank  Miles 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I'm  a  lonely  sailor  of  twenty,  five  feet 
seven,  blue  eyes,  and  a  yearn  for  some 
friend.  I'd  like  to  get  acquainted  with 
these  Southern  belles  Mr.  Heifer  talks 
about.  I  receive  no  mail,  except  from  my 
sweet  Mother,  so  how  about  cheering  up 
a  hospitalized  sailor,  some  of  you  South- 
ern girls?  I'm  not  in  search  of  a  beautiful 
doll,  because  beauty  is  only  skin  deep; 
it's  just  friendship  I'm  looking  for. 

Russ  Dutchie  Pifer 

U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Ward  23 

Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

THAT  PHILLY  CONVENTION 

As  a  letter  writer  I  would  probably 
starve  to  death.  I  want  you  to  accept  this 
not  for  its  artistic  worth,  but  for  the  way 
I  feel.  What  I  saw  in  Philadelphia  made 
me  very  proud  to  be  a  Legionnaire.  I  have 
never  enjoyed  such  convention  business 
in  the  twenty-two  years  that  I  have 
owned  a  restaurant,  as  I  did  during  the 
Legion's  National  Convention  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  did  more  business  in  four 
days  than  all  of  the  national  conventions 
put  together  last  summer.  We  must  have 
served  a  couple  of  thousand  Legionnaires 
and  their  families.  They  ate  the  best  and 
drank  very  little.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  did 
not  see  one  drunk.  I  did  not  have  as  much 
as  one  glass  of  water  upset  on  any  table. 
They  were  the  happiest  and  most  orderly 
crowd  I  have  ever  served.  In  most  cases 
they  would  say  to  the  waitress,  "Where's 
Tilly?"  They  would  call  me  from  the 
kitchen  and  thank  me  for  a  wonderful 
meal,  and  tell  me  it  was  the  best  meal 
they  had  in  town. 

Here's  hoping  the  Legion  Convention 
comes  back  to  Philadelphia  again. 

A.  Tilles 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  LETTER  FROM  ARIZONA 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  this  Post,  Nov. 
16,  1949,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  that  a  letter  be  written  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  asking  them 
to  publish  a  story  of  conditions  in  the 
Southwest. 

1.  Jobs  are  very  few  and  far  between; 
there  being  very  little  industry  in  this 
part  of  the  Southwest. 

2.  Housing  is  more  plentiful  now,  but 
still  costs  entirely  too  much. 

3.  Because  of  the  great  number  of  people 
coming  through  this  part  of  the  country 
none  of  the  Social  Services  Organizations 
can  be  of  much  assistance  to  anyone,  as 
their  funds  are  less  than  the  demand. 

Therefore  we  suggest  that  all  veterans 
be  warned  to  stay  at  their  homes  where 
they  have  a  better  chance  to  get  jobs  or 
help  if  it  is  needed,  unless  of  course  they 
have  the  money  to  finance  themselves. 

Calvin  R.  Sanders,  Commander 
Luke-Greenway  Post,  A.L. 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
▼  For  a  comparable  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia see  December  A.L.M.,  page  20. 

Editors 
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By  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 

The  year's  most  important  book!  Dr.  Bush  dis- 
cusses sanely  and  calmly  such  secret  nightmares 
as  the  atomic  bomb,  bacteriological  warfare  and 
guided  missiles.  He  explains  out  of  his  wide 
knowledge  that  even  the  atomic  bomb  is  not  the 
absolute  weapon. 

Here,  too,  simply  and  clearly  written,  are  the 
views  of  one  of  America's  greatest  scientists  on 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  military 
establishment— the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who  has 
been  outside  the  military,  but  has  worked  closely 
with  it. 

Modern  Arms  and  free  Men  is  vital  to  every 
patriotic  American. 

Cloth  Bound  .  .  .  $3.50  Paper  Bound  .  .  .  $1.00 
FORTUNE  POKER 

By  George  S.  Coffin 

The  most  complete  poker  book  ever  written  — 
shows  how  to  win  big  money  at  pot  limit  table 
stakes,  how  to  spice  penny  ante  with  exciting 
novelty  games  and  wild  cards.  Contains  130 
codified  laws  of  poker  According  to  Hoyle  and  a 
glossary  of  terms  and  amusing  jargon.  Delight- 
fully written  by  an  authority  on  poker.  $2.50 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  WILL  ROGERS 
Edited  by  Donald  Day 

An  informal  autobiography  by  the  beloved 
humorist  and  keen  observer  of  the  American 
scene.  Many  of  his  comments  are  remarkably 
applicable  today: 

"Communism  is  like  prohibition.  It's  a  good 
idea  but  it  won't  work." 

"Our  foreign   dealings  are  an   Open  Book, 
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We  Discovered  America  Abi'oad 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


the  picture  which  had  come  into  our 
minds. 

The  swaggering  gang  of  extravagant 
"hicks"  we  had  envisioned  became  a  band 
of  frightened  but  brave  young  men,  gay 
in  a  strange  place  far  from  home,  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  danger.  There  was  a 
catch  in  our  throats  as  we  thought  of 
their  youth  and  courage  in  the  face  of 
the  suffering  and  death  awaiting  them. 
We  could  almost  hear  their  laughter  and 
shouts  of  "OK,  Joe,"  to  the  enthralled  na- 
tives. In  the  eyes  of  our  black  friend,  we 
saw  the  same  thing  phrased  in  his  own 
way.  And  we  had  a  quick  glimpse  of 
America  which  silenced  us  with  pride 
tinged  with  sadness. 

America  nudged  our  shoulder  again 
in  Tonga,  that  last  retreat  of  romantic 
isolation  in  the  South  Seas.  Tonga  is 
everything  the  story  books  and  movies 
depict.  It  has  its  own  barefooted  reigning 
queen  ruling  a  happy,  golden-brown 
people  whose  songs,  dances  and  gentle 
hospitality  are  as  carefree  as  island 
breezes. 

Our  host  was  sitting  cross-legged  be- 
side us  on  the  shore.  His  eldest  son  was 
behind  him,  playing  a  battered  gxiitar  and 
singing  haunting  melodies  that  repeated 
the  murmur  of  the  waves.  Giggling  chil- 
dren dashed  around  us,  engrossed  in  a 
Polynesian  version  of  the  universal  game 
of  tag.  Before  us  was  a  palm-leaf  mat 
laden  with  crisply  roasted  suckling  pigs, 
heaps  of  yams,  island  potatoes,  glistening 
red  melons,  all  garlanded  about  with  fra- 
grant tropical  flowers. 

Here,  it  seemed  impossible  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  these  lovely,  remote  isles 
were  threatened  by  a  sinister  and  cruel 
foe  bent  on  world  domination. 

Our  host  reminded  us  of  these  things. 

In  liquid  Tongan,  he  called  out  to  a 
pretty  little  girl  as  she  ran  along  the  beach 
looking  like  a  newly  risen  water  sprite. 
As  she  stood,  shyly  grinning,  before  us, 
he  asked: 


"You  never  know  her  name?"  Then 
he  roared  with  laughter  before  continuing. 

"She  name  Lovely  America.  You  save 
us,  so  we  thank  God  and  America.  Name 
girl  Lovely  America  so  we  never  forget 
as  long  as  she  live." 

When  we  left  Tonga,  Lovely  America 
came  to  us  with  bundles  of  native  gifts 
from  her  father  — and  a  message.  Painfully 
scrawled  on  a  piece  of  ruled  paper,  it 
read: 

"You  tell  everybody  hello  for  us  in 
America.  God  Bless  America." 

Our  next  port  of  call  was  New  Zealand, 
a  pair  of  twin  Pacific  islands  which  mi- 
grant Englishmen  from  Captain  Cook  on- 
ward have  been  working  to  remake  into 
a  replica  of  "home."  As  a  consequence, 
some  parts  of  this  tiny  nation  are  more 
English  than  England,  while  others  out- 
Scotch  Scotland. 

But  everywhere  it  is  beautiful.  New 
Zealand  is  really  a  sort  of  scenic  world 
tour  in  miniature  —  it  has  the  mountains 
and  alpine  lakes  of  Switzerland,  the  wheat 
plains  of  Kansas,  the  fern  jungles  of  the 
tropics,  glaciers,  geysers,  thermal  springs, 
beaches,  rivei's,  forests,  all  crammed  into 
a  coimtry  1,000  miles  long  and  seldom  at 
any  point  broader  than  200  miles. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Scandi- 
navia, New  Zealand  is  unrivaled  for  its 
standard  of  living  and  progressive  social 
security  program.  Its  people  live  longer 
than  any  on  earth;  its  babies  have  a  better 
chance  of  healthy  survival;  its  aged  folk 
are  generously  pensioned  by  the  govern- 
ment; its  cities  are  without  slums  or  un- 
derworld; no  one  is  jobless. 

Yet  as  we  traveled  through  New  Zea- 
land, visiting  its  model  sheep  ranches, 
inspecting  its  public  housing  projects, 
swimming  in  its  invigorating  cold  waters, 
boating  on  its  crystal  clear  lakes,  raiding 
its  lush  orchards,  we  had  an  undefined 
but  persistent  sense  of  missing  something. 

It  was  Prime  Minister  Peter  Frazer 
himself  who  gave  us  the  clue.  We  were 


"I  dont  bother  to  timtch  the  light.  The  car  behind  always  honks 
when  it  changes." 
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visiting  the  far-sighted,  kindly  man  whose 
voice  in  world  councils  has  always  been 
raised  in  behalf  of  tolerance,  justice  and 
decency. 

"The  major  export  of  New  Zealand  is 
brains,"  he  said  sadly. 

We  went  away  mulling  over  that  cryptic 
remark  until  light  dawned.  The  wise  old 
Prime  Minister  was  right.  The  brightest, 
most  promising  young  New  Zealanders 
were  constantly  migrating  to  other  lands 
in  search  of  greater  opportunity,  more 
stimulation,  wider  scope  for  their  talents. 
They  didn't  leave  because  of  the  boiled- 
beef-and-cabbage  monotony  of  the  diet 
or  the  lack  of  central  heating,  discomfort- 
ing as  such  things  are  to  pampered  for- 
eigners like  ourselves.  No,  they  left  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  social  security,  in  spite 
of  an  abundance  of  jobs,  in  spite  of  all 
the  good  things  New  Zealand  offers,  it 
lacks  the  one  commodity  America  has  in 
overwhelming  abundance. 

It  lacks  variety.  There  is  a  pervasive 
sameness.  The  people  come  from  similar 
backgrounds.  They  want  the  same  things. 
They  express  themselves  in  almost  iden- 
tical ways.  They  are,  in  these  respects, 
almost  the  diametrical  opposites  of  Amer- 
icans. 

So,  for  the  first  time  in  our  odyssey  of 
exploration,  we  felt  a  touch  of  nostalgia 
for  the  very  things  we  were  fleeing. 

On  the  map,  Australia  looks  like  New 
Zealand's  next  door  neighbor.  Actually, 
1,300  miles  of  rough  sea  lie  between,  and 
no  two  nations  having  such  a  common 
background  could  be  more  different.  After 
the  calm  torpor  of  Auckland,  Sydney 
bursts  on  you  like  a  bombshell.  In  this 
overgrown  giant  of  a  city  live  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  7,500,000  people  of  all  Aus- 
tralia. It's  a  strange  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
this  sprawling  land  of  which  two-thirds 
is  virtually  uninhabited  desert  with  some 
portions  still  unexplored. 

Here,  at  last,  we  thought,  is  the  right 
blend.  Australia  has  the  aggressive  ambi- 
tion of  America,  plus  the  challenge  of  an 
almost  untouched  back  area  with  beckon- 
ing wild  frontiers. 

The  Australians  themselves  reflect  that 
interesting  mixture.  They  are  tough,  pio- 
neering people,  but  they  also  like  modern 
comforts.  They  are  explorers  of  the  "out 
back,"  but  they  use  jeeps  instead  of  cov- 
ered wagons.  They  are  as  defiantly  proud 
as  Texans  of  their  turbulent  history,  and 
as  enthusiastically  optimistic  about  their 
future. 

We  had  succumbed  to  the  Australian 
dream  of  a  future  great  nation  with  pros- 
perous millions  living  where  only  hun- 
dreds now  dwell,  when  we  stumbled 
across  the  "White  Australia  Policy." 

Under  this,  Australia  today  is  seeking 
to  attract  settlers  from  among  the  mil- 
lions of  American  servicemen  who  passed 
through  the  land  "Down  Under"  during 
the  war.  It  has  inaugurated  an  assisted 
migration  program  to  pay  transportation 
for  Yank  veterans  and  their  families  and 
to  help  them  in  getting  established.  But 
the  program  is  only  for  "white  Ameri- 
cans." Black,  brown  or  yellow  servicemen 
who  fought  with  equal  valor  to  keep  in- 
vaders from  Australia's  shores  are  not 
merely  unwanted,  they  are  strictly  barred. 

Once  more  we  got  a  warm  feeling  as 


we  thought  back  to  America.  Regardless 
of  group  frictions  that  sometimes  explode, 
there  has  always  been  a  pride  in  Amer- 
ica's "melting  pot"  tradition.  Moreover,  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  back  home  is 
gradually  but  surely  destroying  the  bar- 
rier of  prejudice  and  intolerance  to  forge 
a  unity  of  difference  without  destroying 
individuality. 

We  had  some  of  this  in  mind  as  we 
headed  for  the  Philippines,  that  new  na- 
tion which  America  helped  create  as  a 
symbol  to  the  world  that  a  native,  colonial 
people  should  have  equal  rights  to  in- 
dependence. 

Arriving  in  Manila  is  a  shock  for  which 
no  stranger  is  quite  prepared.  Rusting  in 
the  harbor  are  dozens  of  wrecked  ships, 
some  only  half  submerged,  others  show- 
ing just  the  corroded  superstructure.  War- 
ships, ti'oop  carriers,  and  freighters  —  half 
Japanese  and  half  American  —  they  are 
grim  reminders  that  the  Philippines  were 
twice  invaded  and  twice  nearly  destroyed. 

Manila  itself,  which  once  flaunted  the 
proud  title,  "Pearl  of  the  Orient,"  is  a 
battered  shell  rebuilding  slowly  on  its 
shattered  ruins.  It  is  a  weird  combination 
of  Yankee  bustle,  Spanish  social  customs, 
and  Oriental  passivity.  Brightly  decorated 
jeeps  serving  as  jitneys  bowl  madly  down 
Spanish-named  streets,  while  inscrutable 
brown  men  squat  on  the  curb  eating  rice. 

The  viewpoints  are  just  as  violently 
jumbled.  The  government,  set  up  along 
American  lines  as  a  republic,  is  honey- 
combed by  politicians  who  retain  the 
Spanish  colonial  idea  that  office-holding 
is  merely  a  means  for  personal  profit, 
while  the  common  tao  accepts  this  ex- 
ploitation with  time-honored  Eastern  fa- 
talism. 

At  a  dinner  party  in  Manila,  a  high 
political  mogul  began  one  of  the  most 
popular  international  sports,  complaining 
about  Uncle  Sam  —  a  sport,  incidentally, 
in  which  we  ourselves  had  frequently  in- 
dulged back  home.  He  griped  that  the 
U.  S.  had  not  spent  enough  money  on 
Philippine  rehabilitation,  that  American 
capital  had  not  flowed  in  fast  enough, 
that  "dollar  diplomacy"  was  seeking  to 
run  the  country  despite  its  independence. 

The  voice  which  replied  had  a  familiar 
sound,  but  the  words  were  unexpectedly 
new. 

"America  gave  you  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  surplus  assets,  and  most  of  it 
was  stolen  or  wasted,"  the  voice  asserted. 
"United  States  business  men  are  eager 
to  invest  millions  out  here,  but  grafting 
politicians  are  stopping  them  through 
shakedown  and  red  tape.  The  American 
government  is  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  help  the  common  people  here, 
but  their  own  leaders  are  robbing  them 
blind.  It's  time  you  stopped  screaming 
about  'Uncle  Shylock'  and  settled  down 
to  cleaning  house  and  working." 

We  knew  the  facts  were  right  because 
we'd  checked  them  ourselves.  What  sur- 
prised us  was  that  it  was  our  own  voice 
speaking. 

That  night  we  returned  to  our  hotel  a 
little  shocked  and  dazed  at  this  unex- 
pected turn  of  events.  We  who  had  left 
America  in  a  cynically  critical  mood,  were 
out  here  more  than  6,000  miles  away  de- 
fending it  like  a  Fourth  of  July  orator. 
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I  •  miire  dani-eriius  s ti  pla.iders.  Literally  erases  dirt  like 

i  macic  lr<.m  Wanpap..r.  Fainted  Walls.  CeilinEa.  Window 

l     --       -  S]:.i,l<.s.  Take  orders  from/rietids!  Earn  money!  Actnowl 

SAMPLES  FOR  TRIAL  iT.^l^.f/^o^'J'iZ 

send  name  at  once.  A  penny  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY  - 
jiist  your  name.   KRISTEE  CO.,  1460  Bar  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


SALZER'S 


seeds 


PETUNIA  FIRE  CHIEF— Brand  ^Gwallred  Petunia. 
Dwarf,  compact  in  growth,  1950  Gold  Medal  Winner, 

pckt.  25c 

HYBRID  TOMATO — Heavy  bearing,  large  firm  sweet 
fruit,  fleshy,  few  seeds,  ripens  evenly,  no  cracking,  dis- 
ease resistant,  fine  flavor,  pckt.  35c 

HYBRID  CUCUMBER  —  Fruit  is  long,  rich  dark 
green,  white  crisp  flesh,  excellent  flavor,  few  seeds. 
Bears  longer  than  open  pollinated  types.  Early  matur- 
ity, pckt.  25c 

FREE  BIG  CATALOG— Everything  for  garden  and 
farm.  Our  82nd  year  for  seeds,  bulbs,  shrubs,  house 
plants,  potatoes,  tiuld  si-eds.  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
All  seeds  guaranteed  highest  purity.  Write  today  to 


JOHN  A.  SALZCR  SEED  CO. 

702  Hood  Street,   La  Crosse.  Wis. 


Learn  Health  Facts 

FREE  BOOK  on  Ailments 


y/te  Doorway 

7^  HEALTH 

RECTALwCOLONIC 
 AILMENTS 


40-page  FREE  BOOK -tells  facts  about  Colon 
Troubles,  Constipation,  Stomach  Conditions, 
Rectal  Abscesses  and  Ulcers.  Thornton  &  Minor 
Clinic,  Suite  187,  911  E.  Linwood,  Kansas  City 
3,  Missouri. 
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lorThitS-in-l  Machine 


NEW 

FEATURES 
NEW  LOW 
PRICES 


DOES  SAME  WORK  AS  $200  UNITS- Precision 

built,  bit;  capacity.    Thousanfis  of  satisfied  owners. 

EMRICK  SHOP  includes  all  5  Tools  as  shown.  Has 
TWO  Power  Spindles —  NOT  necessary  to  move  frame 
for  any  operation.  Only  $39.95  cash,  or  on  Easy  Pay- 
ments.   10-Day  FREE  Trial.    MONEY-BACK  Guarantee. 

FREE  literature  on  New  1950  Features  and  New  LOW 
Prices.    EMRICK,  INC..    1!)19  Clinton.  Kalama/oo.  Mich. 


lOROSES^ 


•pH^  BIGGEST  ROSE  BARGAIN 

Here's  a  collection  of  10  heavy- 

  ■'rooted,  bloominfj-size  hardy  mountain 

collected  rose  bushe.s  for  only  $1.00.  You  get 
10  strong  bushes  in  assorted  colors,  blazing 
reds,  pinks,  rose,  whites,  yellows.  Add  excit- 
ing color  to  your  yard  when  these  lovely 
bufihes  come  into  bloom.  Don't  miss  this 
wonderful  rose  offer.  Send  no  money  —  we 
ship  C.O.D.  Pay  postman  only  $1.00  plus 
postage.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

NAUGHTON  FARMS,  Inc.  ^Sl^,^^S\.. 


Earn  nOO  CASH 

plus  4  game  tables  and 
32  chairs  for  your  Legion 
Post!  No  risk.  Nothing  to 
pay.  For  details  write 
F.W.MATHERS,  Dept.  Al, 
Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION 

VACUUM  CLEANER 

Sales  Executives 

If  you  have  had  several  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  vacuum  cleaner  business  with  one 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  —  if  your  experience 
has  been  in  the  capacity  of  distributor,  district  or 
branch  manager,  or  top  salesmen  looking  for  greater 
opportunities  —  if  you  care  to  make  a  modest  in- 
vestment to  start  your  own  business  —  we  would 
like  to  talk  to  you. 

We  have  several  territories  still  open  on  the  new- 
est most  advanced  and  fastest  selling,  bagless,  air 
flow  cleaner  built  today.  We  are  not  looking  for 
salesmen,  but  for  men  who  can  take  over  a  ten'i- 
tory  and  produce.  To  such  men.  the  financial  re- 
wards are  without  limit. 

Write  us  fully.  Personal  and  confidential  inter- 
view will  be  arranged  with  qualified  applicants.  Box 
No.  100,  23rd  Floor,  201  North  Wells.  Chicago  6. 
Illinois. 


oL  PANTS 


Genuine  100%  GABARDINE 

Imperfcctlonfi  vorv  sUfrttt — h.irtlly  noticeable  

positively  do  not  .Tffect  wc-ir.  Ideal  for  dres.s, 
school,  play.  work.  Firm  hard  finlsti.  Wrinkle 
and  shine  resistant.  Retains  neat  press.  Zipper 
front.  Uo(»my  pockets.  Blue,  Tan,  Sand.  Lt. 
Brown.  I)k.  Brown,  Bliie  Cray.  Walsl:  28to42. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

:ird  c 


Back  Gu.irantee. 

LINCOLN  TAILORS 


name 


alst 


Dept.  AM-1 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 


From  the  Pacific  to  the  Mediterranean 
is  like  the  passage  from  one  world  to  an- 
other —  especially  since  you  are  shriveled 
enroute  in  the  furnace  heat  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Tel  Aviv  dramatizes  that  transition. 

All  clean  and  shining  and  new,  it  stands 
proudly  with  the  steel  blue  of  the  Medi- 
terranean on  one  side  and  the  glaring 
white  desert  on  the  other.  Peace  has  come 
to  this  new  city  of  an  ancient  land,  bring- 
ing with  it  ships  from  Europe  which  dump 
pathetic  human  cargoes  on  its  shores. 
These  are  the  refugees  who  survived  the 
hell  of  concentration  camps  and  the  fi'us- 
tration  of  Displaced  Persons  barracks  to 
live  for  this  moment  of  rebirth. 

We  watched  their  faces  as  they  arrived. 
The  faces  of  the  bent  old  people  and  thin 
children  had  two  things  in  common:  a 
haunted  look  of  sorrow  in  their  eyes,  and 
an  expression  of  dreaming  disbelief  at 
having  finally  arrived  at  their  goal. 

We  talked  to  one  of  them,  a  Polish  Jew- 
ish boy  whose  skinny  arm  bore  the  tattoo 
marks  of  both  Auschwitz  and  Dachau.  He 
was  wearing  a  cast-off  American  combat 
jacket  five  sizes  too  big  for  him,  but  his 
eyes  were  dancing  with  joy.  He  described 
the  whole  tragic  world  he  had  left  in  one 
simple  sentence. 

"In  Europe,"  he  said,  "there  are  three 
kinds  of  people  —  VIPs,  who  are  Very  Im- 
portant People;  Ps,  who  are  just  people; 
and  DPs,  who  are  half  people." 

Then  he  startled  us  by  adding,  "But 
you  sent  us  to  Palestine." 

We  had  to  beg  an  explanation. 

"You  Americans  did,"  he  insisted.  "You 
beat  Hitler  before  he  could  kill  us  all. 
You  sent  food  so  we  didn't  starve  in  the 
DP  camps.  And  now  you  give  us  Palestine 
so  that  Jews  can  live  as  people  instead 
of  beggars." 

We  reversed  the  route  of  the  refugees 
by  going  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Rome. 

Our  first  impression  of  Rome  was  a 
street  riot  of  people  ci'owding  to  sell  vis 
things  we  didn't  want;  ragged  urchins 
thrusting  counterfeit  American  cigarette 
packages  under  our  noses;  furtive  men 
trying  to  exchange  phony  lira  notes  for 
our  good  dollar  bills;  peddlers  brandish- 
ing rosaries  they  falsely  said  were  blessed 
by  the  Pope.  No  matter  how  long  you 
stay  in  Rome,  each  time  you  enter  or 
leave  the  hotel,  they  are  upon  you,  and 
the  more  persistent  will  hang  on  for  sev- 
eral blocks  before  despairing. 

The  sky's  the  limit  in  Rome.  Night  life 
is  as  riotous  as  in  Paris,  stores  are  jammed 
with  luxurious  merchandise,  restaurants 
feature  menus  to  delight  a  gourmet. 

But  Rome  is  also  the  city  where  the 
heart-rending  movie  "Shoeshine"  was 
filmed,  where  half-starved  street  gamins 
fight  to  shine  your  shoes,  where  old  wom- 
en beg  on  the  streets,  where  pale  mothers 
with  sick  babies  work  all  night  by  candle- 
light at  intricate  embroidery  for  a  few 
pennies  an  hour.  The  extremes  are  too 
great  and  soon  diluted  our  pleasvire. 

The  day  before  we  left,  a  shabby,  mid- 
dle-aged, respectable-looking  man  came 
up  to  us  and  tipped  his  hat.  At  first,  we 
thought  he  was  attempting  to  sell  us 
something.  Instead,  he  simply  asked: 
"You  ever  been  to  Brooklyn?"  When  we 
nodded,  he  continued:  "I  gotta  brother 
in  Brooklyn." 


The  luok  in  his  eyes  held  such  longing 
and  admiration  that  we  felt  suddenly 
ashamed  of  ourselves  because,  in  a  pov- 
erty-stricken world,  we  possessed  the 
most  pi-ecious  luxury  possible  —  we  lived 
in  America. 

Our  money  was  running  low  enough 
for  us  to  start  thinking  of  starting  home- 
ward, but  there  were  two  places  we  must 
visit,  one  for  penance  and  one  for  pleasure 
—  Germany  and  Paris. 

Munich  is  no  tourist  resort,  yet  every 
believer  in  a  free  world  should  visit  it  as 
part  of  his  education  in  democracy.  Here 
is  the  birthplace  of  Nazism,  but  Hitler's 
favorite  beerhall,  the  scene  of  the  famous 
jyutsch,  is  now  an  American  Red  Cross 
soda  bar.  Only  a  few  miles  away  is 
Dachau  where  more  than  300,000  innocent 
people  were  cremated  with  assembly  line 
thoroughness  that  had  the  foresight  to 
build  two  sizes  of  cremation  ovens,  one 
for  adults,  a  smaller  one  for  children. 

Amid  these  stern-faced  people,  some  of 
whom  still  march  along  the  sidewalks  in 
goosestep  rhythm  carrying  the  inevitable 
briefcases  which  to  Germans  are  a  mark 
of  respectability,  American  soldiers  look 
strangely  young  and  out  of  place.  They 
feel  that  way,  too. 

We  talked  to  one  young  lowan,  drink- 
ing the  pale,  watery  ale  to  which  the 
famous  Munich  brau  has  degenerated.  He 
was  trying  hard  to  explain  to  us  the  pecu- 
liar attitude  of  the  people  which  wavers 
between  stubborn  sullenness  and  fawning 
servility. 

"They  hate  us,"  he  said  with  his  face 
screwed  up  into  lines  of  concentration 
that  contrasted  with  its  youthfulness. 
"Yeah,  they  hate  us  because  we're  too 
good  to  them.  They  just  can't  understand 
being  decent  to  somebody  you've  licked. 
But  \ye've  got  to  be  good  to  them  —  we've 
just  got  to  —  or  else  we'll  be  like  them." 

More  than  anybodj'  we  met,  he  made 
us  pi'oud  to  be  Americans. 

Like  children,  nursing  the  best  piece  of 
candy  till  last,  we  had  saved  Paris  for  our 
final  stop.  Paris  is  like  the  sea.  Everything 
anybody  has  ever  said,  written  or  sung 
about  it  is  true,  but  incomplete.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  described  city  in  the  world 
and  the  most  indescribable. 

All  the  quaint,  queer,  and  picturesque 
little  places  which  have  always  lured 
lovers  beckoned  us:  The  uncomfortable 
chairs  in  the  Luxembourg  which  you  pay 
a  funny  little  old  lady  for  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in.  The  sidewalk  cafes  where 
you  watch  the  ever-changing  sideshow  of 
Paris  pass  before  you.  The  dingy,  unpre- 
possessing, out-of-the-way  restaurants 
where  the  food  is  as  beautiful  as  a  song. 

It's  as  hard  for  a  romantic  to  criticize 
Paris  as  it  is  for  a  movie-struck  girl  to 
believe  that  her  celluloid  idol  is  the  father 
of  two  married  daughters. 

We  had  to  dig  beneath  the  glittering 
excitement  to  realize  that  the  lovely  face 
of  Paris  hid  a  suffering  which  is  centur- 
ies old.  It  was  there  in  the  back  streets 
in  the  work-bent  bodies  of  washerwomen. 
It  was  there  on  the  street  corners  where 
orators,  who  had  probably  never  used  the 
contents  of  the  soap  boxes  on  which  they 
stood,  cried  out  against  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  low  rates  of  pay.  It  was  there 
in  the  militant  mouthpiece  of  various 
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revolutionary  organizations  seeking  to 
correct  the  existing  evils  with  radical 
remedies  that  contain  even  greater  evils 
for  humanity. 

This  time  it  was  a  tired  French  news- 
paperman who  summed  it  up  for  us,  over 
a  glass  of  Dubonnet. 

"Everybody  remembers  Paris  the  way 
an  old  man  remembers  the  beautiful  girl 
he  loved  and  lost.  Paris  is  the  beloved  who 
remains  always  young  and  lovely.  But 
Paris  is  old  now  —  old  and  weary  and  con- 
fused —  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn. 
Here  in  Paris,  do  you  know  the  young 
girl  we  worship  from  afar?  New  York! 
That  is  the  Paris  of  which  we  in  Europe 
dream.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  you 
Americans  are  the  only  ones  who  do  not 
know  what  America  means!" 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  were  not  only 
broke  in  Paris  —  we  were  terribly  home- 
sick. So  we  were  going  home  —  the  fastest, 
cheapest  way  we  could. 

We  were  going  home  better  citizens  of 
the  world  because  we  had  become  better 
Americans.  Every  country  we  visited  has 
sent  some  of  its  best  loved  sons  and 
daughters  to  help  build  America.  Each 
country  we  saw  has  something  to  teach 
America,  whether  it  is  a  better  way  of 
raising  sheep  or  a  kinder  form  of  neigh- 
borliness. 

A  slow  freighter  is  the  long  way  home, 
and  it  gives  you  lots  of  time  to  remember. 
We  had  changed.  No  doubt  about  that.  But 


we  might  have  been  too  sophisticated 
to  weep  at  the  sight  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  had  it  not  been  for  a  little  Hun- 
garian immigrant  boy  standing  with  his 
parents  alongside  of  us. 

"Look,  mamma  and  papa!  It's  Miss 
Liberty!" 

As  they  stood  there  on  the  deck  gazing 
at  the  symbol  of  freedom,  their  faces  had 
the  quiet,  reverent  expression  people  wear 
in  church.  The  man  took  off  his  hat  and 
held  it  in  his  hands. 

We  felt  a  sweep  of  exultant  pride.  We 
were  so  much  luckier  than  they.  They 
were  only  about  to  discover  America  — 
we  had  already  discovered  it.  They  were 
on  the  verge  of  learning  all  the  soft  and 
hard  parts  of  America,  its  errors  and  wis- 
doms, its  greatness  and  its  smallness,  the 
whole  mass  of  paradoxes  it  contains.  We 
know  them.  We  are  a  part  of  them. 

In  our  pockets,  there  was  train  fare 
home,  and  little  more.  At  home,  there  was 
the  struggle  of  starting  over  again. 

But  we  were  bringing  something  back 
more  valuable  than  anything  we  had  ever 
seen  or  possessed.  We  were  the  richest, 
happiest  people  on  earth. 

By  some  strange  quirk,  we  both  thought 
back  to  a  tiny  island  nearly  10,000  miles 
away,  where  the  laughing  natives  could 
never  pronounce  our  name.  They  had 
called  us,  instead,  "Turoga  and  Marama 
America"  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America. 


They  CouldnH  Be  Killed 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


and  the  engine  coughed  and  caught  again." 

When  Captain  Moody  got  back  to  his 
base  the  Crew  Chief  ordered  the  plane 
sent  to  the  junkyard.  Moody  was  imme- 
diately on  the  market  peddling  the  two 
parrots. 

Corporal  Ernest  Lehman  had  a  strange 
good  luck  charm  for  a  few  minutes.  It 
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was  a  fat,  green  shellfish  that  attached 
itself  to  Lehman's  pants  when  he  came 
up  from  an  unscheduled  dive  in  a  Gen- 
eral Sherman  tank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Lehman  was  a  gunner  in  the  tank  when 
the  Marine  First  Division  assaulted  Enebi 
Island.  A  Jap  shell  knocked  the  ramp  off 
the  LCT  500  yards  off  shore  and  the  Sher- 
man slipped  out  into  deep  water.  It 
landed  wrongside  up  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lagoon  some  60  feet  deep  but  Lehman 
managed  to  crawl  through  the  hatch,  dis- 
lodging the  shellfish,  and  shoot  to  the 
surface  to  be  picked  up  by  another  LCT. 
Four  other  men  in  the  tank  were  not  so 
fortunate.  All  were  drowned. 

Sometimes  luck  served  the  Germans  as 
well  as  the  Americans.  Captain  Melvin  C. 
Wood  established  that  fact.  Wood  was 
leading  a  flight  of  four  P-51's  on  a  strafing 
mission  against  some  gasoline  installations 
in  Northern  France.  Mission  accomplished, 
the  flight  was  hedgehopping  its  way  home 
with  Captain  Wood  in  the  lead. 

"I  came  over  a  rise  at  about  50  feet," 
Wood  stated  at  war's  end,  "and  saw  dead 
ahead  a  large  German  camp  with  plenty 
of  guns  firing.  We  were  short  on  ammu- 
nition so  I  told  my  boys  to  get  out  of 
there.  Then  there  was  a  terrific  explosion 
in  my  plane. 

"The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  standing 
on  the  ground  in  between  two  big  build- 
ings and  parts  of  the  plane  were  scattered 
around  me.  I  still  had  the  'stick'  in  my 
hand  when  two  German  soldiers  rushed 
up  and  grabbed  my  pistol.  I  didn't  have 


MAKE^MONEY!<g 


A  DELIGHTFUL  CAREER  — SPARE 
OR  FULLTIME— WITH  FAMOUS 

HOOVER  Uniforms^ 

A  permanent  big- income  busi- 
ness for  you— spare  or  full  time! 
Experience  not  necessary .  Take 
orders  for  famous  Hoover  line 
of  smart,  colorful  uniforms  for 
waitresses,  beauticians,  nurses, 
doctors,  etc,  —  including  DuPont 
Nyion  Uniforms.  HOOVER  UNI- 
FORMS are  known  everywhere 
for  smart,  dressmaker  styling 
plus topquality and  value.  Com- 
plete Style  Presentation, 
actual  sample  fabrics,  and  full 
instructions  for  starting.  All 
supplied  FREE.  Write  fully 
HOOVER  UNIFORMS 

Dept.  AJ-17,  N.  Y.  11.  N.  Y.  ' 


SHORTHAND  in 

Weeks  at  Home 


Famous  Speedwrlting  system.  No  sij;ns';  no 
symbols;  no  machines;  uses  ABC's.  Easy  to 
leam ;  easy  to  write  and  transcribe.  Low  cost.  100,000 
tauKlit  by  mail.  For  business  and  Civil  Service.  Also 
lypinti.  27th  year.  Write  tor  free  booklet  to 

 YiiUng 

Dept.  9201-A,  55  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18  (R)-^J 

BfokJk%.  RAISE  HAMSTERS 

"  The  new  wonder  animals  Irom 

Syria.  Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets.  Everyone 
wants  them.  Laboratories  need 
thousands.  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  inter- 
esting. Send  name  and  address 
for  big,  free  picture  book. 

GULF  HAMSTERY 
1654  Basil  St.  Mobile.  Ala. 


!  i«11d  pTated""" 
!  chronograph  wrist  watch 


LOWEST  MARKET  PRICE  $7.25 

Sweep  Second  Hand;  Precision 
Workmanship:  Rugged  Shock- 
resistant  case:  Radium  hands 
and  numerals:  Leather  strap.  It 
measures  distance,  speed  of  cars, 
planes,  horses  and  other  moving 
objects.  It's  a  time  keeper,  stop 
watch,  telemeter,  tachometer. 
ONE  YEAR  WRITTEN  GUAR- 
ANTEE  and  full  operating  in- 
structions enclosed  with  each 
watch.  SEND  NO  MONEY, 
ftlall  your  order  today.  Pay 
postman  $7.25  plus  IC/o  Federal 
tax.  Total  SB.OO  plus  postage. 
Or  send  cash  (money  order  or 
check)  with  your  order  and  save 
postage  charge.  Chrome  Ca^-e, 
S.6.55  F.T.I. 

MARDO  SALES  CO..  Dept.  /'302 
480  Lexington  Ave.,   N.  Y.  17 


INVENTORS 

Patent  laws  encourai^e  the  development  of  inven- 
tions. Our  firm  is  registered  to  practice  before  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Write  for  further  particulars 
as  to  patent  protection  and  procedure  and  "Inven- 
tion Record"  form  at  once.  No  obligation. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Re,!;istered  Patent  Attorneys 
146-C  Victor  Building  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


r  MEN  vy/io  wear 


lOtoie 

WIDTHS 


AAAtoEEE 


We  spcciolizc  in  large  sizes 
only,  sizes  10  to  16,  AAA  to 
EEE.  Wide  voriety  of  shoe  styles, 
SOX,  house  slippers,  rubbers 
Extra  quality  at  popular  prices. 
Satistocfion  guaranteed 
SOLD  BY  MAIL  ONLY 


NG-SIZE,  Inc.,  216,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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Advertising 
Machine 


Prints  & 
Illustrates 

V  Post  Cards 


FREE 


Learn  how  thousands  of  business 
men,  in  every  line,  are  boosting 

    sales  in  spite  of  conditions— with 

1?^ messages— printed  and  illustrated  in  a  few 
minutes  on  gov'nt  post  cards  —  with  amazing 
new  patented  CARDMASTER.  Your  "today's" 
ideas,  read  by  your  prospects  next  morning. 
Not  a  toy,  but  a  sturdy  advertising  machine, 
built  to  last  for  years.  Low  price,  sold  direct. 
Guaranteed  for  five  years.  Send  name  today. 

Oriin  UAkiC  We'llscriJ  FREE  illustrated  book  oi  money 
OCIIll  nftlnC  making  IDEAS  for  your  business  and  com- 
plete, uni.i.ie  advertising  plan..  KUSH  YOUR  NAME  TODAY. 

CARDMASTER  COMPANY 

1920  SUNNYSIDE,  Dept.  701,  CHICAGO  40,  ILL. 


ALl  wooi\rH?N'y 


LINED 

Officer  styled.  Weathersealed  by 
Impregnole.  Sizes  34-46;  shorts, 
regulars,  longs.  Use  it  as: 
RAINCOAT  •  TOPCOAT  •  OVERCOAT 

SEND    NO  MONEY 

Order  now  and  pay 
postman  plus  85c 
CO  D.  charges,  or  send  check  or 
MO.,  and  we'll  pay  all  charges. 
Print  name,  address  and  size.  10 
da\'  money  back  guarantee. 
STRAGO  CO.,  Dept.  AW,  13  W.  17  St.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y. 


VIOLIN.  BOW  &  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 


k  regular  honest  to  goodness  Student's  Violin.  Yours,  with  Instruc- 
tions, for  selling  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10c  per  packet  and  remit- 
ting per  catalog.  Nothing  to  buy.  Send  for  50  pkts.  seeds  TODAV. 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  162,  Paradise,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  SUFFER 


RHEUMATISM? 

ARTHRITIS?  NEURITIS?  SCIATICA? 


s.nd  for  FREE  BOOK 


describing  the  proven,  spcc- 
;ed  treatment  that  has  been  amaz- 
ingly successful  in  combatting  rheumatism, 
arthritis  and  similar  pamful  disorders.  This 
illustrated  book  "RHEUMATISM"  fully  ex- 
plains  causes  and  effects  .  .  .  tells  you  WHY 
drugs  and  medicines  afford  but  temporary  relief. 
Delay  may  be  dangerous. 

LEARN  ABOUT  SPECIALIZED  TREATMENT 

Send  for  FREE  Book  today — a  postcard  will 

do.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

BALL  CLINIC,  Dept.  560.  Excelsior  Siirings.  Mo. 


SOfnmm  mW  and  mSAmNAL  m 

EVERYDAY  CARPS 


.  Volo 


Metal) 


h  new  Sati 
Cards.  Never  before ollerod.  Get 
orders  KASTI  Amazing  valuoe  lo 
24  for  $1.  Up  to  100%  profit.  Scei 
Stationery,  Ctiarmettes,  Napkins, 
Kiddie  Cards.  25  other  Assortments 
retail  from  GOe  to  $1.25.  SAMPLES 
ON  APPROVAL.   No  eiporionco 
needed.   Stjirt  now  —  earn  all  yearj 
■round.  WHITE  TODAY! 


PURO  CO.,  2B01  Locust,  Dept.  029-A,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 


FEET  HURT  ? 


r.el  QUICK  RELIEF!  Dr.  Barron's  Foot  Cushions 
RELIEVE  p^ilnful  pressure  from  CALLOUSES, 
CORNS,   SORE  HEELS,   .support  WEAK  ARCHES. 

-nt»sorl>  foot  shocks.  LlRtit.  ventilate<l,  spongy. 
Like  Walking  On  Pitlowsl  Wear  iir  any  .shoeir. 
I>r.  Barron  .s.-iys:  "llelleve.s  tired.  acfilniT  feet 
from  heel  to  lues."  SEND  NO  MONEY  I  Pay  post- 
man S1.U8  for  PAIR  plus  iHislaKe  (or  send 
SI. 98,  we  pay  postnce).  State  shoe  Size  and  If 
man  or  woman.  30-DAV  TRIAL.  Money  tiack 
CUARANTEE   1(  no  lile.Ssed  relief!   Order  NOWI 

ORTHO,  INC.,  2700  BROADWAY,  Dept.  61A,  N.Y.C.  25 


a  scratch  but  the  thing  that  made  me  mad 
was  that  I  landed  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  prisoner  of  war  camp.'' 

War  has  always  provided  scientists  and 
doctors  with  amazing  proofs  of  man's  ap- 
parent indestructibility.  There  appears, 
every  now  and  then,  an  individual  whom 
neither  man  nor  the  elements  can  conquer. 

Twenty-three-year-old  Poon  Lim 
fought  the  longest,  successful  singlehanded 
battle  against  the  sea  man  has  ever  waged. 
Lim  who  hailed  from  New  York  City  was 
a  steward  on  the  British  Merchant  ship 
S.S.  Benlomond  which  was  hit  by  a  Ger- 
man torpedo  off  the  West  African  coast 
one  night  in  November  of  1942. 

Lim  was  thrown  into  the  water  by  the 
explosion  but  managed  to  clamber  aboard 
a  six-foot-square  life  raft  which  had 
drifted  away  from  the  scene.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  found  the  raft  stocked  with  ten 
gallons  of  water  and  five  pounds  of  hard 
biscuits. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  days  later 
Lim  was  picked  up  off  the  coast  of  South 
America.  Outside  of  losing  40  pounds 
he  was  in  perfect  shape.  His  raft  made 
three  round  trips,  navigational  experts 
decided,  in  a  circular  current  which  flows 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  Lim  had  cheerfully  con- 
served his  food  and  water  for  the  first 
55  days.  Then  he  made  a  fish -line  by  un- 
ravelling his  shirt  and  depended  on  rain- 
water for  drinking.  He  rode  through  three 
serious  storms. 

Technical  Sergeant  Billy  Libby  had  that 
quality  of  indestructibility  although  the 
Army  hadn't  trained  him  particularly  in 
how  to  use  it.  He  was  one  of  the  Head- 
quarters Company  clerks  and  cooks  that 
were  brought  up  to  protect  the  village  of 
Hotton  while  the  rest  of  the  3rd  Armored 
Division  went  forward  to  meet  the  Ger- 
mans advancing  from  St.  Vith. 

Libby  fell  off  the  tail  of  an  armored  car 
and  rolled  unconscious  into  a  deep  rut  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  A  terrific  clang- 
ing awakened  him.  He  opened  his  eyes 
to  find  himself  straddled  by  a  German 
Mark  V  Tank.  Then  another  and  another 
rolled  over  him.  Six  in  all. 

When  they  had  rolled  on,  Libby  grabbed 
his  carbine  and  took  refuge  in  the  cellar 
of  a  destroyed  farmhouse.  He  located  a 
sub-cellar  that  contained  some  frozen 
vegetables  and  a  small  keg  of  wine.  While 
sampling  the  wine,  a  direct  hit  by  a  large 
calibre  shell  collapsed  the  ruined  house 
burying  Libby  in  his  hideaway. 

"I  didn't  figure  there  was  much  sense 
in  getting  excited  down  there,"  he  ex- 
plained when  he  emerged  a  week  later. 
"I  wanted  to  be  sure  I'd  find  my  pals 
around  when  I  came  up." 

The  most  incredible  story  of  luck 
coupled  with  ingenuity  to  come  out  of 
World  War  II  belongs  undoubtedly  to 
Navy  Chief  Radioman  George  Ray  Tweed. 
Based  on  Guam  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
Tweed  went  through  the  initial  battle  for 
the  Island  but  when  it  was  surrendered, 
on  December  11th,  1941,  he  took  to  the 
hills  along  with  a  few  other  soldiers. 

Japanese  patrols  soon  rounded  up  most 
of  the  fugitives.  But  Tweed  kept  ahead 
of  them.  Living  on  insects,  rodents,  roots 
and  fruit,  he  hid  in  caves  and  trees  and 
the  deepest  patches  of  jungles.  After  a 


year,  the  Japanese  assigned  a  picked  pa- 
trol of  fifty  men  to  run  him  down.  They 
too  were  unsuccessful.  A  large  reward 
was  offered  in  the  hopes  that  natives 
would  bring  him  in  but  even  the  natives 
couldn't  keep  track  of  the  elusive  Tweed. 

Two  and  a  half  years  later  the  Army 
and  Navy  came  back  to  Guam  and  Tweed 
was  there  to  greet  them.  His  greeting  was 
a  little  hoarse  and  strained,  however,  as 
his  voice  had  gotten  rusty  from  disuse. 

For  sickening  horror  and  a  rescue  in- 
volving equal  parts  of  fabulous  luck  and 
great  skill,  few  experiences  match  Lieu- 
tenant Walter  OsipofE's  first  training  jump 


"Of  course  she  asks  about  you, 
Mother  always  asks  about  you,  dear. 
Here  .  .  .  she  says  right  here,  .  . 
and  bote's  Ed,  better  I  hope?  Really 
I  think  he  should  see  a  psychiatrist 
loith  that  nasty  temper  of  his  .  .  .'" 
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with  the  2nd  Marines  Paratroop  Battalion 
near  San  Diego,  California. 

The  paratroopers  went  out  at  1,000  feet, 
but  instead  of  going  down  with  his  bud- 
dies, OsipofE  found  himself  dangling  be- 
hind the  troop  carrier,  his  parachute 
shrouds  fouled  in  the  tail  assembly. 

By  the  time  the  plane  got  back  over  the 
San  Diego  base  it  was  nearly  dark.  Plane 
after  plane  took  off  to  examine  the  car- 
rier and  its  strange  cargo  high  above  the 
airbase.  Hand  signals  had  to  be  used  be- 
tween the  pilots  as  the  chute  had  swept 
away  the  radio  assembly.  Finally  a  daring 
plan  was  attempted. 

A  two-place  open-cockpit  plane  came 
up  beneath  the  carrier  and  OsipofE.  A  tall 
husky  enlisted  man,  wearing  a  safety  belt 
around  his  waist  stood  up  in  the  rear 
cockpit.  In  a  brilliant  maneuver,  the  small 
plane  inched  up  directly  beneath  Osipoff 
and  the  whirling  propeller  cut  through 
the  trailing  shroud  lines  dropping  Osipoff 
into  the  arms  of  the  marine  in  the  rear 
cockpit. 

"Man!  Was  I  lucky!"  was  Osipoffs  com- 
ment on  reaching  hard  ground,    the  end 
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DEMAND  FOR  G.l.T.I.-TRAINED 
MEN   STILL   EXCEEDS  SUPPLY 


NEON 

TUBE  BENDING 

AND 

NEON  SIGN 
FABRICATION 


Skilled   and   tboroup;hly  tralncMl 
I  mechanics   developed   by  Gen- 
Industrial  Training  Institute  are 
I  among  the  most  sought-after  men  in 
?   prosperous   neon   sign  Industry, 
this   field,   earnings  of  $2.00  to 
|f5:3.00    per    hour    are  commonplace 
among  thorout;hlv  competent  worlt- 
men.    Uequesis    for    G .  I  .T.  I . -trained 
men     continue     lo    outnumber  our 
j:radua[Gs.    Not   one   G.  I  .T.  I .  prndu- 
Ate  has  tailed  to  qualify  for  or  hold 
■d  high  paying  job. 

Our  veteran-apjjroved  courses  are 
on  shops  as  the  finest,  most  thorough 
.  .  practical  non-technical  training 
under  an  outstanding  staff  of  instructors  with  the  l>est  pro- 
fessional  equipment.  Write  for  Bulletin  "A"  presenting 
lionest  facts  about  opportunities  in  neon  for  properly 
trained   men.    Excellent    for   certain    P.    L.    16  trainees. 

This  is  NOT  a  correstiondmce  course 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  INSTITUTE 

STEUBENVILLE,  OHIO 


:MW.I.',r:T>j!li:ihi 


Draw  Top  Pay  — No  Job  Worries  ^ 

Be  a  hijrh-paid  auto  machinist!  Specialize-/ ^'^t/^^v^,^ 
make  more  money  New  FiiKK  booklet  tell-^' '     *'  » 
how  to  prepare  for  good  jobs  as  an  auto 
machinist  or  auto  mechanic.  G.  1.  Ap 
proved  School  of  Auto  Mechanics 

FO  Write  for  your  KKKE 

If  C  ILb  booklet  today. 
AMERICAN   TRADE  SCHOOLS 
2401   McGee  Street         Kansas  City,  Mo 


World  Trade  firm  ofTers  men  and  women  l ^^^A  \ 
plan  for  big  pay  positions  or  unlimited-  [^Y^'J^ 
profit  businesses  of  their  own.  Mail  order--^^*]r 
World-wide  without  capital,  from  home;  or^ 
travel  abroad.  State  if  veteran.  Airmail  reaches  us  over  nieht. 
Mellin^er  Co.,  1418.N  Westwood,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 

BUILD    YOUR   FUTURE  IN 

WATCHMAKING 
and  JEWELRY 

Avoid  dime-a-(lozen  trades  — 
learn  Watchmaking,  today's  top 
mechanical  profession,  at  the 
world's  larficut  and  beat 
equipped  school  of  its  kind.  Work  for  established 
jewelers  or  build  your  own  business.  Veteran- 
training  approved  courses  are  offered  in  watch, 
clock,  chronograph  and  .iewelry  repair  an<l  en- 
graving. Enroll  any  time,  day  or  evening  classes. 
Send  now  for  free  llG-page  illusti'ated  informa- 
tion packet. 

WRITE  TO 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
HOROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

DESK  36,  FIRST  FLOOR 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH  22,  PENNA. 
World's   Largest   Watchmaking  School 


EARN  WHILE  VOU  LEARN 

TELEVISION 

^^RADIO-ELECTRONICS!, 

fin.  (  I  SCRITBERfll 

SPRATBERRir 

AtHDEMY  ,1  RADIO   PREPARE  NOW  FOR  YOUR  OWN 

BUSINESS  or  a  GOOD  PAYING  JOB 
TRAIN  IN  YOUR  SPARE  HOURS 

I  The  Spravberry  Course  is  practical,  duwn-to-earth 
.u  learn  Radix  and  Television  by  buiklTnir.  test- 
repairintr  actual  Radio  sets  and  equipment ! 
nd  you  8  blK  kits  of  real,  professional  radio 
^  parts  .  .  .  put  you  to  work  doin?  over  175  experi- 
nts.  including  building  a  powerful  6-tube  super- 
t  radio  and  le-range  test  meter.  I  start  you  at 
^  the  beginnintr.  Simple,  easy,  interesting  lessons.  1 
jl  show  you  how  to  do  protitable  Radio  and  Television 
jobs  while  you're  still  learning.  Get  the  tacts  about 
Sprayberrv  Training.  Mail  coupon  below  TODAY 
'  book  •'How  To  Make  Money  In  Radio,  Elec- 

sfr  Television"  — plus  sample  lesson -BOTH 
KHEE.  VETERANS:  Approved  for  G.I. Training 
■  Public  Laws  16  and  S4ti.  Rush  coupon  nowl 

USprayberry  Academy  olRadio,Dept.2ll-E~! 

N.  Canal  St..  Chicago  6,  Illinois  I 

I  Rush  my  FREE  BOOK  and  Sample  Lesson.  | 


NAME  AGE- 


FREE! 


<_'1TY  STATE  -Jl 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE  BIG,  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  NOW!  No  obligation.  Graduates  report  making 
up  to  ^lOOil  monthly.  Start  and  run  your  own  business 

quickly.  Men,  women  of  all  apes,  learn  easily,  ('out  se  covers 
Sales.  Propertv  Management,  Appraisinc.  Loans. Mortp;iKes. 
hundreds  of  related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  our  classrooms 
in  leading  cities.  Diploma  awarded.  G .1 .  approved.  Nationally  known 

WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1936) 

IS  E.  Pershing  Road      Dept.  AL      Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Can  a  Man  MY  Age 

Become  a 

Hotel  Executive 

Even  Though  He  Has  I\o 
Previous  Hotel  Experience? 

Wou.fl  vou  like  to  step  into  a  well-paid  position  as  Jlotcl, 
(111..  I;''st;iurant  or  Inn  Manager,  PurchasinK  Ayent, 
Mctor  or  Assistant  Manager?  Would  you  like  to 
;inl  happily  to  tlie  future?  The  suoces.-^  ot  Lewis 
liom  IS  to  50  PROVES  yon  cmu  — thnngli  you 
xiu'iienre  in  hotel  woik. 

Clyde  B.  Corley,  Veteran,  Without 
Hotel    Experience,   Wins  Assistant 
Manager's  Position 

"After  mv  release  from  the  Aii  Forre. 
1  enroUcU  for  Lewis;  Trainiiif?.  Now  As- 
sistant  Manager  of   this   Club,   my  posi- 


fas 


natinK 


e  people  with 
?  of  the  finest 
)re  than  S4n0  a 
this  work  less  t 
Lewis  Training 


lucrati' 
horn  I  am  associated 
■•alilire.  My  salary  is 
month,  and  I've  been 
lan  a  year!  All  thanks 


Step  Into  a  Well-Paid  Hotel  Position 
FREE    Book    Gives    Fascinating  Facts 

Our  l-  KJi^lC  Book,  "Your  Pi-;  Opiiortuniry."  explains  h<'\\ 
\ ou  can  iiualily  for  a  well-paid  position  at  liome,  in 
leisure  time;  tells  how  you  are  le^istcrt'd  FUEK  of  extia 
cost  in  the  Lewis  National  Placement  Service.  Most  im- 
portant, it  shows  how  you  can  be  a  Lewis  C'ertilied  Kni- 
ployee  —  certitied  to  "oiake  ^ood"  wlien  placed  in  a 
position.  Mail  tlie  coupon  NOW! 


Course  approved  for  Veterans'  Training. 


34: 


suicEssrui 

TEAR 


Lewis  Hotel  Ti'ainintj  School 
Room  SA-4724.  Washington  7,  D.C. 

Si'iid  ine  the  Free  liook,  "Your  Bi;;  Op[)oruiliity. ' ' 
without  ohlisation.  I  wisli  to  Icnow  liow  to  quality 
lor  a  well-paid  po.sition  at  home,  in  my  leisure  time. 


Vny   Zone   State  

□  Check  here  if  elisihle  under  G.  I.  Bill  ol  l!isht~. 


Build  Your  Career!  Become  an 

Electrical  Engineer 

Major  in  Electronics  or  Power 
^  B.  S.  Degree  in  36  Months 

Military  or  practical  academic  training  evalu- 
ated for  advanced  credit.  Train  for  positions 
in  growing  lields.  6  to  "24-0100111  technician 
courses.  35.UU0  former  students.  A  nonprofit 
school.  Write  for  free  pictorial  booklet."  "Your 
Career",  and  110-page  catalog.  State  if  World 
War  II  vet. 

MILWAUKEE  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

ALM-l  50  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ^ 


WANT  A 


Start  As  High  As 

$3,351  YEAR 


Prepare  NOW  for  1950  /   franklin  Institute 

exominations.  Veterans  ^  Dept  Z-62 

Get  Special  Prefer-  /      Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

ence!  40-Page  Civil    ^     '        GuvtnimcMU  t  onuoucii ) 

Service  Book   —  Gentlemen:  Rush  to  me, 

FREE   of  charge,  list  of 
FREE.  Mail  Cou-    o    U.  S.  government  big  pay 
.     _  jobs.  Send  FREE  40-page 

pen  loaay  y  book  describing  salaries,  va- 
SURE  /    cations,  hours  work,  etc.  Tell 

.  me  how  to  qualify  for  one  of 
'   these  jobs. 


*/ 


Name 
Address 


.Vet?. 


ME  I 

COPY  THIS  GIRL  AND 

Try  for  HHOO  h  Frizes 

5  PRIZES  IN  THIS  NEW  CONTEST!  S  Complete 
$240  Art  Courses,  including  Drawing  Outfits! 

Here's  your  big  chance,  if  you  want  to  become  a 
commercial  artist,  designer,  or  illustrator!  An 
easy-to-try  way  to  win  FREE  art  training! 

Whether  you  win  or  not  our  instructors  send  you 
their  comments  on  your  work,  if  your  drawing 
shows  promise!  Trained  illustrators  and  artists 
now  making  big  money. 
Find  out  now  if  YOU  ^ 
have  profitable  art  tal-  < 
ent.  You've  nothing  to 
lose — everything  to  gain.  * 
Start  your  drawing  now.  « 


RULES:  You  must  be  amateur.  Our  students  not 
eligible.  Make  copy  of  girl  5  ins.  high.  Pencil 
or  pen  only.  Omit  lettering.  All  drawings  must 
be  received  by  Feb.  28,  '50.  None  returned. 
Winners  notitied.  If  desired,  send  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  for  list  of  winners. 


Mail  it  today. 

Member 
National  Home 
Study  Council 


ART  INSTRUCTION,  INC.,  Dept.  1230 

500  S.  4th  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 

Please  enter  my  atlacheH  drawing  in  your  February 
drawing  contest.    (PLEASE  PRINT) 


NAME_ 


_AGE_ 
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A  SELF-SACRIFICING  RESOLUTION 

I've  made  resolutions  at  Neiv  Year's 
before, 

And  this  year  decided  again  to  do  such  — 
But  I've  learned,  from  experience 

garnered  of  yore. 
That,  ivhen  one  is  gripped  in  temptation's 

fold  clutcli,, 
To  keep  resolutions  is  tridy  a  chore. 
So,  this  time.  I  added  a  different  touch: 
I  firmly  resolved  I'd  wot  smoke  any  more  — 
But  I  would  continue  to  smoke  JUST  AS 

MJICHi 

mui^n.         _      Howard  F.  Johnson 
PHEW! 

In  a  rough  and  tumble  football  game 
staged  by  two  teams  composed  of  lads 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  12  years,  a  great 
many  penalties  had  been  called  by  the 
sole  official  of  the  game,  a  lad  not  much 
older  than  the  youngest  player.  One  par- 
ticular 5-yard  penalty  so  incensed  one  of 
the  membei's  of  the  team  penalized  that 
he  wrathfully  pushed  his  face  against  that 
of  the  youthful  official  and  said  to  him  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  "You  stink!"  Where- 
upon the  surprised  and  highly  outraged 
official  stepped  off  15  more  yards,  turned 
around  to  his  accuser,  and  belligerently 
inquired,  "How  do  I  smell  from  here?" 

—  By  Chas.  Robt.  Nock 

COLLEGE  NOTE 

Defensive  halfbacks 

And  freshman  lasses 
Should  always  be  ready 

To  intercept  passes. 

—  By  Adrian  Godfrey 

STRONG  BACK,  WEAK  MIND 

A  Missouri  farmer  was  plowing  a  field 
with  one  mule  but  he  was  shouting:  "Gid- 


dap  Pete!  Giddap  Barney!  Giddap  Johnny! 
Giddap  Ralph!" 

A  stranger,  passing  by,  listened  for  a 
few  moments  and  then  asked,  "How  many 
names  does  that  mule  have?" 

"Only  has  one,"  said  the  farmer.  "His 
name's  Pete,  but  he  doesn't  know  his  own 
strength,  so  I  put  blinders  on  him  and 
yell  a  lot  of  other  names  and  he  thinks  he 
has  other  mules  helping  him." 

—  By  Al  Spong 

SOLE  OF  REPETITION 

To  perpetuate  the  baby's  first  shoes 
Is  a  task  that  has  me  singing  the  blues, 
For  no  sooner  do  I  decide  to  bronze  'em 
Than  another  one  comes  along  and  dons 

By  Loyd  Rosenfield 

IT  CAN'T  BE  DONE! 

A  wise  father  today  is  one  who  disci- 
plines his  teen-aged  daughter  by  threat- 
ening to  take  his  shirts  and  slacks  away 
from  her!       _      Peggy  Caroline  Fears 

IT  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  A  PIANO 

For  weeks  a  destitute  concert  violinist, 
shivering  in  his  room,  had  enviously 
watched  the  arrival  daily  of  a  bad  vio- 
linist who  played  in  the  court  below. 
When  the  bad  violinist  sawed  out  his 
wretched  tunes,  windows  in  the  building 
opened  and  tenants  threw  out  wads  of 
money. 

One  day  the  concert  violinist  tried  it, 


played  very  brilliantly,  but  collected  only 
80  cents.  Completely  bewildered,  he  put 
the  question  to  the  neighborhood  violinist 
that  afternoon. 

"That's  simple,"  replied  the  novice  fid- 
dler, "you  also  got  to  be  a  bookmaker." 

—  By  Dan  Bennett 

NIGHT  CLUB 

Where  the  waiters  are  cool, 

The  miisic  is  hot. 
The  table's  reserved, 

And  the  gtiests  are  not. 

—  By  Stephen  Sciilitzer 

HEREDITY? 

Meeting  her  first  grade  son's  teacher 
at  her  first  PTA  meeting,  the  young 
mother  eagerly  awaited  a  report  on  the 
youngster.  "I'm  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Brown,  that  he's  more  than  I  can 
handle.  May  I  call  at  your  home  some 
evening  and  have  a  little  talk  with  his 
father?" 

"Why,  I  guess  you  can,  but  frankly.  Miss 
White,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  that  if  you 
can't  cope  with  Junior,  you  haven't  got  a 
chance  with  Senior!" 

—  By  Mary  Alkus 

STREET  SCENE 

We'll  dine,  we'll  dance. 
You'll  be  glad  you  came. 
Oh,  by  the  way, 
What  is  your  name? 

—  By  Wendell  Smith 

ONE  METHOD 

A  young  former  G.I.  was  married  to  a 
twin. 

The  housing  shortage  forced  the  couple 
to  live  in  the  home  of  the  wife's  parents. 

"Those  sisters  look  so  much  alike  even 
their  folks  can't  tell  'em  apart  —  how  do 
you  know  which  one  to  make  love  to?" 
observed  a  friend. 

"I  don't  know  which  is  which  either," 
was  the  reply,  "but  when  I  feel  affection- 
ate I  seize  one  of  'em  and  if  she  ain't  mine 
she  defends  herself." 

—  By  Frank  Miles 
FOR  HIM 

Man's  New  Year's  resolutions  live 

A  brief  and  fleeting  life. 
The  only  ones  he  keeps  for  long 

Are  those  made  by  his  loife! 

—  By  S.  Omar  Barker 

GRIM  GAME 

A  golfing  clergyman  had  been  badly 
beaten  on  the  links  by  a  parishioner  thirty 
years  his  senior  and  had  returned  to  the 
clubhouse  rather  disgruntled. 

"Cheer  up,"  said  his  opponent.  "Re- 
member you  win  at  the  finish  — you'll 
probably  be  burying  me  some  day." 

"Even  then,"  said  the  preacher,  "it  will 


be  your  hole!" 


—By  W.  C.  Birdsong 


"WhaVs  my  offence?  Vvc  been  on  bread  and  water  for  two  hours." 

•  The  American  Legion  Magazine  •  January,  1950 


NOT  QUITE  PERFECT  GUEST 

With  an  "I  don't  mind" 

And  "tushes''  and  "pishes," 
She'll  wash,  you'll  find, 

Her  share  of  the  dishes. 
But  off  to  an  easy  chair  she  trots, 
While  the  home  team  tackles  the  pans 

and  pots.  _      Fairfax  Downey 
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